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PREFACE. 


On reaching India, one of my first inquiries was for a 
full and trustworthy account of the mythology of the 
Hindus; but though I read various works in which 
some information of the kind was to bo found, I sought 
in vain for a complete and systematic work on this 
subject. Since then two classical dictionaries of India 
have been published, one in Madras and one in London ; 
but though useful books of reference, they do not meet 
the want that this book is intended to supply. For 
some years I have been collecting materials with the 
intention of arranging them in such a way that any one 
without much labour might gain a good general idea of 
the names, character, and relationship of the principal 
deities of Hinduism. This work docs not profess to 
supply new translations of the Hindu Scriptures, nor to 
give very much information that is not already scattered 
through many other books. In a few cases original 
extracts have been made; but, generally speaking, my 
work has been to collect and arrange translations ready 
to hand. It has been my endeavour to give a fair and 
impartial account of these deities, as far as possible 
in the words of the sacred books ; such an account as I 
should expect an honest-minded Hindu to give of God 
from a careful study of the Bible. I have honestly 
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striven to keep free from prejudice and tlieological bias ; 
and, wishing to let the sacred books speak for themselves, 
have refrained from commenting on the passages quoted, 
excepting where some explanation seemed necessary. I 
have not selected those texts which describe the darker 
side only of the Hindu gods, nor have such been 
altogether suppressed, ^riiere was mucli that could 
not be reproduced. Of what was lit for publication I 
have taken a proportionate amount, that this, together 
with what is worthy of commendation, may give a 
iaithful picture. To magnify either the good or the 
evil is the work of tlui advocate — a work I, in this 
book, distinctly disclaim. An honest effort lias been made 
to give a reliable account of the things commonly 
believed by millions of our Hindu fellow-subjects. 

Tn order to render the work more interesting and 
instructive, a number of illustrations of the principal 
deities have been introduce<l. Most of them have been 
copied from pictures drawn by the Hindus themselves, 
and which may be seen in the houses of the ])oo])lo. No 
attempt has been made to idealize them ; they are, what 
they profess to hQ, faill(fiU represrntation>^ of the (Icsifjns 
of Hindu For their kindness in making these 

drawings from the original highly-coloured pictures, I 
am very greatly indebted to my friends the Rev. A. J. 
Eamford, B.A., and Messrs. H. T. Ottcwill and C. A. 
Andrews, B.A. 

By the introduction of a full index it is hoped that 
this work will serve as a classical dictionary of India ; 
whilst the classification of the ufods will enable the 
student to obtain a general view of Hindu mythology, 
and of the relation in which one deity stands to others. 
And as many legends arc given at some length, the book 
can hardly fail to be interesting to the general reader. 
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who may not have time or opportunity to refer to the 
sacred writings from wliich they are taken. 

A word of explanation respecting the classification of 
the deities is called for. It will be noticed tliat some of 
those described as belonging to the Vedic Age appear 
under the same or other names in the Puranas ; whilst 
others spoken of as belonging to the Puninic Age have 
their origin, traceable indeed with difficulty in some 
cases, in the Vedas. It was a common ])racticc with the 
writers of the later books to claim a remote antiquity, 
and the authority of the Vedas, for the more recent 
additions to the Pantheon. Tn some instances an 
epithet, descriptive of one of the old deities, is attached 
as the name of a later one. And by this moans the old 
and the now are linked together. The Vedic gods are 
those whose description is ckiejlij to bo found in the Vedas, 
and whoso worship was more general in the Vedic Age ; 
the Puranic arc those who are more fully described in 
the Puranas, and whoso worship was more general in the 
Puranic Age. Any very rigid classification it is impossible 
to make. 

W. J. W. 

Cai.ol'Tta, Fehruarjj 22, 1SS2. 





PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


As a large edition of this work has been sold out, and a 
new one called for, an opportunity is presented of adding 
a few words to what was said eighteen years ago. The 
reception given to it both in India and in England was 
most gratifying, practically the only serious condemnation 
of it being that I had not pronounced judgment on much 
that I had quoted from the Hindu sacred books. This 
was a task that I distinctly disavowed in my j)rcfaco. 
I set out with the intention of rigidly abstaining from 
comment, commendatory or condemnatory. I feel that 
a mere statement of much that was written in books 
professedly inspired by God, carried its own condemna- 
tion. And at the same time it was a pleasure to indicate 
how, amid much evil, there was also much good. The 
sages of India were not in complete darkness. As 
we examine the earlier writings, the light was bright 
indeed contrasted with what came later. It is most in- 
structive to notice the marked deterioration in the quality 
of the teaching, deities as described by the earlier vsages 
being vastly better than their successors declare them to 
be. “Non-Christian Bibles are all developments in the 
wrong direction. They begin with some flashes of true 
light, and end in darkness.*’ As Max-Miiller says, “ The 
more we go back, the more we examine the earliest 
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germs of any religion, the purer I believe we shall find 
the conceptions of the Deity.” 

In this edition there is some added matter. Errors 
have been corrected, and an attempt made to render 
certain passages more clear that were somewhat obscure. 
Substantially the book remains the same. An account 
of the ordinary worship and the festivals of these gods 
will be found in another work — “ Modern Hinduism.” 

W. .1. W. 

1000. 
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HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 


THE VEDIC DEITIES. 

ClfArTKIl I. 

TIIK VKDAS. 

JjEKdem spoukiiig of the Vedic l)(‘ities, it is necessary 
tluit someth ing be sai<I concerniiio- the Vedas themselves, 
the soui'ce of our information concerning them. The 
rout of tlie word is /oV/, “to know;” Inaice the term 
Veda signifies i‘H<)fi'le<l(je ; ainl as these books were not 
u'edfen for centuries after they were originally composed, 
it signilies knowledgii that was heanl, or orally com- 
municated. Th(‘ Vedas are not the work of a single 
person, but, accor<ling to popular belief, were communi- 
cated to a number of Rishis or saints, v/ho in their turn 
transmitted them to theii* disciples. The Seer Vyasa is 
styled the arranger, or, as we should now say, the editor, 
of these works. 

The instruction contained in these writings is said to 
have been breathed forth by God Jlimself. Other writers 
teach that it issued from Him like smoke fium lire. 
Sometimes the Vedas are said to have sprung from the 
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elements. The accounts of tlieii* origin, though differing 
in form, agrc'e in teaching that they wore the direct gift 
of God to man ; and hence they are regarded with the 
greatest veneration. 1'liey ai’e tlie s])ecial property of 
tlie Ihulnnans. As early as Mann, tlic nominal author 
or compiler of a law hook probably not more than two 
or three c(;nturies later than the Vedas, though some 
suppose it to have been no earlier than a.d. 500, it was 
regarded as a grave offence for a single woi'd of these 
divinely given books to be heard by a man of a lower 
caste. 

The V(Mlas are four in number; of these the Rig-Veda 
is the old('st, n(‘xt in order was the Yajui--Veda, then the 
Sama-Veda, and last of all the Atliarva-V^eda. Each of 
those Y(‘das consists of two main parts : a Sanhita, or 
collection ol‘ mantras or hymns ; and a Brrdimana, con- 
taining ritualistic ])rece[)t and illustration, which stands 
in somewhat the same I’olation to the Sanhita as the 
Talmud to the Law. In these arc found instructions to 
the priests who conduct the worship of the gods ad- 
dressed in the hymns. Attached to each Bifilimana is 
an Upanishad, containing secret or mystical doctrine. 
These are regarded as of lesser authoi'ity than the 
Mantras and Brrdimanas. For whilst they arc spoken 
of as Srvti, i.e. heard, the ITpanishads are tStariti, 
learned. Though based on the older coTupositions, if 
there is any discrepancy between them, the teaching of 
the later ones is rejecte<l. The Sanhita and Brahmana 
are for the Bifilimans generally; the Upanishads for 
philosophical iiujiiirers. Yet, strange to say, whereas 
the older portions had, until lecent years, been almost 
entirely neglected, with some parts of the Upanishads 
there was considerable acquaintance amongst the learned 
pundits of Benares and other places. In many parts 
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of* India not a man could bo found able to read 
and interpret them. Of tlie Sanhitas, the “Ili<>*-Ycda 
Sanhita — containing- one thousand and seventeen hymns 
— is by far the most important; whilst tlio Atharva- 
\h)da-Sanhita, tlioii<;li generally held to be the most 
recent, is ])erhaps the most interesting. Moreover, these 
are the only two Vedic hymn-books worthy of being 
called separate original collections the others being 
almost entiri'ly made up of extracts from the Rig- Veda. 
Between the time of the composition of the Rig- Veda 
and that of the Atharva, considerable changes in the 
religious faith of the people had come about, 'idic child- 
like trust ol’ the cailicr hymns has disappeared, and the 
deities now seem more cruel, and there is greater need 
of ])ropitiatory offerings. Probably the ohl i-eligion of 
the people whom tlu‘y had compiered had begun to tell 
on that of the Aryans. 

The Hanhitas of thn^e of the Vedas arc said to have 
some ])eculiaj-ity. “If a mantra is metrical, and in- 
tended for loud recitation, it is called lltcJf (from 
praise) whence the name Rig Veda; Ir. the Veda con- 
taining such praises. If it is prose (and then it must be 
muttered inaudibly), it is called lo/h/.v (yaj, sacrifice, 
hence, literally, the means by which sacrifice i'< elfected) : 
therefore Vajiir-Veda signifies the Veda containing such 
/Jdjas. And if it is metrical, and intend(‘d for chanting, 
it is called Sanuin | equal] ; hence Saman Veda nieans 
the Veda containing such ISunuins. Tdie author of the 
Mantra, oj- as the Hindus wu)uld say, the inspii*ed ‘ Seer,’ 
who received it from the Deity, is termed its lit. ski; 
and the object with which it is concerned is its dcvdbi 

a wmrd which generally means a ‘deity,’ but the 
meaning of which, in its reference to must not 

* Indian Wisdom,” p. !>. 
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always be taken literally, as there are hymns in which 
not gods nor deified beings, but, for instance, a sacrificial 
post, weapons, etc., invoked, are considered as the 
devalar * It should, however, be noticed tliat tlie deify- 
ing of a “ sacrificial post ” or a '' weapon ” is in perfect 
harmony with the general pantheistic notions which 
prevailed amongst the people then as now: so that 
there is nothing unnatural according to their I’eligious 
ideas in speaking even of inanimate objects as deities. 
There is litthi doubt that the ihahm anas arc more recent 
tl»an the Sanldtas. 

The Vedas have not come down to the present time 
without considerable dispute as to the text. As miglit 
liave been expected, seeing that this teaching was given 
orally, discrepancies arose. One account mentions no 
less than twenty-one versions (Srikhas) of the Rig- Veda ; 
another gives five of the Rig-Veda, forty-two of the 
^hljur-Vcda, mentions twelve out of a thousand of the 
Saman-Veda, and twelve of the Atharva-Veda. And as 
each school ])elieved that it po.s.ses.sed the true Veda, 
it anathematized those who taught and followed any 
other. The Rig-Veda Sanhita that has survived to the 
pi'csent age is that of one .school only, the Stikala ; the 
Yajur-Veda is that of three schools; the Sama-Veda is 
that of perhaps two, and the Atharva-Veda of one 
only. 

“The hi.story of the Yajur-Veda dilfers in .so fai' from 
that of the other Vedas, as it is marked by a disseiLsion 
between its own .schools far more important than the 
differences which si‘])aratcd the school of each [of the] 
other Vedas. It is known by the distinction between 
a Vajur-\'eda called the JJlack — and another called the 
White — Yajur-Veda. Tradition, especially that of the 

“ GoldsUicker, art. •• Vedas,” riianibers’s Cyelupa‘dia. 
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l^ui-rmas, records a le^^ciid to account lor it. Vaisaiii- 
payana, it says, a disciple of Yyasa, who had received 
froia him the Yajiu’-Veda, having committed an oflence, 
desired his disciples to assist him in tlie pcrfonnanco of 
some expiatory act. One of tliese, however, Yajnavalkya, 
proposed tliat lie should alone perform the whole rite ; 
upon which Vaisampayana, enraged at what he con- 
sidered to be the arrogance of his disciple, uttered a 
curse on him, the elfect of wliich was that Yajnavalkya 
disgorged all the Yajus texts he had learned from Vaisam- 
lia^uina. The other disciples, having been meanwhile 
transformed into partridges (fldirl), picked u[) these 
tainted texts ami letained them. Hence these texts are 
called Taittiriyas. Ihit Yjijnavalkya, desirous of obtain- 
ing Yajus texts, devoutly prayed to the Sun, and had 
granted to him his wish — -‘to possess such texts as 
w'ere not known to his teacher.’’’ * And thus there are 
two Yajur-\'edas to this day ; the Black being considered 
the older of the two. 

As to the date of the Vedas, there is nothing certainly 
known. There is no doubt that they are amongst the 
oldest literary productions of the Avorld. But when 
they were coni])osed is largely a matter of conjecture, 
(yohibrooke seems to show from a Yaidick Calendar that 
they must have been wiitteii before the Idth century 
ii.e. Some assign to them a more recent, some a more 
ancient, date. J)r. Hang considers the Vedic age to have 
extended from Ji.e. liOOO to H.c. 1200, though he thinks 
some of the (ddest hymns may have been com[)osed 
li.u. 2 too. iMax-Milller gives us the probabhi date of the 
Mantra, or hymn p(jrtion ul the V’^edas, from li.C. 1200 to 
IJ.(\ (SOO, and the Bnihmanas from u.c. 800 to (JOO, 
and the rest from I3.(j. 000 to JJ.C. 200. 


Alt. \'e(las,” (Jliambers’s Cycl()i)a3dia, 
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Iheio is nothing whatever in the books themselves to' 
indicate when they were iwitten. All references in 
them are to their being given orally, learned, and then 
again taught audibly to others. Probably for centuries 
alter the art of writing was known in India it was not 
employed for preserving the sacred books, as in the 
Mahabharata those who write the Vedas are threatened 
with the punishment of hell. 



( y ) 


dJ I AFTER 1 1. 

TJIK Vi:i)lC (JODS (JKNKHAIJ.V. 

Vaska (probably the okbist coiiiiiieiitator on tlio Vedas) 
gives the folio wing classification of the Verlic gods. 
“There are three deities, according b) the expounders of 
the Vedas: Agni, whose place is on tlie earth; Viiyu or 
Indra, wliose place is in the air; and Suiya, whose place 
is in the sky. These deities receive severally many 
appellations in consecfuenco of their greatness, or of the 
diversity of theii* functions.”^ In the Rig-Veda itself 
this number is increased to tliirty-three, of whom eleven 
are sa d to be in lieaven, eleven on earth, and eleven 
m in’J-air, ' Agni, tlie wise goiJ, lends an eai* to his 
woiv.hippei's. God with the ruddy steeds, who lovest 
praise, bring Inthoi* those thiee-and-thirty.” This is the 
number usually mentioned, tliough it is by no means 
easy to <lecide wliich are the thirty-three intended, as 
the lists found in various places vary considerably ; whilst 
in another verse it is said that “three hundred, three 
thousand, thirty-and-nine gods have worship[)cd Agni.” 

These deities, though spoken of as immortal, are not 
said to be self-existent beings; in fact their parentage 
in most cases is given ; but the various accounts of their 
origin do not agree with each otlici-. Agni and Savitri 


0. S. '1'., \ . S. 
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arc said to liavo conicrred inunortalifcy upon the other 
gods; wliilst it is also taught that Irulra obtained this 
boon by sacrilicc. An interesting account is given in 
the Satapatha IJniliniana* of the means by which the 
gods obtained immortality, and siijieriorifcy over the 
asuras or tiemons. All of them, gods and demons alike, 
wei’c moi'tal, all wei'e equal in power, all were sons of 
rrajiipati the (A-eator. Wishing to be immortal, the 
gods offered sacrifices liberally, and practised the severest 
penance ; but not until Prajjipati had taught them to 
offer a particular sacrifice could they become immortal. 
They followed his advice, and succeeded. Wishing to 
become greater than the asuras, they became tiiithful. 
Previously they and the asuras s})oke truthfully or 
falsely, as they thought fit; but gradually, whilst they 
ceased from lying, the asuras became inci’easingly false ; 
th(! 1‘esult was that the gods after [)rotractod struggles 
gained the victory. Originally the gods were all e([ual 
in power, all alike good. But three of them desired to 
be superior to the rest, viz. Agni, Imbu, and Surya. 
They continued to offer sacrifices for this purpose until 
it was acconq)lisheil. Originally there was not in Agni 
the same flame as then; is now. lie desired, “ May this 
flame be in me,” and, offering a sacrifice for the attain- 
ment of this l)lessing, obtained it. In a similar manner 
Indra increased his energy, and Surya his brightness. 
These tlii’ce deities form what is commonly described as 
the \T'dic Triad. In later times other three took their 
place, though an attempt is made to show them to be 
the same. 

It will be noticed that each of the gods is in turn 
regarded by the worshipper as superior to all the others. 
In the Vedas this superlative language is constantly 

* MiiirO. S. T., iv. 54-(]2. 
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Tjnjployed, and identical epithets are indiscriminately 
j^dven to various deities. Professor Alax-Mliller says, 

When these individual gods are invoked, tliey arc not 
conceived as limited by the power of others, as superior 
or inferior in rank. Eacli god, to the mind of the 
supplicants, is as good as all tlie gods. He is felt at 
the time as a real divinity, as supreme find absolute, in 
spite of the limitations which, to our mind, a plurality 
of gods must entail on every single god. All the rest 
disappear for a moment from the vision of the ]>oet, and 
he only who is to fullil their desiivs, stands in full light 
belore the eyes ol the woishippers. ... Jt would be 
easy to lind, in the numerous hymns of the Kig-Veda, 
passages in which almost every single god is represented 
as supreme and absolute,” 

The will of these gods is sovereign; no mortal can 
thwart their designs. They exercise authority over all 
ci'eatures. In their hands is the life of mortals. They 
know the thoughts and intentions of men, and whilst 
they reward the worshipper, they punish those who 
neglect them. 

When the Puranic deities are described it will be 
noticed that the representations of the deities of that 
age aie far more clearly deliued than those ol‘ earlier 
times. 'Jdiuugh the Vedic gods arc spoken of as possess- 
ing human forms and acting as human beings, there is 
considerable vagueness in the outline. Put as time goes 
on this is lost. The objects of worshij) are no longer 
indistinct and shadowy, Imt are so minutely d(‘scribed 
that their j^ortraits could be easily painted. And as 
their j)hysical features ai’e no longer left to the imagi- 
nation, so their mental and moral characters ai'c fully 
delineated. They are of like passions with those who 
depict them, only possessing vastly greater powers. 
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Profossor Williams says * “ that the deified forces 
addressed in the Veilic hymns were probably not repre- 
sented by images or idols in the Vedic perioil, though 
doubtless the early worshi[)pers clothed their gods with 
liuman forms in tiieir own imaginations.” Professor 
Midler t speaks more positively: “The religion of the 
Veda knows of no idols. The worship of idols in India 
is a secondary formation, a later degradation of the more 
primitive worship of ideal gods.” The guarded language 
of Professor Williams seems to he better suited to the 
facts, as far as they are known, for l^r. Bollensen J 
speaks (piite as strongly on the other si<le. He writes, 
“ Prom the common appellation of the gods as divo 
n(ir((s, ‘men of the sky,’ or simply txinix, 'men,’ and 
from the (!j)ithct nrljx'sax^ ‘having the form of men,’ 
we i]iay conclude that the Jndians did not merely in 
imagination assign human forms to their gods, but also 
I’epresented them in a sensible manner. Thus a painted 
image of Uudra (Rig- Veda, ii. .‘h’l, h) is described ‘with 
strong limbs, many-formed, awful, brown, he is [)ainted 
with shining colours’” “Still clearer ap[>ears the refe- 
re?ice to representations in the form of an image. ‘ I now 
pray to the gods of these (Maruts).’ PI (ire it seems that 
the Maruts are distinguished from their gods, if', their 
images.’” “There is in the oldest language a word, 
' Smidrix,' which properly denotes ‘an image of the 

We shall now pnjceed to the considerati(.)n in detail 
of the deities as described in the Vedas. 

“• liitli.in Wisdom,’’ ji. io. 
t “Cdiips fiom a (lermaii AVovkslioj),” i. d8. 
i Rfair, 0. S: T.. v. doij 
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CHAPTER, III. 

DVAUS AND IMDTIIJVr. 

TifM general opinion respecting Dyaiis (Heaven) and 
Pritliivi (Eartli) is that they are amongst the most 
ancient of the Aryan deities, lienee they are spoken ol* 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda as the parents of the 
oth(‘r gods.* Tliey are described as “great, wise and 
energetic;” tliose who “promote righteonsness, and 
lavisli gifts ni)on their worsliippers.” And in another 
place they are said to liave “ made all creatures,” and 
tlii'ougli their favour “ immortality is conferred upon 
their oH'sjiiing.” Not only are they the creators, but 
also the preservets of all creatures; and are benelicent 
and kind to all. In other passages Heaven and Earth 
are said to have heen formed by Indra, who is declared 
to transcend them in greatness, wliom they follow “ as 
a chariot follows the horse.” They are described as 
bowing down before him; as trembling with fear on 
account of liim ; and as being subject to his conti’ol. 
Agaiiy they are said to have been formed by Soma ; and 
in other verses other dedties are said to have made them. 
This confusion of thought resjiecting the origin of the 
gods led very naturally to the (question being asked in 
other hymns, “ How have they been produced Who 
of the sages knows ? ” 

* 3Iiiir, (). S. 'f., V. 'IX 
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There seems to be considerable ground for the opinion 
that Indra gradually supei’sedcd Dyaus in the worship 
of the Hindus soon after their settlement in India. As 
the pi'aises ol‘ the newer god were sung, the oldej* one 
was forgotteji; and in the presemt day, whilst Dyaus 
is almost unknown, Indra is still worshipped, though 
in tlie Vedas both are called tlie god of lieaven. The 
following statement of Professor Benfey * gives a natural 
ex[)lanation of tliis. “It may he distinctly shown that 
Indra took the place of the god of heavcni, who, in the 
Vedas, is invoked in the vocative as Dyauspitar (Heaven- 
father). This is proved by the fact that this phrase is 
exactly reflected in the Latin Jupiter, and the Greek 
/eu-pater as a religious formula, fixed, like many others, 
before the separation of the languages. When the Sans- 
krit people left, the common country, where for them, 
as well as for other kindred tribes, the brilliant I’adiance 
of heaven appeared to them, in conse([uence of the climate 
there prevailing, as the holiest thing, and settled in sultry 
India, where the glow of the heavens is destructive, and 
oidy its rain operates hcnelicially, this aspect of the Deity 
must hav(5 appeared the most adorable, so that the epithet 
Pluvius, in a certain sense, absorbed all the other charac- 
teristics of Dyaus[)itar. This found its expression in the 
name In-dra, in which we unhesitatingly recognize a 
word (which arose in some local dialect, and was then 
diffused with the spread of the worship) standing for 
Sind-ra, which again was derived from Syand, ‘ to drop.’ 
’fhe conceptions which had been attached to Dyaus were 
then transferi’cd to Indra.” The opinion that Indra has 
taken the jilace of Dyaus is now pretty generally be- 
lieved, and the above explanation appears natural. 

Of Prithivi we hear again. The “Vishnu Purana”t 

* Muir,0. S. T.,v. 18. f 1X1*0 103. 
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gives the following account of her birth. TJiere was a 
king nanied Vena, notorious for his wicki'clness and 
general neglect of religious duties. When the llishis 
of that age; could bear with his impiety no longer, they 
slow him. But now a worse evil haj)pened ; anarcliy 
pi’e vailed, and they f(;lt that a bad king was bedter than 
none at all. Upon this they rubbed tlie thigh of Vena, 
wlieu tliere came fortli a black dwarf, resembling a negro 
in ajepeaiance. Immediately after his birth the dwarf 
asked, “ What am I to do ? ” Ife is tohl, “ Nisida ” (sit 
down), and fi‘om this his descendants ai*e called “ Nisidis ” 
unto this day. ddie corpse was now ]mre, as all sin had 
left it in tin; body of this black dwarf. The right arm 
was then rubbed, and Irom it there came a beautiful 
shining prine(‘, who was nanuMl JVithu, and nu’gned i]i 
the plac(‘ of his fatlu'r. Now during his reign there 
was a terribh; famine. As the Kartli would not yield 
lu*i- fruits, gi'(‘at distress prevailed. Prithu said, I will 
slay the Barth, and make h<;r yield hei* fruits.” Terrified 
at this threat, the Bai'th assumed the form of a cow, 
and was pursued ly Prithu, even to the heaven of 
Brahma. At leiigtli, weary with the chase, she turned 
to him and said, “ Know you not the sin of killing a 
female, that you thus try to slay me ? ” The king I'eplied 
tliat “ when the liappiness of many is secured l)y the 
de.struction of one malignant being, the slaughter of that 
being is an act of virtue.” But,” said the Barth, “if, 
in order to promote the welfai’e of your subjects, you 
put an end to me, whence, best of monarehs, will thy 
people derive their support { ” Overc(»me at length, the 
Barth declared that all vegetable ju’oducts were old, and 
<lestroycd by lier, but that at tlie king’s command she 
would restore them “as developed from her milk.” “J)o 
you, therefore, for the benefit of matikind, give me that 
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calf by wliich f may be able to secrete milk. Make also* 
all places level, so that I may cause my milk, the seed 
of all vooctation, to How everywhere around.” 

Prithu acted upon this advice. “Pefore his time there 
was no cultivation, no pasture, no agriculture, no high- 
ways for merchants; all these things (or all civilization) 
originated in the reign of Prithu. Where the ground 
was made level, the king induced his subjects to take 
u]) their abode. . . . He therefore having made Svva- 
yambhuvaManu the calf, milked the Earth, and received 
the milk into his own hand, for the benefit of mankind. 
Thence proceeded all kinds of corn and vegetables upon 
which people now subsist. P>y granting life to the Earth, 
Prithu was as her father, and she thence derived the 
patronymic appellation Prithivi.” 

Tn a note Professor Wilson adds,^ the commentator 
observes that “by the ‘calf,’ or Mann in that character, 
is ty])ified the ])romoter of the multiplication of ])ro- 
geny;” Manu, as will be seen in the account of the 
Creation, being regaided by some of the Pin Tinas as the 
first jiarent of mankind. Tliis legend, with considerable 
variation, is found in most of the PurTinas; Soma, Indra, 
Varna, and others taking the jilace of Manu as the calf, 
whilst Prithu’s place as the milker is taken by the Rishis, 
Mitra, etc. In the same note Professor Wilson says, 
“These are all jn’oliably sub.secjuent modifications of the 
original simple allegory, Avhich typified the earth as a 
cow, who yielded to every class of beings the milk that 
they desired, or the object of their wishes.” 

It should be noticed that, later m the “ Vishnu Purana,” 
Prithivi is said to have sprung from the foot of Vishnu, 

* “ Piirriijfl." j>. inl. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AJ)ri'l, AND TJiK ADJTVAS. 

Aditi has the lioiiuiir of being alinost tluj only goddess 
iiicritioiictl by naiiK^ bi the Rig-Veda, as the iiiotlier of 
any of the gods ; but it is by no means an easy task to 
delineate lier cliaracter, as the most contradictory state- 
ments are made concerning lier. She was invoked as 
the bestower of blessings on children and cattle: and 
she is declared to b(‘> tlie mother of Vanina, and other 
deities, sonudinies eight, sometimes twelve in number. 
She is su[)[)()sed to be the impersonation of “ iniinity, 
esjiecially tlie boundlessness of heaven, in opposition 
to tlie iiniteness of earth.” Another supposition is tliat 
Aditi is the personilication of “ universal, all-embracing 
Nature or Being.” Idiis latter idea seems to be the more 
correct from the following verses,* where a man about 
to be iuimohited says, “Of wliich god, now, of wliich of 
the immoitals, shall we invoke the amiable name, who 
shall give us back to the great Aditi, that 1 may behold 
my father and my mother t ” Whatever may liave been 
intended by the poets to be expressed by this name, or 
whatever may have been the precise power personitieil 
by Aditi, she is connected with the forgiveness of sin. 
Thus, “May Aditi make us sinless.” “Aditi be gracious, 
if we have committed any sin against you.” “ Whatever 

* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 15. 

c 
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offence we luivo, oh Agni, through our folly coiiiiiiitteci 
against yon, oh most youthful god, make us free from 
sins against Aditi. ’ “ Whatever sin wc liave committed, 

ma}^ Aditi sev('r us from it.” * Probably the term Aditi 
“ the boundless,” was originally employed as an epithet 
of J3yauspitar, the Heaven- hither. When the heavens 
came to be divided into a number of parts, over each of 
which a ruler was nominated, a mother was wanted for 
them, and the name Aditi was given to her. 

In the account of the Creation given in the Ilig-Veda, 
Aditi is said to have sprung from Daksha, and in the 
same verse Daksha is called her son. Tlu^re is also a 
reference to lu‘r other sons. In the “ Vishnu Jhirana ” we 
have no less than three somewhat differing accounts of 
the origin of Daksha the father of Aditi. In the fii’st 
account, Ids name appc'ars amongst the mind-born sons 
of Brahma; and in this connection he is said to have 
had twenty-four daughters; but Aditi is not mentioned 
as one of them. In the second account of Daksha, Aditi 
is said to have been one of his si.\ty daughters, and was 
given in marriage to Kasypa, by whom she had twelve 
sons— the Adityas. Elsewhere we read that Vishnu, 
when incarnate as the Dwarf, was a result of this 
marriaae. In the- third account of Dakslia, Aditi is 
again mentionetl as his daughter, and the mother of 
Vivasat (the Sun). The sons of Aditi are termed 

The AiutVxVS. 

This name signifies simply the descendants of Aditi. 
In one passage in the Rig- Veda t the names of six are 
given: iMitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Vanina, Daksha and 
Anisa. In another passage they arc said to be seven in 
* Muir, 0. S. 'r., V. 4i;, 17. 
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number, though tlieir names are not given. In a thirtl, 
eight is the number mentioned; but “of the eight sons 
of Aditi, who were born from her bod^g she approaclied 
the gods with seven, and cast out Marttaiida (the 
cigiitli).” * As the names of these sons given in 
diffi;rent parts of tlic Yedas do not agree with eacli 
other, it is didienlt to know who were originally re- 
garded as Adityas. Judging from the number of hymns 
addressed to them, scnne of these deities occupied a 
conspicuous position in the Vedie Pantheon; whilst 
others ai*e named once or twice only, and then in con- 
nection with their more illustrious brethren. In the 
“Satapatha Jh-iilimana,” ami the Ihiranas, the number 
of the Adityas is increased to twelve. In addition to 
the six Avhose names are given abova3, the following are 
also described in soiiui hymns of the llig-Veda as the 
ol}s[)ring of Aditi : JSurya, “as an Aditya identilied with 
Agni, is said to have been placed by the gods in the 
sky;”t Savitri, and Indra too, are in one pas.sage 
addressed as an Aditya along with Vanina and the 
Moon. In the Taittiriya Texts, the following are de- 
scribed as Adityjis: — Mitra, Vanina, Aryaman, Amsu, 
Jlhaga, India, and Vivasvat (Surya). 

Professor Roth says J of these deitie.s, “In the highest 
heaven dwell and reign those gods who bear in common 
the name of Adityas. We must, however, if we wtiuld 
discover their earliest character, abandon the conceptions 
which in a later age, and even in that of the henne 
poems, wer.'- entertained regarding these deities. Ac- 
cording to this conception they were twelve vSuii-gods, 
there being evident reference to the twelve month.s. 
But for the most ancient i)eriod we must hold fast to 
the primary significance of their name.s. They are 
* ^liiir, 0. S. T., V. 41). f Jbid. v. 04. ll)id. v. 50. 
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inviolable, imperishable, eternal things. Aditi, Eternity, 
or The Eternal, is the element which sustains them, or 
is sustained by them. The eternal and inviolable element 
in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms their 
essence, is the celestial light. The Adityas, the gods of 
this light, do not therefore by any means coincide with 
any of the forms in which light is manifested in the 
universe. They are neither the sun, nor moon, nor stars, 
nor dawji, but the eternal sustainers of this luminous 
life, which exists, as it vv'cre, behind these phenomena” 

As noticed above, the text of the Rig-Yeda says, "• “ Of 
the eight s<ms who were born from the body of Aditi, 
she ap])roached the gods with seven, but cast away the 
eighth. ’ In the commentary, the following explanation 
of this circumstance is given. “ The eighth son was 
deformed. His brothers, seeing his deformity, improved 
his appearance. He was afterwards knowJi as Vivasvat 
(the kSuii). Erom the superfluous flesh cut ofl* his body 
an elephant was formed, hence the proverb, ‘Let no 
man catch an elephant, for the elephant partakes of the 
nature of man.’ ” 

According to a passage quoted in Chapter Il.f from the 
“ Satapatha Brahmana,” Agni, Indra, and Surya, obtained 
superiority over the other gods by means of sacrifice. 
By whatever means this position was obtained, it is 
certain that they were the most po[)ular deities of the 
Vedic Age. Agni stands in a class by himself; but with 
Indra and 8urya there are other deities closely associated, 
and possessing very si inilar attributes. N early the whole 
ot the nioi'e conspicuous Vedic deities may be classified 
as follows: — (1) Agni, the god of Fire; (2) ^Sun Gods, or 
gods of Light ; and (♦‘I) Storm Gods, or those associated 
with Indra. 

* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 49. 
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ACJNl. 


Acixr, fcho god of Fire, is one of the most prominent of 
tlie deities of tlie Ve<las. With the single exce[)tion of 
Indra, more hymns arc addressed to liim tlian to any 
other deity. Professor Williams gives the following 
spirited description of Agni : — 

I’rii’ht, seven-raycM] ‘•od, liow maiiifoM tliy shapes 
licvcalcd to us thy votaries : now wc sec thco 
With luody all of gold ; and radiant hair 
Flaming fioin three terrific heads, an<l mouths, 

Whose hiirning jaws and teeth devour all things. 

Now with a thousand glowing horns, and now 
Flashing Ihy lustre from a thousaml eyes, 

Thou’rt borne towards ns in a golden chariot, 

Impelled ))y winds, and drawn l>y ruddy steeds, 

^Marking thy car’s destructive course with blackness.” 

Various accounts are given of the origin of Agni. He 
is said to be a son of Dyaus and Prithivi ; he is called 
the son of Brahma, and is then named Abhimani ; and 
he is reckoned amongst the children of Kasyapa and 
Aditi, and hence one of the Adityas. In the later 
writings he is described as a son of Angiras, king of 
the Pitris (fathers of mankind), and the authorship of 
several hymns is ascribed to him. In pictures he is 
represented as a red man, having three legs and seven 
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arms, darlc eyes, eyebrows and liair. He rides on a 
ram, wears a poita (Bnllimanical thread), and a garland 
of fruit. Flames of (ire issue from his moiitli, and seven 
stix'ams of glory radiate from his body. Ihe following 
passage, (or every sentence o( which Dr. Alnir * ([notes 
a text from tlie V('das, gives a good idea of the character 
and functions of this deity in the V(_Mlic Agv. 



Agni is an immortal who has taken U[) his abode with 
mortals a^ tlieir guest, lie is the domestic priest who 
rises before the dawn, and who concentrates in his own 
person and exercises in a higher sense all the various 
.sacriheial oHices wliich the Indian ritual assigns to a 


Muir, S. T., V. ll'J ir. 
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number of different human functionaries. He is a sa^t»o, 
tlie (livinest among the sages, immediately acquainted 
witli all the forms of worship; the wise director, the 
successful accomplisher, and the pi*ot(ictor of all cere- 
monies, who enables men to servo the gods in a correct 
and acceptable manner in cast's where they could not 
do this with their own unaided skill. He is a swift 
messenger, moving between heaven and earth, commis- 
sioned both by gods and men to maintain their mutual 
communication, to announce to the immortals the hymns, 
and to convey to them the oblations of their worshippers ; 
or to bring them (the immortals) down from the sky to 
the place of sacrifice. He accompanies the gods when 
they visit the earth, and shares in the reverence and 
adoration which they receive. He makes the obla- 
tions fragrant ; without him the gods experience no 
satisfaction. 

Agni is the lord, protector, king of men. He is the 
lord of the house, dwelling in every abode. Ht^ is a 
guest in every home; he despises no man, he lives in 
every fjxmily. He is therefore considered as a mediator 
between gods and men, and as awitnc.ss of their actions ; 
lemce to the pi'es«'nt day he is wor.shipped, and his bless- 
ing sought on all solemn occasions, as at maiTiage, 
death, etc. In these old hymns Agni is spoken of as 
dwelling in the two pieces of wood which being rubbed 
together produci? fire ; and it is noticed as a remarkable 
thing that a living being should spring out of dry (dead) 
wood. Strange to say, says the poet, the child, as soon 
as born, begins with unnatural voracity to consume his 
parents. Wonderful is his growth, seeing that he is 
born of a mother who cannot nourish him ; but lie is 
nourisiied liy the oblations of clari/ied butter which arc 
[loured into his mouth, and which he consumes. 
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Tlic Ijii^liest (liviiK^ functions arc ascribed to Agni. 
Altliongli ill some ])laccs lie is s[>okcn of as the son of 
lieaveii and eartli, in otliers lie is said to have stretclu‘(l 
tlnan out ; to have formed tliem, and all that hies or 
walks, or stands or moves. He formed tlic snn, and 
adorn(‘d the iieavens with stars. ]\ren tremble at his 
mighty deeds, and his ordinances cannot bo resisted. 
Karth, heav<‘n, and all things obey his commands. All 
tlio gods feai’, and do homage to him. He knows the 
sccr(‘ts of mortals, and hears the invocations that are 
addressed to him. 

The woishi[)])(‘rs()f Agni prospei', are wealtby, and live 
long. He watches with a thousand eyes over the man 
who brings him food, and nourishes him with oblations. 
No mortal enemy can by any womlrous ])ower gain tlui 
mastery over him who sacritica's to this god. He also 
confers and is the guardian of immortality. In a funeral 
hymn, Agni is a.skcd to warm with his heat the unborn 
(immortal) ))art of the deceased, and in his auspicious 
form to cairy it to the woild of the righteous. He 
carries men across calamiti(‘s, as a ship over the sea. 
He commands all the riches in eaitli and heaven ; hence 
h(' is invoked for riches, food, deliverance, and in fact all 
temporal good. He is also prayed to as the forgiver of 
sins that may have been committed through folly. All 
gods are said to be comprehended in him ; he surrounds 
them as the circumference of a wheel does the spokes. 

The main characteristics of this deity aie taught in 
the following veises by Dr. Muir; — * 

“ (ocat fliiiie (‘sseiieo ])0 Init one, 

TIiv loniis aie thn'e; as fire llioii Ha/.est lien*, 

As liglitiiin.n ilaslle'^l in llu* atinos])Ii(‘i‘(‘, 

In lieaxen tlion Jiann-hl as lli(y”ol(Icn snn. 

3Inir, (). S. T., 
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was ill ]i(‘avon (lion liadsl t,liy primal birtli; 
lly art ofsaj^es skilliMl in sacred lore 
Tlioii wast drawn down to human lioaiilis of yore. 
And thou ahidVt a denizen of ('artli. 

Spniii;;’ from the mystic jiair,* hy priestly hands 
In wedlock joined, foith flashes A.^ni la-ight, ; 

Ihit, oh ! \e laaivens and earth, 1 tell you ri^hl, 

'1 h(! unnatiiral child d(*vonrs the parent brands. 

I’nt A.i^ni is a i;oil; we mu^l not deem 
Idiat lu' can err, or dare to conitireheml 
TIis acts, which far our reason’s j;rasp transcend ; 
Ift* best can judj;e what deeds a ,i;od b(‘S(HMn. 

And \ci this orphaniMl ^od himself survives ; 
Allhoii^h his haplc'^s mother soon ex)>ires, 

And cannot nuiso the balu* as babe reipiii'es. 

(Jri'at A”ni, wondrous infant, .urows and thrivi's. 

Smoke-bannered Ai^ni, .‘•'od with eraekline;- voice 
And flaniini; hair, when thou dost jiim’ce the <>loom 
At eaily dawn, and all the world illume, 
lloth heaven and earth and ,!j;ods ami men rejoice. 

In every home thou ait a weleonu' gmst, 

The housidiold tutelary lord, a son, 

A father, mother, brotin'r, all in one, 

A fiieiid by whom thy faithful friends are blest. 

A swift-winged messenger, thon callest down 

From heaven to crowd our In'arths the race diviiu', 
'I’o taste our food, our hymns to hear, henign, 

And all our fondest asfiiiations crown. 

Thou, Agni, art onr piiest : divinely wise, 

In holy .science versi'd, thy skill detects 
The faults that mai onr liti's, mistaki's corrects. 

And all our acts comjiletes and sanctities. 


The (wo tiieces of wood from which tire is [)roduced. 
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“ 'riioii arf thi' cord that stretches to the skies, 

'I’lic l)rid,i^^(‘ lliat scans the <-hasm, profound and vast, 
Dividing: earth from lieaven, o’er \vhi<*h at last 
Tilt* _<,n>od shall sahdy [»ass (o Panuliso. 

“ lint wIk'ii, ^r(‘al ^od, thine awful an^('r ^lows, 

And tin'll levi'alest thy destioyiiii; force, 

All cri'aliiK's tlci' h(*fore thy furious course, 

As hosts are chased hy ovi'rpowci inii^ foes. 

Thou leM'llesI all thou toiK'hest ; forests vast 
'I’liou sheai'st, like In-aids A\hich harher’s r.izor shaves, 
d’liy wind-drivon llaincs roar loiul as oei'aii’s waves. 
And all thy track is black wIk'ii thou hast past. 

‘‘ I lilt thou, ^ri'at Ayni, dost not always wear 
'I'liat diri'ful form ; thou lather lov’st to sliiin' 
rpon our hearths, with milder (lame hi'nii,m, 

And chi'cr the hoiiu's when' thou ait nursed with caic. 

*’ Ves! thou deli,i;htest all those men to bless 
Who toil unwi'aried to supply the food 
Which thou so Invest - logs of wi'll-dried wood, 

And lu'ajis of butter bring, thy favoiirih' nu'ss. 

*• 'riiougli J no Cow ])osscss, and have no store 
Of hulti'r, nor an axi* fresh wood to cleave, 

Thou, giMcious god, wilt my poor gift reci'ive : 

These fe.v diy sticks 1 bring — I have no mori'. 

I’reservc us, lord ; thy faithful servants save 
From all the ills h}' which our bliss is marred ; 
d’ower like an iron wall our lionuis to guard, 

And all the boons bestow our hearts can era\e. 

“ And when away our brief existence wanes, 

^Vhen wo at length our earthly homes must (pu’t, 

And our fiecd souls to worlds unknown shall (lit, 

Do thou deal gently xvitli our cold lomains. 

‘‘ And then, thy gracious form assuming, guidi* 

Oiu' unhoin part across the dark abyss 
Aloft to realms serene of light and bliss, 

Where righteous men among the gods abide.” 
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'“111 ca (jolobrated Iiyniii of tlic Rig- Veda, afctril)utod to 
Visi.slitha, Indr.i and tlu^ other gods arc called upon 
to destroy the Kravyads (tlie llesh-eaters), or llfikshas, 
cneiiiics of the gods. Agni himself is a Ivravyad, and as 
such takes an entirely dillerent character. Ife is then 
represented umler a form as hideous as tlie beings he, in 
common with the other gods, is called u[)on to (hivour. 
He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his enemies into 
his moutli, and devours them. He heats the edges of 
his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Rfikshasas.” * 

“ Tn the iMahabharata, Agni is represented as having 
exhausted his vigour by devouring too many oblations, 
and desiring to consume the whole Khandava forest, as 
a means of recruiting his strength. He was [at first | 
prevented from doing this hy Indra ; but having obtained 
the assistance of Krishna and Arjhina, he ballled Indra, 
and accomplished his object.” f 

According to the Ramayana, in order to assist Vislniu 
when incarnate as Rama, Agni became the father of JSli la 
by a monkey mother ; and according to the “ Vishnu 
Purana,” he married Swiiha, by whom he had three 
sons — Pavaka, Pavamana, and 8uchi. 

Agni has many names; those more generally known 
are the following : — 

Vahni, “He who r(‘ceives the li<nu, or liurnt sac- 
rifice.” 

Vltihotra, “ He who sanctifies tlie worshij)[)or.” 

Hhananjaya, Ho who com(U(‘rs («lestroys) I'iclH's.” 

Jivalana, “He who bui’iis.” 

Dhumketu, “He whose sign is smoke.” 


* |)()\vsoii, ‘‘ Diclioiirtiy of Hindu ]\lylliologv.' 
t Ibid, s.v. 
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(/lilirigantfcha, “ He wlio rides on a ram.” 

Sa])tajiliva, “ He who Jias seven tonemes.” 

Briliaspati and Braliinanaspati are generally regarded 
as being identical witli Agni. Nearly tlie same epithets 
are applied to them, with this additional one — of pre- 
siding over prayer. In some few hymns they are 
addressed as separate deities. In “The Religions of 
India,” M. Barth, regarding these as names of one and 
the same deity, thus describes him : — • 

“Like Agni and Soma, he is born on the altar, and 
thence rises upwards to the gods; like them, he was 
begotten in space by Heaven and Barth ; like Indra, he 
wages war with enemies on tlu' earth and demons in the 
air; like all three, he resid(‘s in the highest heaven, he 
generates the gods, and ordains the order of the universe. 
Under his fiery laeath the world was melted and 
assumed the form it has, like metal in the mould of the 
founder. At first sight it would seem that all this is a 
late product ol* abstract reflection; and it is juobable, in 
fact, from the very form of the name, that in so far as 
it is a distinct person, the type is comparatively modern ; 
in any case, it is peculiarly Indian ; but by its elements 
it is connected with the most ancient conceptions. As 
there is a power in the flame and the libation, so there 
is in the formula ; and this formula the priest is not the 
only j)erson to pi’onounce, any more than he is the only 
one to kindle Agni or shed Soma. There is a prayer in 
the thunder, and the gods, who know all things, are not 
ignorant ot the power in the sacramental expressions. 
They possess all-potent spells that have remained hidden 
from men and are as ancient as the first rites, and it was 
by these the ^^'orld was formed at first, and by which it 
is preserved up to the present. It is this omnipresent 
power of prat er which Brahmanaspati personifies, and 
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it is not without reason that lie is soiiietiuies confouiidetl 
with Agni, and especially with Indra. In reality each 
separate god and the priest himself become Bralimaiia- 
spati at the moment when they pronounce tlie mantras 
which gave them power over the things of heaven and 
of earth.” 
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CllAPTEll vr. 

SUN oil LUjUT DKITIKS. 

I. SUllYA. 

SniYA and Savitii are two names by wl\icb tlie Sun is 
coiniiionly addressed in the Vedic liynins. Soiiietiines 
one name is used exclusivc^ly, sometimes tluiy arc used 
iiitercliani»eably, aiul sometimes they are used as tliougli 
they represented (piite distinct objects. It is supposed 
that Savitri refers to the sun wlnui invisible; whilst 
Surya refers to him when he is visible to the woi- 
shippeis. This at any late <;ives reason for the 

two names being employed, though it may not explain 
the case satisfactorily in every instance. 64 ^^2- 

Although the hymns in which Hurya is atldiessed are 
not very numerous, his worship was most c.ommon in 
the olden time, and lias continued to the present hour. 
It is to him that the Gayatri, the most sacred text of 
the Vedas, is addressi;d at Ids rising by eveiy devout 
Ilnihman. Simple in its phraseology, this short verse 
is supjiosed tp exert magical jiowers. It is as follows : — 

“ Ta'I us iiieditair uii tliat, cxci'IIlmiI i;lo:y of tlio dixiiuj \’ivifu‘r; 

.May lie (or stiiiiiilato) our imtk'istaiidiui^s.” * 

As a specimen of the language employed in some of 
the later writings in reference to this verse, read the 
* “ liidiau Wisduui," [). ‘dO. 
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Tollowiiig few lines from the Skancla Purrina ” : — 
“Nothing in the Vedas is superior to the fhiyatri. No 
invocation is equal to the (jlayatri, as no city is e(|ual t(j 
Kasi (Benares), The (Jayatri is the mother of the 
Vedas, and of Brrilimans. By repeating’ it a man is 
saved. By the power of the (layatri the Kshetriya 



(Wanior caste) Vishvamitra became a Bnilimarsi 
(Bialiman saint), and even obtained such power as to 
bo able to create a new world. What is tliore indeed 
that cannot be edectcd by the Gayatri ? For the Gayatri 
is Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva, and the three Vetlas,”*^ 
* Kennedy’s “ irindii Mylliology,” p. .‘U5. 
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With proniiso of siicli blessings, it is not to bo wondered 
at that the worship of Siirya sliould continue. 

The following ti-anslation of hymns from the Hig- 
Vetla gives a fair s[)ecimcn of the language used in 
addresses to Surya: — 

Krliold tlio r.iys ol‘J)a\vn, lik<3 lu-ralds, load on liigli 
Tlio Snn, llial iikmi may boo the “roat alldiiiowiiig i;od. 

'riio btaib blink oil’ liko tliiovos, in ooinpany with Kighl, 

Hofoio th(‘ all-sooiii” oyo, whoso boains iev('al his piosoJioo, 
(:loaming liko hiilliant llanios, lo nation al’tor nation. 

With sj)(‘od, hoxond the kon ofiuoilals, thou. 0 Sun! 
host ovor travol on, conspicuous to all. 
d'liou dost oi’oaio the li.itht, and with it. dust illuiuo 
'I'Ik' univorso ontiro; thou risost in the sij^hl 
Of all the race of jinui, and all the host of hou\on. 

LiyhO^iviii” \ arnna I thy piercing; .i^lance dost scan, 

In tpiick succession, all this stiiTing, active world, 

And poiietraleth loo the broad ethereal space, 

31(‘<isuiing our days and nii^hls, and spying out all eu‘a(ures. 
Surya with tiaming locks, clear-sighted god of day, 

Thy seven ruddy Tuaios beai on thy rushhig car. 

With these, th\ .self-yoked sleed.s, se\ ('ii daughters of thy cluu iot 
Onward thou dost advanc(‘. To thy lefulgent oib 
In’^oiid this lower gloom, and upward to the light. 

Would ue ascend, 0 Sun ! thou g’od among the gods.’’ 

Surya, a.s we have already noticed, is regarded as a 
son of i\diti; at other times lie is said to he a son of 
JJyaus. Ushas (the Dawn) is called his wife, though 
in another passage he is said to be jtrodiiced by the 
Dawn. Some texts state that he is the Vivilier of all 
things ; whilst others state that he was formed and made 
to shine by Tndra, Soma, Agni, and others. 

From the character ascribed to Savitri in sonic hymns, 
it seems more natural to re<»ard him as the sun sliininjx 
in his strength, and Surya as the sun when rising and 

Indian Wisdom,’’ p. lit. 
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setting. Savitri is golden-eyed,''^ golden-luindcd, golden- 
tongiicd. Jle rides in a chariot drawn by radiant, wluto- 
footed steeds. He illuminates the earth; his golden 
arms stretclu'd out to bless, iidusing energy into all 
creatui'es, reach to the utmost ends oF heaven. He is 
leader and king in heaven; the other gods follow him, 
and lie it is who gives them immortality. He is prayed 
to for deliverance from sin, and to conduct the souls of 
the departed to the abode of the righteous. 

In th^', Ihiranic Age, Surya sustains quite a dilferent 
character. He is there called tlui son of Kasyapa and 
Aditi. He is described as a dark-red man, with three 
eyes and four {irms: in two hands are water-lilies ; with 
one ho is bestowing a blessing, with the other he is 
cncoiu'aging his worshippers. He sits upon a red lotus, 
and rays of gloiy issue from his body. Li addition to 
the daily worship that is offered him by Jhahmans in 
the repetition of tlie Oayatri, he is worshijjped once a 
year by the Hindus of all castes, generally on the first 
Sunday in the month of ]\bigli ; and in seasons of sick- 
ness it is no uncommon thing for the low-caste Hindus 
to employ a Bijl liman to repeat verses in his honour, 
in the hope that thus pro[)itiated he will effect their 
recovery. 

In the “Vishnu Pur}lna'’t we find the following 
account of Surya. He married Sangmi, the daughter of 
Visvakarma; who, after bearing him three children, was 
so o]jpresscd with his brightness and glory that she was 
compelled to leave him. Before her departure, she 
arranged with Chhaya (Shadow) to take her place. 
For years Surya did not notice the change of wife. 
But one day, in a tit of anger, Chhaya pronounced a 
curse upon Yama (Death), a child of SangmVs, which 
* Muir, 0. S. T.. v. 1G2 iV. f iii. diap. ii. 

I) 
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immediately took ('fleet. As Siiiya knew tliat no 
motlior’s corse cunlil destroy lier odspriiig, lie looked into 
the matter and discovcTod Unit his wife had foisaken him, 
leaving this otlier woman in her place. Through the 
power of meditation, Snrya found Sangiifi in a forest in 
the foim of a mare; and, in (naler that he might again 
enjoy her society, lie changed himself into a horse. 
After a lew 3^('ars, gi-owing tired of this arrangement, 
th('y leturiKsl in proper form to their own dwelling. 
But in order that Ids ])resence might he hearable to his 
wife, his father-in-law Vdsvakarma, who was the architect 
of the gods, ground the 8un upon a stone, and hy tliis 
limans reduced his brightness hy one-eighth. The pait 
thus ground from Surya was not wasted. From it 
wer(‘ produced the wonder-working discus of Vishnu, 
the trident of 8iva, ilie lance of Kartikeya (tlie god of 
war), and the W(\apons of Kuvera (the god of riches). 

The “Bhavishya Puiuna” sa^^s, “Because there is none 
greater than he {ie. Surya), nor has been, nor will he, 
therefore he is celebrated as the supreme soul in all the 
Veda.s.” Again, “ That which is the sun, and thus called 
light or effulgent power, is adorable, and must be wor- 
shipped by those who dread successive Idrths and deaths, 
and who eagml}^ de.sire beatitude.” In the “Brahma 
Bui ana”* is a passage in which the sun is alluded to 
under twelve names, with epithets peculiar to each, as 
though they were twelve distinct sun-deities : — 

“ ^The lirst Ibrin of the sun is Indra, the lord of the 
gods, and the destroyer of their enemies ; the second, 
Dhata, the creator of all things; the third, Paijanya, 
residing in the clouds, and showering rain on the earth 
from its beams; the fourth, Twasta, who dwells in all 
corporeal forms ; the fifth, Pushan, who gives nutriment 
* KiMiiictly’s lliiidu Mytliolof^y,” p. iUD. 
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to all beingp; tlic .sixth, Ary aiiica, who briiig.s sacrilico.s 
to a successful conclusion ; the seventh derives his name 
iVom almsgiving, and dclight.s mendicants with gifts; 
the eightli is called Vivas van, who ensures digestion; 
the ninth, Vishnu, who constantly manifests himself for 
the de.stniction of the enemies of the gods; the tenth, 
Ansurnan, who prc.serves the vital organs in a sound 
state ; the eleventh, Vanina, who, residing in the waters, 
vivifies the univcTse ; and the twelfth, Mitra, who dwells 
in the orb of tlic moon, for the benefit of the three 
worlds. '1 he.sc are the twelve .splendours of the sun, 
tlic supreme .spirit, who through them pervades the 
universe, and irradiates the inmost souls of men.” 

Surya is said to have Aruna (Rosy), the Dawn, the 
son of Kasyapa and Ivadru, as his charioteer. 

According to the Rrimayana, Sugriva, the king of the 
moid^cy host which assisted Rama in Ids great expedi- 
tion to regain [losscssion of Vita his wife, was a son of 
Surya by a monkey. According to the Maliabharata, 
the hero Kama also was the son of thi.s deity ; and when 
he was in the form of a horse, he became father of the 
Asvins, and communicated the white Vajur-Veda. 

AVhen speaking of the planets, Suiya will be noticed 
again under the name of Ravi. 

Among the many names and epithets by which this 
deity is known, the following are the most common : — 

Dinakara, “ The Maker of the day,” 

Bhaskara, “ The Creator of light.” 

Vivaswat, “The Radiant one.” 

Mihira, “He who waters the eartii;” /.e. he draw.s up 
the moisture from the seas so that the clouds are formeil. 

Grahapati, “ The Lord of the stars.” 

Karmasak.shi, “ The Witness of (mens) works.” 

Martanda, “A descendant of Mritanda.” 
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2. PuSTfAN. 

Pushan is the name of a sun-god to whom some liymns 
arc exclusively addressed, and whose praise at other 
times is sung in connection with that of Indra and other 
gods. In these hymns liis cliaracter is not very clearly 
defined. He is said* to behold the entire universe; is 
addressed as the guide of travidlers, and the })rotector 
of cattle. He is called upon to protect his seiwants in 
battle, and to defend them as of old. He is invoked in 
the marriage ceremonial, and asked to take the bride s 
hand, to lead her away, and to bless her in her conjugal 
I'clations. He is said also to conduct the H])irits of the 
departed from this world to the next. In one text he is 
called “ the nourishcr,” as Vishnu in later times was 
called “the preserver.” P»y far the greater number of 
prayers addressed to him seem to regard him as the 
guide and protector of ti’avellers,both along the oixlinary 
journeys of life and in the longer journey to the other 
world ; and as he is supposed to bo constantly travel- 
ling about, he is said to know the road by which they 
have to go. 

The following is a specimen of the hymns addressed 
to Pushan in the Jlig-V eda “ Conduct us, Pushan, over 
our road ; remove di.stross, son of the deliverer ; go on 
before us. Smite away from before us the destructive 
and injurious wolf which seeks after us. Drive away 
from our path the waylayer, the thief and the robber. 
Tread with thy foot upon the burning weapons of that 
deceitful wretch, whoever ho be. 0 wonder-working 
and wise Pushan, we desire that help of thine wherewith 
thou didst favour our fathers ! 0 god, who bringest all 
blessings, and art distinguished by the golden spear, 
* Muir, 0. S. T., V. 171 IV. 
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make wealth easy of ac<|iusition I Convey iis past our 
opponents ; make our [)aths easy to travel ; gain strength 
for us here. Lead us over a country of rich pastures; 
let no new trouble (beset our) path. Bestow, satiate, 
grant, stimulate us ; fill our belly. We do not reproach 
Pushan, we praise him with hymns : and we seek riches 
from the wonder-working god.” * “ May we, O Pushan ! 

meet with a wise man who will straightway direct us 
and say, ‘It is this.’ May Pushan follow our kine; 
may he protect our horses; may he give us food. . . . 
Come hither, glowing god, the deliverer, may we mcet.”t 

In the Puranas Pushan occupies a far less exalted 
position. It seems almost like a burlesque to see him, 
who in the Vedas is reverently approached as the giver 
of good to his worshi])pers, described as being obliged to 
feed upon gruel, because his teeth have been knocked 
out of his mouth. The earliest form of the legend describ- 
ing this event is found in the Taittiriya Sanhita. lludra, 
the name by which Siva was then known, not being in- 
vited to a gi'eat sacrifice that Daksha, his father-in-law, 
was celebrating, in his anger shot an arrow which pierced 
the sacrificial victim. Pushan ate his share, and in 
doing so broke his teeth. In de.scribing Daksha, J an 
account of this sacrifice will be given. In the “ Vishnu 
kurfina” Pushan appears as one of the Adityas. 

o. Mitra and Vauuna. 

These deities are most frc(j[uently named together in 
the hymns; Varuiia is often addressed alone, but Mitra 
very seldom. The idea of the older commentators was 
that Mitra rc])resented and ruled over the day, whilst 
Varuna was ruler of the night. “ Vanina is sometimes 

Muir, 0, S. 1'., V. 175. f v. 177. X R.irt iii. uli.q). i. 
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visible tu tlio gaze of bis wonsliippers ; he dwells in a 
house having a thousand doors, so that ho is ever 
accessible to men. lie is said to have good eyesight, 
for lie knows what goes on in the hearts of men. lie 



is king of gods and men; is mighty and terrible; none 
can resist his authority. He is sovereign ruler of the 
universe.” "It is he who makes tlie sun to shine in 
heaven ; the winds that blow are but his breath ; lie has 
hollowed out the channels of the rivers which flow at 
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lus cominaiKl, and lie lias made tlie doptlis of the sea. 
His ordinanecs are fixed and nnassailahle ; through their 
operation the moon walks in brightness, and the stars, 
which ajipeai' in the nightly sky, vanish in daylight. 
The birds Hying in the air, tlie rivers in their sleepless 
How, cannot attain a knowledge of his [>ower and wrath. 
But he knows the llight of the birds in the sky, the 
course of the far travelling wind, the patlis of ships on 
the ocean, and beholds all the secret things that have 
been or shall be done. He witnesses men’s truth and 
falsehood.” * 

The following is a metrical version of one of the 
hymns of the Kig-Veda as given by Dr. Muir : — t 

‘‘The mighty lord on Idgli oiir di'eds as if at, li.uid es[)ios; 

The p,ods know all men do, IhoiiL^h men would fain thidr deeds 
disi;inM! : 

Whoe’er slamis, whoe’er muv(“S, or sleab fiom jdaee (o place, 

Or ]]ides him in his secret cell, the gods his movcMiieiits trace. 
Wherever two togidher ]ilot, and demii they aie alone, 

King \'arnna is tlieie, a third, and all their scluiines an^ known. 

This eaitli is his, to him heh-ng those \ast and houndh'ss skie^^, 

])oth seas within him rest, ami yet in that small [)ool he lies. 
Wlioever far beyond the sky should think his W’ay to win, 
lie could not there ('huh' the grasp of Vaiuna the king, 
llis s[)ies descending from the skies glide all this world around; 

'fheir thousand eyes, all scanning, sweeji to earth’s lemolest hound. 
Whate'er oNisIs in heaven and earth, whate’er beyond the skies, 
llefore the eye of \'arima the king unfolded lies. 

The secret winkings all he counts of every moital’s eyes ; 

He wields this unhersal frame as gamester t.hiows his dice. 

Thos(! knotted nooses which thou llingst, O god ! the had to snare, 
All liars let them overtake, but all the truthful spare.” 

Professor Roth says of this liyniii, “ There is no hymn 
in the whole Vedic literature which expresses the divine 
omniscience in such forcible terms;” and it would not 


Muir, (). S. T,. V. 5.S If. 


t Ibid. V. hi. 
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bu easy tu find in any literature many passages to surpass 
it in this respect. 

Ill other liymns vve learn that the affairs of men are 
under his control ; he is asked to prolong life, to punish 
transgressors ; and a hope is held out that the righteous 
shall see him reigning in the spirit vvorhl in conjunction 
witli Yama, the ruler of that region. Varuna in fact 
has attributes and functions ascribed to him in the 
Vedas, of a liiglier moral character than any other of the 
gods, and therefore men call upon him for pardon and 
purity. “ Release us,” they say, “ from tlie sins of our 
fatliers, ami from those which we liave committed in 
our own persons.” And again, “ lie gracious, O mighty 
god, be gracious. I have sinned tlirough want of powei*; 
be gracious.” 

In the hymns addressed to Mitra and V^aruna together, 
almost the same terms arc employed as when Varuna is 
addressed alone. Both are spoken of as rigliteous, and 
as the promoters of religion. They are saiil to avenge 
sin and falseliood. 

In the Vedic literature, though Varuna is not re- 
garded chiefly as the god of the ocean, as he is in the 
later writings, but rather, as the above hymns show, as 
one of the gods of light, yet there are pas.sages which 
describe him as being connected with the waters of the 
atmos[)here and on the earth, which affoi’d some founda- 
tion for the later conceptions of his kingdom. Thus, for 
instance, we read, “ May tlic waters which are celestial, 
and those which flow; those for which channels are 
dug, and those which are self-produced ; those which are 
proceeding to the ocean, and are bright and pui’ifying, 
preserve me ! May those (waters) in the miilst of which 
King Varuna goes . . . preserve me ! ” * In other places 
* Alnir, U. S. 1’., v. 7^5. 
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fic is said to dwell in the waters as Soma does in the 
woods. Profcssoi* Roth gives a jn’obable explanation as 
to the manner in whicli Vanina, who was originally the 
god of tlie heavens, came to be regarded as the god of 
the ocean. He says: *" “When, on tlie one hand, the 
conception of Vanina as tlie all-embracing heaven had 
been established, and, on the other hand, the observa- 
tion of tlie rivers tlowing towards the ends of the earth 
and to the sea had led to the conjecture tliat there 
existed an ocean enclosing tlie earth in its bosom, then 
tlie way was thoroughly preiiared for connecting Vanina 
with the ocean.’' 

In tile Hnllimana of the Rig- Veda t is an interesting 
legend showing that probably hinnaii sacrilicc^s were at 
one time offered to Vanina. A certain king named 
llarischandra had no son. Being greatly distressed on 
this account, as a son was necessary to the due per- 
formance of his funeral ceremonies, the king, acting 
u])on the advice of Narada the sage, went to Vanina, 
saying— 

*• L(_‘t lint ;i soil 1 m‘ lioni, O king ! (0 nn*. 

And I will s.u‘rilii.M‘ that M)n Id llaa'." 

Vanina heard the prayer, and granted a son. When 
the boy grew up, his father told him of the vow lie had 
made ; but unfortunately the son was not willing to be 
sacrificed, and left his home. Vanina, not being at all 
pleased at the non-fulfilment of the king’s vow, afflicted 
him with dropsy. For six years the boy wandered in 
i\lie forest; at length, happening to meet with a jioor 
Biahman with his three sons, the prince proposed to 
purchase one of them to offer to the god as a substitute 
lor himself, fflu^ father could not give up his lirstborn, 


^ Muii, 0 . S. V. 75 . 


f *• liidiim WiMliiin,” p. ‘J'.l. 
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the inotlior would not yield Iier youngest ; tlie middle 
one was thonddi-o taken, ddui j)i-in('C tken returned 
lioiiie, taking with him the Birilimans son. At tirst the 
king was delighted at the prospect of being able to keep 
his promise to the d(dty ; but a dilliculty now arose as 
to who wouM slay the boy. After some time, on the 
consideration of a large present being made to him, the 
boy’s lather consented to <lo this The boy was bound, 
tlui father ready to strik(', whiui the boy askcul ])er- 
mission to recite sonui texts in praise of the gods. Of 
course this was grante.l ; and as a result the deities thus 
laud(*d were so ])leas(‘(l with tlie boy’s ]>iety, that they 
interceded witli Varuna to spare him. Vbiruna granted 
their recpiest, suffered the boy to live, and llarischandra 
recovered from his sickness. 

Li the Piuanas, as mentioned lad'ore, Varuna is <le- 
scribed as the god of the ocean. Aft(;r a g?*eat conflict 
between the powers of lujaven ami earth, wlien oi’dcr 
was again restored, tlie “Vishnu Puiaiia” records the 
])osition assigned to the various deiti<*s. In that account 
Varuna is said to rule over the waters. In tlie same 
Purana we read that an old lhahman named Idicliika 
was most anxious to obtain in marriage a daughter of 
King Cfadlii, who was really an incarnation of Indra. 
(laillii refused to give his daughter to Richika except 
on one condition: that he would present him wdth a 
thousand fleet horses, each having one white ear. 
Horses of this colour w'cre special favourites of Imlra; 
hence those sacrificed to him usually had this peculiarity. 
The Rrrilimaii is said to have propitiated Varuna, the 
god of the ocean, who gave him the thousand steeds, 
liy means of which he was able to obtain the princess 
in marriage. 

Varuna is icpreseiited in pictures as a white man 
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sitting u})Ou a fabulous marine monster called a hmhira. 
This animal has the head and front legs of an antelope, 
and the body and tail of a fish. In his right hand 
he carries a noose. He is occasionally worshipped in 
seasons of drought, and by fishermen as they cast their 
nets, but nowadays no images of him are made. 

The following legend is found in the “ Padma 
Puiana.” * On one occasion Havana, the demon king 
of the island, was travelling home to (-eylon, carry- 
ing with him a stone lliuja, the emblem of Siva. Ho 
Avas desirous of setting u}) the Avorshij) of the great 
god there, and was taking the image from th(^ Hima- 
layas for this purpose. But the gods, feai'ing he would 
grow too powerful through his devotion to Siva, wished 
to frustrate his purpose. Siva, in giving the stone, 
made Bilvana promise that wherever it first touched the 
ground, after leaving Siva’s abode, it should remain. 
Aware of this fact, the gods tried to induce him to let it 
rest on the earth before he reached (Ceylon. At last it 
was agreed that Varuna should enter Havana’s body, so 
that, in attem}»ting to free himself, he might be com- 
])elled to loose his hold of the luuju. Accordingly 
V^aruna entered Puivana, and caused him such intense 
pain that he could scarcely bear it. AVhen thus sulfer- 
ing, Indra, in the form of an old Birdiinan, passed 
by, and offered to take hold of the stone. No sooner 
did Havana entrust it to him, than he let it fall to 
the ground. It is said that it sank into the earth, the 
top of it being visible at Vaidyanath in Jlirbhum to this 
day. The river Khursu is said to have taken its rise 
from Varuna when he left Havana at this place ; and, as 
a result, the Hindus will not drink of its waters. 

Although Varuna is described in the Vedas as a 
* “ Ward on tlio Hindoos,” i. r>7. 
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lioly boiii^', according to tlie teaching of the Puranas 
Jii.s heaven is a place of sensual delights. Jlc sits with 
his ([ueeii Vai-uni on a throne of diamonds; Samudra 
(the sea), Ganga (the Ganges), and the gods and god- 
desses of different rivers, lakes, springs, etc., form his 
court. And stories are told of conduct the very opposite 
to what would he cx])ectcd in one who once was ad- 
dressed in such language as is found in the Vedic 
hymns. He is said, conjointly with Surya, to have 
been enamoured of Urvasi, a nymph of India’s heaven, 
by whom they had a son named Agastya, one of the 
most eminent of Hindu ascetics. 

Vanina is also known as Prachctas, the wise ; Jalapati, 
the lord of water ; Yridajiati, the lord of acpiatic animals ; 
Amburaja, the king of waters ; Pasi, the noose-carrier. 


4. Tiik Asvins. 

From the hymns addressed to these deities it is not at 
all easy to know who or what they are. Yaska, the 
commentator of the Vedas, deriving the name from a 
root meaning “ to fill,” says they arc called Asvins 
because they pervade everything, the one with light, tlie 
other with moisture. Another commentator says they 
are called Asvins because they ride upon horses. Some 
say that by them lu'aveii and earth arc indicated ; others 
that they are day and night; others, again, that they 
are the sun and moon. Professor iloth says, They hold 
a perfectly distinct position in the entire body of the 
Vedic deities of light. They arc the earliest bringers of 
light ill the morning sky, who hasten on in the clouds 
before the Dawn and prepare the way for her.'' * In 
some hymns they are said to be sons of the sun {ride 
Muir, (). S. T., V. 235. 
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fiurya) ; in others arc called children of the sky ; in 
others, again, as the otispring of the ocean. They sc'oiu 
to represent the transition from night to morning — 
night when it is passing into day. 

The Asvins are said to have had Siirya, the (laughter 
of Savitri, as their common wife. 8he chose them, as 
lier life was lonely. Her father had intended hej* to 
marry Soma; but, as the gods wctc anxious to obtain so 
beautiful a bride, it was agreed that they should run a 
race, Suryfi being the prize of the winner. Tlic Asvins 
were successful, and she ascended their clnariot.'*' [n 
another passage Soma is .said to have been her husband ; 
the Asvins being friends of the bridegroom. 

The Asvins arc regarded as the physicians of the gods, 
and are declar(‘d to be able to restore to health the blind, 
the sick, the lame, and the emaciated amongst mortals. 
They arc the special guardians of the slow and back- 
ward; the devoted fi'iends of elderly women who are 
iiiimarried. They are .said to preside over love and 
marriage, and are im])lor(Hl to bring together hearts that 
love.f 

A numbei' of legends an^ found illustrating the power 
of the A.svins in healing the .sick and assisting those in 
trouble, from whicli we learn that they could restore 
youth and vigour to the aged and decrepit ; they rescued 
a man from drowjiing, and carried him in safety to his 
home. The log of Vispaln, that was cut off in battle, 
they replaced by an iron one. At the rec^uest of a wolf', 
they restored sight to a man who had been blinded by 
his father as a punishment for slaughtering a hundred 
and one .sheep, which he gave to the wolf to eat. They 
restored sight and power to walk to one who was blind 
and lame. As a result of these and other similar legends, 

* 0. S. T., V. 2.3i;. t if'i‘1. v. L>;U. 
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the Asvins arc involved for “offspring, wealth, victory, 
destruction ol‘ enemies, the preservation of the wor- 
sliippors themselves, of their houses and cattle.” 

The following legend of the cure they effected on 
Chyavana, from the “Sata])atha Jhfdimana,” will illus- 
trate the peculiar features of the work of the Asvins: 

Chyavana, having assumed a shrivelled form, was 
abandoned by his famil}^ Saryata, a Rishi, with his 
tribe settled in the neighboiii‘hood ; when his sons seeing 
the body of Chyavana, not knowing it was a human 
being, ])elted it with stones, (^lyavana naturally re- 
sented this, and sowed diss(‘iision amongst the family 
of Saryata. Anxious to learn the cause of this, Saryata 
incpiired of the shejdierds neai’ if tluiy could account 
for it; tlu'y told him that his sons had insulted 
(diyavana. Saryata thereupon took his daughter Su- 
kaiiya. in his chariot, and, apologizing for what had 
been done, gave his daughter to the decrepit man as a 
peace-offering. 

Now the Asvins were in the habit of wandering about 
the world performing cures, ami, seeing Sukanya, they 
wore delighted with her beauty and wished to seduce 
her. They said, “What is that shrivelled body by 
which you are lying? Leave him and follow us.” She 
replied that whilst he lived she would not leave the 
man to whom her father had given her. When they 
came to her a secoml time, acting on her husband’s 
suggestion she said, “ You speak contemptuously of my 
husband, whilst you arc incomplete and imperfect your- 
selves.” And on comlition that they would make her 
husband young again, she consented to tell them in 
what respect they were imperfect and incomplete. Upon 
this they told her to take her husband to a certain pond. 

♦ lAIiiir, (). S. V. 2r>0. 
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\t‘tev batliinf^ tlicro, lio came fortli witli liis youth ro- 
nowed. Sukanyfi told the Asvins that tlu'y wore iiiij)orf(.‘ct 
hccauso they had not boon invited to Jidn tlie otlior 
i^oils in a groat sacrilicc tliat was to 1)0 cidobrated at 
Kui'ukshotra. 'Idie Asvins proceeded to the place ot* 
sacrifice, and, asking to bo allowccl to join in it, were 
told that they coubl not do so, ])ecause they liad 
wandered familiarly among men, ])erforming cures. In 
re[)ly to this, the Asvins declared that the gods were 
making a headless sacrifice. The gods imiuiring how 
this could be, the Asvins replied, “Invite us to join you, 
and we will tell yon.’’ T(> this the gods consented. 

in another account of this legend, it is said that, as 
th(i Asvins were })hysicians, they were couse juently 
unclean ; hence no Brahman must be a ])hysician, or luj 
is thereby unfitted for the work of a priest; but as the 
work of the Asvins was necessary, they were purified, 
and then allowed to join the gods. They then restored 
the head of the sacrifice. 

Professor Gold stucker * says, “The myth of the Asvins 
is one of that class of myths in which two distinct 
elements, the cosmical and the human or historical, have 
gradually become blended into one. . . . The historical 
or human clement in it, 1 believe, is repi’esentcd by 
those legends which refer to the wonderful cures effected 
by tlm Asvins, and to tlieir performances of a kindred 
sort; the cosmical element is that relating to their 
luminous nature. The link which connects both seems 
to be the mysteriousness of the nature and effects of 
light and of the healing art at a remote anth^uity. It 
would appear that these Asvins, like the Kiblms, were 
originally renowned mortals, who, in the course of time, 
were translated into the companionshij) of the gods.” 

* (.-lianiburs’s Cyclopaedia.” 
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T). Fsiias. 

Tins goddess, represciitiitive of the Djivvn, is a ffivourito 
ol)j<‘ct of celebration witli the Vedic ])oets, and “ tlie 
liyinns addi‘esse<l to Iier are among the most beautiriil — 
if not tlie most l)caiitiful — in tlie entire collection.” ''' 
She is described as tlie dangliter of tlie Sky, has Niglit 
for li('r sister, and is related to Vanina. She is at times 
s[)okeii of as the wife of the Sun; at other times Agni 
is given as her lover; tlie Asvins aie her friends. Tndra 
is at one time regarded as her creator; at another time 
he assumes a hostile position, ami even crushed her 
chariot with Ids thunderbolt. 

Ushas is saidf to travel in a shining chariot drawn 
by rmhly horses or cows, bike a beautiful maiden 
dressed by her mother, a dancing girl covered with 
jewels, a gaily-attired wife appearing before her husband, 
or a beautiful girl coming from her bath, she, smiling 
and confiding in the irresistible ])owcr of her attractions, 
unfolds her bosom to the gaze of the beholders. She 
dispels the <larkness, disclosing the treasures it concealed. 
She illuminates the world, revealing its most distant 
extremities. She is the life and health of all things, 
causing the birds to fly from their nests, and, like a 
young housewife, awaking all her creatures, sends them 
Ibrtli to the pursuit of their varied occupations. She 
does good service to the gods, by causing the worshipjiers 
to awake, and the sacrificial tires to bo lighted. She is 
asked to arouse only the devout and liberal, while she 
allows the niggaidly to sleep on. She is young, being 
born every day ; and yet she is old, being immortal, 
wearing out the lives of successive generations, which 
Mnir, (>. S. T., v. IHl. f b'i'k v. IDb 
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disappear one after another, whilst she continues uii- 
dyill^^ The souls of tlie departed are said to go to her 
and to the sun. 

In tlic following lines * will he found the main teach- 
ing of the Vedas respecting this goddess: — 

“ Iliii], iiuMy IVlias, goddess, Iionie 

irpoii Iliy sliiidug car, tlioii coiiiest like 
A lo\eh iiiaideii ky Jior mother deck<‘d, 

Disclosing coyly all thy hidden grace 
otir admiring eyes ; or like a wile 
I'nveiling to her lord, with conscious iiride, 
heauties which, us he gazes hningly, 

Seem fresher, f.iiier, each succeeding mmn. 

Thi'oiigh yjMis and years thou hast lived on, and yet 
d’hoii’rt ever 3 ’oung. Thou art the hrealh and life 
Of all llml breaihcs and li\('s, awaking day hy (lay 
l\l\iiads of prostrate sleep(‘rs, as from death, 

D.uisiiig the birds to Ihittcr in their nests. 

And rousing nam to ply with busy feet. 

Their daily duties ami ajipoiuted tasks. 

Toiling for wealth, or pleasure, or renown.” 

In the following verses by Dr. Muir f we have a still 
iiionj vivid picture of this goddess as reprcscntetl in the 
Yedic hymns : — 

Hail, U.sha.s, daughter of tluj skv, 

Who, borne upon thy .shining car 
l)\ iiiddy steeds from realms afar, 

And ever lightening drawest nigh — 

Thou sweetly smilesi, goddess fair, 

Di.selosing all thy youthful grace. 

Thy ho, sum bright, thy radiant face, 

And liistio of thy golden hair — 

“ She .shines a fond and winning bride, 

Who robes her foi ni in brilliant guise, 

And to her lord’s admiring eyes 
Displays her charms with cuiihciuus [aide — 

t Muir, 0. S. T., v. 190. 
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Or virgin 1)\ lior mother deelu'd. 

Who, .glorying in her hiMiily, sliows 
In every .glance her power she knows 
All eyes to lix, all lu'aits sohject — 

Or actress, who l)\ ^kill in song 

And dance, and giacel'id gestures light. 
And niany-cohnired vestures bright, 
Knchanis the e.i.gei, gazing throa.g — 

Or maid, who, woid. her limhs to lave 
In some, cold stream am.ong the woods, 
\V\\ere never vulgar eve ivdrudes, 
Kmeiges I'aiiei tiom the wave - 

Hut elos(‘ly hy the amorous Smi 

Ihirsued and Namjuished in tlu' laee, 
'I’liou soon art loeke(l in his embiaee, 
And with him hle!idest into one. 

Fair I’shas, though tlirough y('ais untold 
^I’hou hast lived on, yet thou ait hum 
Anew on each succeeding mom, 

.\nd so thou ait both young and old. 

.\s in thy late<l ceaseless course 
Thou rises! on us «lay by day, 

'Fhou weaix'st all our lives away 
With silent, (‘ver- wasting foice. 

Their round (»ur generations run : 

The old depait, and in their ]ilaco 
Spiings ever iij) a younger race, 

Wliilst thou, immortal, lookest on. 

.\11 those w'ho watcluMl hw thee of old 
Are gone, and now' 'tis w'c w’ho gaze 
On thy apjiroach; in future da 3 's 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 

Ihit ’tis not thoughts so grave and sad 
AIoik' that thou dost wdth thee bring, 

A shadow’ o’er our hearts to (ling— 
Thy beams returning make us glad. 
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*• 'I’liy si.strr, sad and suriil)lv 

AVitli still s lliiit ill llic liliic o\[)aiisc‘, 

Ijiko sl(‘(‘ple''S (*yus, niy.slL'iiims ]L;lan(‘o, 

>\l tliy approarli is (juiaielicd in li,^ld ; 

“And eaitldy lornis, till now coiicoali'd 
l>i*liind luT veil of dusky luM*, 

Once iiion; coiih' slnuply out to \ie\v, 
fly (liino iUiiiniiii; i^low iv\ (silcd, 

“Thou iirt the life of all that lives, 

T'he hieatli of all that hreatlu'S •, Uu‘ siyht 
01 tliei! niiikes (‘Very countenance hiiyht, 

New strenyfli to e\eiy spiiil i^dvi's, 

“W'lieii thou dost pii'ree the niuiky i^looni, 

Itirds tlutter loith Irom eviuy hiake, 
y\ll sleep(‘i‘s as Aoin death iiwake, 

And men their myriad l.isks res’iim'. 

“ SoiiK’, prosjx'ions, \\ake in lisll(‘ss mood, 

And others evc'iy nerM‘ to slrjiin 
d'he i;oid of power or wcidtli to .t^ain, 

Or what tlnw deem the hij^hest good. 

“ Jjiit some to holier thoughts a'>[)ire, 

In Jiymns the liiee celestial [iraise, 

Ami light, on human licarths to hhizi}, 
d'he hi‘iivi‘n-l)oru saciiticial Ihe. 

“ And not alone do kaid and priest 

Awake -the gods thy jtow'er confess 
Jiy stinting into consiuonsm'ss 
When thy lirst rays snlliise the (‘iist ; 

“ And hasting dowmward from the sky. 

They visit men devout and good, 

Oorisurne their coiis(‘crated food, 

And all their longings satisfy. 

“ IJright goddess, let thy genial mys 
To us bring store of envied wealth 
In kinc and steeds, and sous, with health, 

And joy of heart, and length of days.” 
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111 the later writings we find uiercly the name of 
Ushas. Tlie people lost much of their poetic lire ; hence 
the more human and practical deities caused the more 
poetical ones to pass into oblivion. Some of the figures 
ill the preceding extracts are most beautifully drawn. 
Idle changing colours of the dawn arc compared to the 
many-coloured robes of the dancing girl ; the golden 
tip[)ed clouds that apjiear ere tlie sun shines in his 
strength, are like the jewels of a bride decked for her 
husband; wliilst the (piiet modesty of the dawn herself 
is like a shy maiden, conscious indeed of her beauty, 
entering society under the protection of' her mother. 
And from the last four lines of the metrical sketch it 
will be noticed that she wiis believed to bo able to 
bestow upon her worshippers cattle, horses, sons, health, 
joy, and length of days. 
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GUAPTKR VII. 

TJIE STORM DEITIES. 

1. Fxdea. 

As was noticcsl previously, Jndra, together with Agni 
and Surya, by means of sacritice obtained supremacy 



over the other gods; and if we may judge from the 
number of hymns addressed to him in tlie Vedas, he was 
the most popular deity. 
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!Tg is tlie of the firmament, in whose hands are 
the thunder and the liglitning ; at whose command the 
refreshing* showers fall to render the earth fruitful. 
Wlien it is borne in mind that in India for months 
togethei* tlie earth, exposed to the scorchine- rays of tlie 
sun, becomes so hard that it is impossible for the fields 
to be ploughed or the seed to be sown, it will not be 
regarded as wonderful that the god who is supposed to 
bestow rain should frecpiently be appealed to, and that 
the most laudatory songs should be addressed to him. 
To the poetic minds of the V^edic age, the clouds that 
the winds brought from the ocean were enemies who held 
their treasures in their fast embrace until, compiered by 
Indra, they were forced to pour them upon the parched 
soil. And very naturally when, in answer to tlu' cry 
of his woi’ship]iers, the genial rains descended, and the 
earth was thereby changes! from a desert to a garden, 
songs of thanksgiving and })raise, couched in the 
strongest terms, were addressed to him. The attri- 
butes ascribed to him refer princi])ally to his physical 
superiority; and the blessings sought from him 
are chiefly of a physical rather than a spiritual 
character. 

Indra is not regarded as an uncreated deity. In 
some hymns he is spoken of as the twin-brother of 
Agni, and therefore the son of Heaven and Earth ; 
whilst, in other hymns, lu'aven and earth are said to 
have been formed by him. Althougli his parents arc 
often referred to, it is but seldom that they are named ; 
and wdien they are named, they are not always the 
rsamc. He is the king of the gods; and in post-Vedic 
ages his reign is said to extend for a hundred divine 
years only ; at the end of which time he may be super- 
seded as king by some other of the gods, or even by 
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man, if any be able to perform the severe penance 
necessaiy to obtain this exalted position. 

In pictures, Tndra is often represented as a man with 
four arms and hands ; with two lie holds a lance, in 
the third is a thunderbolt, whilst the fourth is empty. 
Ho is also sometimes |)aintcd with two arms only, ami, 
having eyes all over his body, is then called Sahasniksha 
(the thousand-eye). He is generally de[)icted as riding 
upon the wonderful elephant Airavata, who was pro- 
duced at the churning of the ocean,* carrying a thunder- 
bolt in his right hand and a bow in his left. In the 
Vedic Age his worship was far more popular than it 
is at present. 

The position and attributes of Indra as taught by 
the Vedas will bo .seen from the following description, 
ab])reviatcd from that given by Dr. Muir: — f 

“ (\)ni(^, Indm, cuiik.*, thou much iuvokee], 

Our poloul hymn tliy steeds has yoked, 
hi ic'ud Indra, from tlie sky descend, 

Thy course propitious hither hend. 
but, Indra, lhou<,di of us Ihou think<‘Kt. 

And our lihal ions gladly drinlost, 

We, moital men, can oidy sliau' 

A liuinhle portion of lliy care. 

We know how many potent ties 
Knchain iheo in thy paradi.se. 

'fhou hast at lionio a lovely wife, 

The charm and solace of thy life. 

Tliou hast a ecasidess round of joys 
Which all thy circlini;- hours emtdoys ; 

-loys such as gods immortal know, 

I'ngue-sed hy mortals hero heloa’.” 

Being invoked by mortals, Indra is born. The Sky 
and the Earth trembled at his appearance, and the Sky 
exclaimed — 

* See part ii. chap. iv. t Muir, O. S. T., v. 120. 
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“ 'I'liy fatlicr was a stalwart wij^^lit ; 

Of most consiinimato skill was lie, 

The £(0(1 whose genius hishioned Iheo.” 

Tmmefliatcly after Ills birtli tlie god gave iinrnis- 
takalilo evidence of his divinity. Grasping his weapons, 
lie cricnl — 

“ Where, mother, rlw(‘ll those warriors fiei’ee, 

AVhose haughty hearts these holts must piiM‘(‘e ? ” 

Eorne in his chariot, liastencd by the prayers of liis 
poojile, tlie god a]>pears. 

“ Yet not one form ahme he hears, 

Ihit various shapes of glory wears, 
llis asp('et changing at his will, 

Transmulod, yet resphuident still. 

In warlike seinhlanee sec him stand, 
lied lightnings wklding in his hand.” 

Ready prepared for him is a feast, tlie principal 
attraction of which is the Homa juice.* Indi*a was 
particularly fond of this intoxicating drink. It is a 
most strange circumstance that, whilst the Hindus of 
the present day are prohibited from the use of intoxi- 
cants, Indra is described as being addicted to the Soma ; 
whilst the drink itself is deified and worshipped as a 
god. Indra on his arrival is invited to rpiaff* the in- 
vigorating cup : — 

“ niiou, Indra, oft. of old hast (jualled 
With keen delight our Soma draught. 

All g(3ds the luscious Soma lovi’*, 

Ihit thou all otln*r gods above. 

Thy mother kncAV how well this juie(‘ 

Was fitted for her infant s use. 

Into a cup she crushed the sap, 

Which thou didst sip upon her la}). 


* See chap, viii. 
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Yor, Tiulm, on thy natal morn, 

Tlio vciy lionr that tlioii wast born, 

Thou didst tlios(^ jovial tastes display, 

Which still survive in stren‘>;th to-day.” 

Iiulra, after singing the praises of the Soma juice, 
drinks tlio proffi'red cup, and as a result is most gra- 
ciously disposed towards the worshippers, ready to give 
whatever tliey ask. When thus strengtliened by tlte 
draught, he goes forth to meet the great enemy he came 
to compicr. This enemy is Vritra (Drought). And in 
the contiict and victory arc .seen the peculiar blessings 
to the earth and man that Indra is able to grant. Vj*itra 
is thus described : — 

“ lie whose magic powers 
Trom earth withhold tlui genial showers; 

Of mortal men the foe malign, 

And rival of the race divine ; 

Whoso demon hosts from age to age 
With Indra war unceasing wag<‘; 

Who, times unnumhored cruslied ami slain, 

Is ever newly horn again, 

And evermore renews the strife 
In which again he forfeits life.” 

The battle is described at length ; in wliich we have 
a graphic description of the commencement of the rainy 
season, with the severe thunderstorms which usually 
accompany this change of the seasons. At last the 
conflict is over : 

“ And soon the knell of Vritra ’s doom 
Was sounded by the clang and boom 
Of Tndra’s iron shower. 

Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell. 

The dying demon headlong fell 
Down from his cloud-huilt tower.” 

As a result of the victory of the god, the rai ns descend 
and the earth is made fruitful : 
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“ Now l)ouii(l l)y Siislina’s spell no more, 

The clouds dischari^o their licjiiid store ; 

And loiiiv hy torrid snnheains baked 
'riie plains l)y copious showers are slaked ; 

Tli(‘ riveis swell, and seawards sweep 
'Ldieir tnrhid torrents broad aiul deep. 

The pc'asani views with deep delighl, 

And thankful heart, the an'pieioiis si-ht. 
llis hsitless iields, so sere ami sad, 

W’^ill soon with waving ero])s be glad ; 

.Vml mother Maith, now brown and bai’e, 

A robe of brilliant green will wear.” 

Aftci’ this blessing; has been received, the sun shines, 
and earth a^ain is hriglit; tlie gods come with their 
congratulations to tlioii* king, and men present tlieir 
tlianksgivings. 

Snell was Jndra in ancient times ; and though 
worshipped still, he occupies a very inferior position 
in the present ago. As mentioned jireviously, according 
to the teaching of the later hooks, his rule over the gods 
continues for a hundred divine years; at the expiration 
of which time he may bo superseded by another god, or 
even by a man. The Puranas teach that, in each age of 
the world, a ditferont lieing lias enjoyed this position. 
In the “ Vishnu PuiTina t i*'^ the following story of a 
man l aising himself to the throne of Indra. 

ddiere was a war between the gods and demons ; both 
parties inquired of Brahma which would be victorious. 
Brahma replied, “The side for which Kaji (an earthly 
king) shall take up arms." The demons called first 
upon Ejiji to invoke his aid. lie promised to assist 
them provided they would make him their Indra or 
king. They could not promise this, as Prahlada their 
Jndra’s term of ofiice was not yet e.xpircd. The same 

* Sec part ii. chap. x. f Book iv. chap. ix. 
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condition being proposed to the gods, they consented, 
and Raji became their [ndra. He fouglit for them, and 
compiered. (Tpoii tliis, Indra bowed down before him, 
and, ])lacing Rfiji’s foot upon liis head, said, “ Thou hast 
preserved me from a great danger. 1 acknowledge the(‘ 
as my fatlior : thou art king over all; I am thy son.” 
Raji, however, was contented to remain as king on earth, 
and appointed indra to continue as liis representative on 
the throne of heaven. On the death of Raji, his sons 
wished to assume the position their father had declined. 
This Tndi'a opposed, but was at length compelled to 
yiehl. After a time, being sad because deprived of his 
share in the sacrifices of moi'tals, Indra met with his 
s})iritual preceptor Vrihaspati, and asked him for a 
morsel of the sacrificial butter. The tciachcr replied 
that, had Indra a])plie(l to him earlier, he would not 
have been reduced to such straits; but “as it is,” ho 
said, “I will regain your sovereignty in a few days.” 
Upon this he commenced a sacrilice, with the special 
purpose of obtaining power for Indra. 'fhe result was, 
that Raji’s sons were led into sin, they became enemies 
of the Rifibnians, despised the Vedas, and mglected their 
religious duties. When thus weakened, Imlra fell upon 
and slew them. 

The most effectual way by which a mortal could 
obtain the position of Indra was by the sacrifice of a 
hundred horses ; and, as will be seen in the account of‘ 
Ganga,^ the Indra of that time did not object to [)lay 
the part of a thief, so as to prevent the c unpletion of 
the rites by which he was to be deprived of his 
sovereignty. The most common and generally success- 
ful method by which these ambitious moitals were 
frustrated in their design was by his sending down 
* Part iii. chap. viii. 
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sonio celestial nymphs, called Apsaras, who, by their 
beauty, distracted the thou/^hts of the devotees, and 
rendered them unfit to offer this great sacrifice. 

In the ‘‘Vishnu Ihirfina,” there is a legend of a 
conflict between Indra and Krishna, in which Indra is 
overcome. Krishna, accompanied by his wife Satyab- 
liMiml, visits Indra in his heaven. On her ari’Ival, this 
lady was most anxious to obtain possession of the 
wonderful IMrijrda tree, which was ])roducefl at the 
churning of the ocean, and planted in India’s heavenly 
garden. This tree was l»eautiful in form, was adorned 
with lovely and sweet-scented flowers, and bore most 
luscious fruit. The flowers had this virtue, that, vvu)rn 
in the hair by a wife, they enabhul her to retain the 
love of her husband; whilst those who ate the fruit 
of this tree could remember what had occurn'd in their 
previous states of e.xistence. At the reipiest of his 
wife, Krislina took the tree, and placed it Ujion Gariida, 
his wonderful bird-vehicle. Immediately there was an 
uproar in heaven ; but though Indra and his attendant 
d(‘ities tried to prevent the removal of his property, 
they could not do so. Krishna caught a thunderbolt of 
Indra in his hand, and, returning home unhurt, planted 
the tree in his garden. 

The Uritmlyana has a story .showing that Indra was 
believed to have been guilty of the grossest immorality 
— the seduction of the wife of his spiritual teacher. Ho 
is said to have visited the house of Gautama, in the 
form of a sage, hoping to be mistaken by the preceptor’s 
wife for her husband, who was absent from home. But 
although Ahalya knew him to be Indra, she yielded to 
his wishes. As Indra was about to leave, Gautama 
returned, and, knowing what had happened, cursed the 

* Book V. chap. xxx. 
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1^0(1 ami lus wife. Indra in consequence lost liLs iiian- 
liood ; and Alialya was doomed to live for many years 
invisible in a forest, until Rfima should come to restore 
lier to her former state/ Another account of this curse 
of Uautama was tliat Indra was compelled to carry a 
thousand disgraceful marks u[)on his body, that all 
miglit know the sin of which he liad been guilty. At 
the god’s earnest recpiest these Avere changed from tlieir 
original form into eyes; which by the ignorant came 
to be regarded as an indication of his omniscience. 

The heaven of India must not be passed over without 
notice, as it is there the good on eartli hope to go for a 
time, as a reward of their holy lives. To go to Swarga, 
as his heaven is named, is not the liighest happiness a 
man can obtain, because he cannot remain there for ever. 
When his allotted yeai*s of happiness are over, ho must 
return to eai’tli and live oilier lives, until he becomes 
perfect and fit to enjoy the higliest felicity — absorption 
into the JJivine Rcing. The “ Vislinu rurrnu ” f says: 
“ Not in hell alone do the souls of the deceased undei’go 
pain: there is no cessation even in heaven; for its 
temporary inliabitant is ever tormented with the pros- 
pect of descending again to earth. Again must he be 
born upon earth, and again must he die. Whatever is 
produced that is most acceptable to man becomes a seed 
whence springs the tree of sorrow.” 

Tlie home of Indra is situated on Mount Meru.J: It 

* One of tills sin of Indra was tlio fact lliat a sun of Jtnvaiia, 
<‘i demon king, wlio rulcil in Ceylon, was able to cairyliini olf as a cap- 
live, when he made war upon the gods; and it was not until Jh’ahiiia 
promised immortality to this warrior, that he consented to release his 
prisoner. Hrahma gave this prince the name of Indrajila (eompieror 
of Indra). 

t Book vi, chap. v. 

X Mem is a fabulous mountain, supposed to be the centre of the 
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lias beautiful houses for its inhabitants ; and the splen- 
dour of its capital is unequalled in the universe. Its 
gardens are stocked Avith trees that afford a grateful 
shade, yield the most luscious fruits, and are adorned 
with beautiful and I'ragrant flowers. Most beautiful 
nymphs (Apsaras) charm the happy inhabitants, whilst 
choristers and musicians, unrivalled in the universe, 
discourse sweet music. The cit}^ was built by Visva- 
karma. It is eight hundred miles in circumference, and 
forty miles high. Its pillars are diamonds; its palaces, 
thrones, and furniture, pure gold.* 

In Ifengal this deity is worshipped one day in each 
year. His imago is made of mud, prettily painted; on 
the day alter it has been worshipped it is cast into the 
river. At the commencement of a sacrifice, too, ho is 
invoked, in the hope that he will convey the prayers 
and offerings to the deity specially worshipped at that 
time, or that he will conduct the deity into the presence 
of the worshippers. In seasons of drought special offer- 
ings arc made to him in some parts of the country, that 
through his })owcr the clouds may ])our their streams 
uj)on the parched country. 

The more common of Indras other names are the 
following: — Sakra, the able one; Divapati, the lord of 
the gods ; Ihijii, he who wields the thunderbolt ; Vrit- 
rahfi, the destroyer of Vritra; Meghavrdiana, he who 
rides on the clouds; Mahcndra, the great Iiidra; Swarga- 
pati, the lord of Jieaven. 

earth. It is believed to be somewhere to the iiortli of tlie Himalayas, 
'flic heavens of the other gods are situated in its vicinity. From 
the fact tliat they regarded heaven to be near their former home, it 
would seem that tlie Iiido-Aryans retained pleasant recollections ot 
the place whence they migrated ; or perhaps the inaccessibility ot these 
mountains was a reason for heaven being placed on their summits. 

* “ Mahribhfirata,” quoted by AVard, ii. 30. 
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2. Indiuni. 

Of IndiHrii, tlio wife of India (calk'd also Sachi), very 
little is said. In the Ri^'-Yeda * we read, Among all 
females Indnlni is the niost fortunate ; for her husband 
shall not at any future time die of old age.” This may 
be explained by the fact that Indraiii is wife to all 
who successively attain to the throne of Indra. d'hero 
is always some one ruling in heaven ; the olHce is 
perpetual, and as she is the wife of the reigning king, 
whoever he may be, her husband can never die of 
old age. Though kings may come and go, she continues 
queen. She is said to have a son, Ohitragupta by name, 
who was born of a cow ; following to a curse pronounced 
by IJinfi, none of the goddesses could become a mother. 
She practised austeritie.s, in order that she might not be 
childless ; and by means of this ex[)cdient her desire 
was gratified. At the birth of this child, the reputol 
mother suffered all the pains attendant on childbirth, 
and was able to nurse him. 

Paujanya. 

There are a few hymns addressed to this deity in the 
Rig- Veda ; but from the character and functions ascribed 
to him it is dililcult to see wherein he diHers from Indra. 
Professor Roth f says, “ Taking a review of the whole, 
we find that Parjanya is a god who presides over the 
lightning, the thunder, the rain, and the procreation of 
plants and living creatures. But it is by no means clear 
whether ho is originally a god of the rain, or a god of 
the thunder.” In another essay he says Parjanya is 
“ the god of the thunderstorms and rain, the generator 

* .Abiir, 0. 8. T., v. 82. f Ibiih v. 142. 
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and nourishcr of plants and living creatures. Seeing 
that the hymns addressed to this deity are so very 
similar to those sung to Indra, may not Parjaiiya (whoso 
name signifies one acting for another) be merely another 
name for Indra?” In these hymns arc the following 
[)assagcs,* all of which are in perfect harmony with those 
in honour of Indra : — “ Laud Parjanya, worship him with 
reverence — the procreative and stimulating f'ructifier. 
. . . lie splits the trees; he destroys the Kakshasas 
(cloud demons who withhold the rains). The whole 
creation is afraid of his mighty stroke ; even the innocent 
man llees before the vigorous god, when Parjanya thun- 
dering smites the evildoers. Like a charioteer urging 
forward his horses with a whip, the god brings into 
view his showery scouts. Prom afar, the lions’ roarings 
aviso when Parjanya charges the clouds with rain. The 
winds blow, the lightnings fall, the jdants shoot up, the 
heaven fructifies ; food is produced for all created things 
when Parjanya thundering replenishes the earth with 
moisture. Raise aloft thy vast water-vessel, and pour 
down showers ; let the discharged rivulets roll on for- 
ward, moisten the heaven and earth with fatness; let 
there be well-filled drinking-places for the cows.” 

in all this there is not a single idea that was not 
expressed in the hymns to Indra noticed previously. 
Jn the Puriinas Indra is generally styled the king of the 
gods ; whilst Paijanya is spoken of as the ruler over, 
and as dwelling in, the clouds. 

4. VAvu. 

Another of the storm-gods is Vayu, the god of the 
winds. He is often associated with Indra, and is 

♦ Muir, 0. S. T., V. 140. 
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rdj^arded, equally with him, as representing or ruling 
over the atmosphere. He won the race for the first 
draught of the Soma juice ; and, at Indra’s re(j[uest, 
allowed him to have a (piarter of it. He does not 
occupy a very prominent position in the Vedic hymns. 
In one i)assago we read, “ The two worlds (heaven 
and earth) generated him foi- wealth.” This may be 
intended to teach his parentage; and Dr. Muir says 
that he is not aware ot any other passage where his 



})arentage is dcclai’ed. He is said to be the son-in-law 
of Tvastri (Yisvakarma) ; but here a difficulty occurs: 
only one daughter of Tvastri is mentioned, and, as was 
noticed in the account of Suiya, lie was said to be 
husband of this girl. 

Vfiyu is described f as being most handsome in form; 
one who moves noisily in a shining car, drawn by a pai r 
of red or purple horses. At times the number of horses is 
increased to ninety -nine, a hundred, or even a thousand. 

* Muir, 0. S. T., V. 140. f Ibid. v. 14.4. 

1 '' 
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This latter number would probably be employed during 
a cyclone. He is sehloin mentioned in connection with 
the Maruts (storm-deities), though in one place he is 
said to have begotten them by the rivers of heaven. 

Another name for Yayii in the Vedas is Vata. The 
praise of Yfita is sung in the following hymn : — * “ (I 
celebrate) the glory of Yata’s chariot; his noise comes 
rending and resounding. Touching the sky, he moves 
onward, making all things rinbly; and ho comes 2)ro- 
pelling the dust of the earth. The gusts of air rush 
after him, and congregate upon him as Avomen in an 
assembly. Sitting along with them on the same car, 
the god [India] who is king of this universe is borne 
along. Hasting forward ... he never rests. Friend of 
the waters, iirst-born, holy, in what place was he born ? 
His souikIs have been heard, but his form is not (seen).” 

In a later age, when it was thought necessary to con- 
nect the heroes, Avhosc exploits are then sung, with the 
gods, Vayu, or Pavan as he is then called, is said to have 
had a son, Hanuman, by a monkey mother. Hanuman 
played a most conspicuous part in Rama’s expedition in 
search of 8ita. In the Mahilbharata, Bhima (the Strong), 
one of the bravest of the warriors whose history is given 
there, is also said to be a son of Vayu. Kunti, the 
mother of Bhima, had a boon granted as a reward of 
her devotion, that she could obtain a child by any of 
the gods she might wish. As her husband, owing to a 
curse, could not become a father, she employed this 
charm, and so Yayu became the father of Bhima. 

Vayu or Pavan (the Purifier) is represented in pictures 
as a white man riding on a deer, and carries a white flag 
in his hand. In the Puranas he is said to be son of Aditi. 

Other names by which this deity is known are the 

♦ Muir, 0. S. T., V. 146. 
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lollowing : — Anila, breath ; Marut, air that is necessaiy 
to life ; Sparsana, he who touches : Gandhavaha, he wlio 
carries odours. 


5. The Maiiuts. 

In one [)assagc in tlic Rig- Veda these gods are said 
to he one liundrcd and eighty in nund^er; in another 
text, twenty-seven is the number given; whilst in tlie 
Puranas they are said to be forty -nine. In the Vedas 
they are called the sons of Rudra. They are the coin- 
})anions of Jndra ; at times they worship him, and thus 
acknowledge his superiority ; at others they seem to 
assert tlieir inherent power, and remind Indra of the aid 
they have given him. They are addressed in the follow- 
ing strain : — * “ Spears rest upon your shoulders, ye 
Alaruts; ye have anklets on your feet, golden ornaments 
on your breasts, lustre in your ears, fiery lightnings in 
your hands, and golden helmets placed on your heads.” 
'fhey are armed with golden weapons and lightnings; 
they dart thunderbolts, gleam like flames of fire, and 
are borne along with the fury of boisterous winds. They 
split Yritra (Drought) to pieces, are clothed with rain, 
create darkness during the day, water the earth, and 
avert heat. They cause the earth and the mountains 
to quake. They were accustomed to the use of tlic 
soma ; and were appealed to, to bring healing remedies, 
which arc described as abiding in the (river) Sindliu, 
the seas, and the hills. 

In the “ Vishnu Punlna ” f we find quite a different 
account of the Maruts. They are there said to be the 
sons of Kasyapa and Diti. Diti having lost her children, 
propitiated her husband, who promised her a boon. She 

* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 147 ft’. t Book i. chap. xxi. 
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asked that she might have a son of irresistible prowess 
and valour, who should destroy Indra. The Muni pro- 
mised to grant this request on one condition. “You 
shall bear a son,” he said, “who shall slay Indra, if witli 
thoughts wholly pious, and person entirely pure, you 
carefully carry the babe in your womb for a hundred 
years.” Diti accepted the boon with this condition. 
Indra hearing of this, tried his best to distract her 
mind, and so prevent the birth of this wonderful child. 
When ninety-nine years had passed, an o})portunity 
ofiered itself. Diti retired to rest one night without 
having washed her feet, and thus violated a rule of 
ceremonial purity. Indra, cvcr-watchful, availing him- 
self of this neglect, was able to accomplisli his purpose. 
With his thunderbolt he cut the embryo into seven 
parts. The children cried bitterly, and Indi*a was un- 
able to console tliem. Incensed at their obstinacy in 
crying, he cut each of tliese seven i)arts into seven, and 
thus formed the forty-nine Maruts. The name Maruts 
was given to them from the words “J^Ia rodih ” (Wee]> 
not), used by Indra when trying to (piiet them; and 
tliey became subordinate deities — the associates of the 
wielder of tlie thunderbolt. 

It is not difficult to see liow tlie dwellers in India 
should have imagined that one god, even though he 
was the king of the god.s, should sometimes need assist- 
ance in the management of the winds. The farther the 
Aryan immigrants travelled south and eastward, the 
liercer were the stornis they experienced. Hence arose 
the hymns addressed to the lesser deities who were 
invoked to assist Indra in his mighty task of controlling 
them. 
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SOMA. 


Soma, according to the Vedic hymns, is tlio god who 
'' represents and animates the juice of the Soma plant/’ 
He was the Indian Bacchus. Not only are all the 
hymns of the ninth book of the Rig- Veda, one hundred 
and fourteen in number, besides a few in other places, 
dedicated to his honour, but constant references occur to 
him in a large pro])ortion of other hymns.f In some of 
these liynins he is extolled as the Creator, or Father of 
the gods, hividontly at that time he was a most populai* 
deity. Indra, as was stated before, was an enthusiastic 
worshipper of Soma. 

The following lines will show the warmth of f(»eling 
that was cherished towards him ; — 

* The of tbn is tlie Aaclepias aoithi of 

Ivoxlair^l). It is a croopiiig plant, almost deslifuto of loaves. It has 
small ^Yllite frag-rant flowers collected round the exlremilios of the 
hranolics. Roxhiiri^h .says that it yields purer milky juice than any 
other i)laiit he knows; and that this juice is mild, and of an acid 
nature, 'the temder shoots are often plucked hy native travellers. It 
i^TOWs on hills of the I’linjah, in the llolan Pas.^i, in the neii;hhourhood 
of Poona, etc. In the Ihuhniana of the Ki.t;-Veda (IIaui:!;'s Translation}, 
is a most intcrcstin*,^ account of the Soma sacrifice. This is occasional!}^ 
mad(5 in the present da}% hut very foAv priests arc acquainted with the 
ritual of this once celebrated sacrifice. 

t ^luir, 0. S. T., V. 258. 
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“ This Soma is a god; he cures 
Tlic sharpest ills that man endures. 

Ho heals the sick, the sad he cheers, 
lie nerves the Avoak, dispels their feam ; 



Tlie faint with martial ardour tires, 
With lofty thoughts the hard inspires ; 
Tlie soul fi-om earth to heaven he lifts ; 
So great and wondrous are his gifts, 
Men feel the god within their veins, 
And cry in loud exulting strains : 


SOMA, 
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‘ We’ve quaffed the 8oma bright 
And are immortal grown : 

We’ve entered into liglit, 

And all the gods have known. 

What mortal now can harm, 

( )r foeman vex 11 s more ? 

Thi’ongh thee, beyond alarm, 

Immortal god, Ave soar.’ ” 

From the Vedas the following account of KSoma is 
derived. t In some passages the plant is said to have 
])een brought from a mountain and given to Indra; 
in others, King 8oma is said to have dwelt amongst 
the Gandharvas, a race of demi-gods tliat form the 
choir in Tndra’s heaven. The gods, knowing the virtues 
of this king or plant — for the two terms seem to bo 
indiscriminately ai)plied — wished to obtain it. Not 
knowing how to get it, Yach (the goddess of speech) 
said, “The Gandharvas are fond of women; let me go, 
and I will obtain it for you.’’ The gods said, “ How can 
wo spare you?” She replied, ‘‘Obtain the god; and 
I will tlicn return to you, wlienever you may want mo.” 

Another account of this affair is, that wliilst the gods 
were living on earth. Soma was in the sky. Wishing to 
possess it, they sent Gayatri (a name of Brahma’s wife 
or daughter) to fetch it. She went in the form of a 
bird, and was I’otui’iiing with it, when the Gandharvas 
seized it, and only gave it up when the goddess Vach 
went amongst them as narrated above. 

When KSoma was brought to the gods, a dispute arose 
as to who should have the first draught. At length, 
this Avas decided by a race. Vayu first reached the goal, 
Indra being second. Indra tried hard to win, and when 
near the winning post proposed that they should reach 
it together, Vayu taking two-thirds of the drink. Vayu 

* Muir, 0. S. T., V. 130. f Ibid. v. 203 ff. 
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said, " Not so ! I will be the winner alone.” Then Indra 
said, “ Let us come in together, and give me one-fourth 
of the draught divine!” Vayu consented to this, and 
so the juice was shared between them.* 

Soma is said to have had thirty-three wives, the 
daughters of Prajfipati ; of these Rohini was the favourite. 
Being dissatisfied with the partiality shown to their 
sister, the other wives returned to their father. Soma 
asked that they might come back to him; the father 
consented to restore them, provided Soma would treat 
them all alike. Soma promised to do this ; but, failing 
to keep his promise, he was smitten with consumption 
for breaking his word. 

In the verses descriptive and songs in praise of Soma, 
the actual juice, and the god suj)posed to dwell in 
and manifested by it, are not at all distinct. All the 
gods drink of it; and Soma, the god in the juice, is said 
to clothe the naked and heal the sick. Many divine 
attributes are ascribed to him. lie is “ addressed as a 
god in the highest strains of adulation and veneration. 
All powers belong to him ; all blessings are besought of 
him, as his to bestow.” Ho is said to be divine, immortal, 
and also to confer immortality on gods and men. In 
a passage where the joys of paradise ai‘c more distinctly 
anticipated and more fervently iniplored than in most 
other parts of the Rig- Veda, Soma is addressed as the 
god from whom the gift of future felicity is expected. 
Thus it is there said, “Place me, 0 purified god, in 
that everlasting and imperishable world, where there is 
eternal light and glory. 0 Indu (Soma), flow for Indra 1 
Make me immortal in the world wliere Vaivasvata lives, 
where is the universal sphere of the sky, where those 
great waters fiow.” f 

* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 14-1. 


t Ibid., V. 2GG. 
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From the hymns afldresscd to this deity it is evident 
tliat at one time it was considered riglit for the Hindus 
to use intoxicants. Now as a rule they are forbidden. 
Amongst the members of one branch of the worship] )cr.s 
of Krdi they are commonly indulged in, but witli 
almost this single exception, the people do not toucli 
them, and Soma, in his Vedic character has ceasisl to b(> 
worshipped. 

In later years the name Soma was, and still is, given 
to the moon. Ilow and why this change took place is 
not known; bub in the later of the Ycdic hymns tlierc 
is some evidence of the transition. In the following 
passcage Soma seems to ])o used in both senses — as god 
of the intoxicating juice, and as the moon ruling through 
the niglit. “ By Soma the .\dityas arc strong; by Soma 
the earth is great; and Soma is placed in the midst 
of tlio stars. Wiien they crush th.e plant, ho wlio drinks 
regards it as Soma. Of him whom tlu^ ])riests regard as 
Soma (the moon) no one drinks.” * In another passage 
this prayer is found : “ May the god Soma, he whom 
they call the Moon, free me.” Again, “Soma is the 
moon, the food of the gods.” “ The sun has the nature 
of Agni, the moon of Soma.” 

In the “Vishnu Parana ”t we rea<l, “Soma was 
appointed monarch of the stars and plants, of Bnlhinans 
and plants, of sacrifices and penance.” In this Parana 
wo have quite a different account of the origin of Soma; 
but it must be borne in mind that in this account the 
term refers only to the moon. At the time the “ Vishnu 
Punina ” was written, intoxicants were strictly forbidden; 
hence Soma, as the god of the intoxicating juice, was no 
longer known and praised. According to that Purana,f 

* Muir, 0. S. T.. v. 271. t i. diap. xxii. 

t Book iv. chap. vi. 
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8oma was tho son of Atri, the son of Brahma. He 
performed the Rajasuya sacrifice, and from tlic glory 
thence acquired, and tlie immense dominion with which 
he had been invested, became so arrogant and licentious, 
that he carried off Tara, tlie wife of Vriliaspati, the 
preceptor of the gods. In vain Vriliaspati sought to 
recover liis bride ; in vain Brahma commanded, and the 
lioly sages remonstrated. In consequence of this there 
was a great war; the gods fighting with Indra on the 
one side trying to recover Tara ; Soma witli the demons 
on the other. At length she a[)pealed to Brahma for 
protection, who thereupon commanded Soma to restore 
licr. On her return, Vriliaspati finding she was pregnant, 
refused to receive her until after tho birth of her child. 
In obedience to his orders, the child was immediately 
horn; who being wonderful in beauty and power, both 
Vriliaspati and Soma claimed him as their son. Tara 
lieing refei’red to, was too much ashamed to speak. The 
cdiild was so indignant at this, that he was'ahout to curse 
her, saying, “Unless you declare who is my father, I will 
sentence you to such a fate as shall deter every femah' 
from hesitating to speak the truth.’' On this Brahma 
again interfered, pacifying the child, and saying to Tara, 
“Tell me, my child, is this the child of Vriliaspati or 
Soma U’ “ Of Soma,” she said, blushing. As soon as 
she had spoken, the lord of the constellations, his coun- 
t(‘nance being bright, embraced his son and said, “Well 
done, my hoy; verily thou art wise;” and hence his 
name was Bud ha.* 

* Tills I’lallm, sou of Soma, and regent of the planet Mercury, must 
not he confounded with Buddha, tho teacher whose tenets are held hy 
the Buddhists of the present day. ^I'lie two Ixiings have nothing in 
eonnnon ; and the names arc identical only when one or other of them 
is misspelt. 
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CHAPTER TX. 

TVASTRI Ol’w VISVAKAKMA. 

TvASTRi,or,as ho is called in the later works, Visvakanna, 
is the architect and workman of the gods — the Hindu 
Vulcan. The heavenly places were formed hy him, and 
tlie warlike gods are indebted to him for their wonder- 
working wca])ons. He sharpens the iron a\;o of 
Pralimanaspati (Agni), and forges the thunderbolts of 
Tndra, He is intimately associated with men ; ho forms 
luisband and wife for eacli other from tlie womb, and 
] dosses the married couple with offspring. This accounts 
for the fact that tlie wives of the gods are Ins most 
constant companions. He made tlie world and all that 
is in it; and ho is the pi’otector of the creatures he has 
made. Ho shares with the other gods in the sacrifices 
offered by mortals.’^ 

Tvastri is in several passages connected with the 
Ribhus. These were sons of a man named Sudhanvan ; 
who, owing to tlicir great skill in working, obtained 
immortality and divine honours. The Ribhus made 
Indra’s chariot and horses ; also by their great austerities 
restored their parents to youth. They are spoken of 
as the pupils of Tvastri. It was through their skill in 
manufacturing four sacrificial cups out of one their 

* Muir, 0. S. T., V. 224. 
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infistcr had fashioned that they l)ecaino divine. This 
exhibition was made at the command of the gods, and 
exaltation to deity tlie promised reward. Tvastri was 
very angry at tlieir success ; and, ashamed of being seen, 
hid himself amongst the women. Tt is said that ho oven 
tried to slay his pupils. According to other accounts, 
he admii’cd their skill and was pleased at the result. 
'Pvastri was the filth er-in-1 aw of Vivasvat (the Sun). 

Tndra is occasionally descrilxxl as being in a state of 
hostility towards Tvastri and his son Visvarupa, and 
ultimately caused the death of both. This Visvarupa 
had three heads, called respectively, the Soma-drinker 
the Wine-drinker, an<l the h’ood-ojiter. On one occasion 
he declared in public that the sacrifices should bo shared 
by the gods only ; but in private he said the asuras 
(demons) should share them too. And as it is customary 
to keep ])i’omises that are privately made, Indra was 
afraid that the asuras, obtaining a share of the sacrifices, 
would be so strengthened as to be able to overthrow his 
kingdom; he therefore cut off the heads of Visvarupa 
with his thunderbolt. The thrc(^ heads were turned 
into birds: the Soma-drinker became a Kapinjala (a 
Francoline partridge), for Soma was of a brown colour; 
the WiiK^-drinker became a Kalavinka (sparrow), because 
when men are intoxicated they make a noise like a 
sparrow; the Food-eater became a Tittiri (partridge), 
which conscfjucntly has a great variety of colour, for its 
body appears to be sprinkled with ght and honey. 
Tvastri, enraged because Tndra had slain his son, made 
a libation to the gods, but did not invito Tndra to it. 
Indra, noticing this slight, by force took the vessel 
containing the Soma juice, and drank it. T^ut he drank 
more than was good for him. Tvastri, being angry, at 
once broke off the sacrifice, and used the few drops of 
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SoTiia left to give effect to a cur.se. He employed the 
right formuhi lor accompli.shing the death of India, hut 
uiifortuuately laid stress upon the wrong word. So, 
iu.stead of .slaying Indra, lie was him.self .slain by hiiii.^ 

In the ihininas, Tvastri ap[)ears under the name of 
Visvakarma. In the “ Vi.shnu Pin ana ” lie Ls styled “ the 
author of a thousand arts, the niecliani.’>t of tlie god.s, 
tlie fabricatoi’ of oi*naments, the chief of artists, the con- 
structor of the self-moving cliariots of the deities, by 
who.se .skill men obtain .subsistenco.” Thougli not named 
us an Aditya in tlie Yeda.s, he is generally reckoned as 
one in the Puraiias. In other places he is called a son 
of Brahma. In pictures he is represented as a white 
man with three eyes. In his right hand he cariies a 
club. He wears a crowm, and is adorned with a necklace 
and biacelets of gold. He is worshipped once, twice, 
thrice, or four times each year, according to the devotion 
of his worshipper, s. Nowadays, no images of him are 
set up ; each man worships the implements of his trade, 
as re[)resentatives. The carpenter bows down to his 
hammer, saw, etc.; the bricklayer to his trowel; the 
pea.sant to his plough; the .student to his books; tlie 
clerk to his })en. When the worship is over, the day 
is spent in feasting and enjoyment. 

Tdiough, as we have seen in the Vedas, he is regarded 
in .some hymns as the Creator and the Preserver, in 
tlie later books he occupies a much lower position, 
ilrahnia is styled the Creator, and Yislinu the Preserver 
— whilst Visvakarma becomes a valued .servant wdio 
lulfils the behests of his suj^erioi’s. It i.s for skill and 
power to work in their ordinary avocations that his 
aid is now sought. 

* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 
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CHAFrER X. 

YA^lA. 

\\M\, tlio of moil and the iinsrcii woild, 

was tlic son of Vivasvat (the sun) and Saranya, the 
daughter of Tvastri. lie was born betbro his inotlier 
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had become afraid of her glorious husband. He was 
twin-brother of Yanii, and, in the opinion of Professor 
Roth, they were regarded as the primeval pair from 
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wRoin the human family has sprung. In another verse 
of the Rig-Yeda they are described as the oilspring 
of the heavenly choristers, the Gaiidharvas. As there 
wore no others to perpetuate the race, Yami entreated 
Yama to become her husband. She urged the fact 
that Tvastri had formed them as man and wife in the 
womb; and therefore it was useless for him to reliise 
her request, as none can act contrary to the ordinances of 
Tvastri. Hut Yama was lirm, and resisted her overtures 
on the ground that it was monstrous for those who are 
preachers of righteousness to act unrighteously.'*^ It is 
not at all easy to determine what was intended to be 
re[)resented by these deities. Max-Miiller understaiuls 
Vivasvat to Ije the sky, Saranya the dawn, Yama the day, 
and Yami the night. Others suggest that YTima may be 
the hot air current caused by the rising sun, and Yami 
the cooler air of the night, and their antagonism would 
be represented by Y'ama i*epelling the advances of 
Y'ami. 

Yama was the first of mortals who died, and, having 
discovered the way to the other world, is the guide of 
those who depart thi.s life, and is said to conduct them 
to a home Avhich is made secure for them for ever. 1 le 
is a king, and dwells in celestial light in the innermost 
sanctuary of heaven. Ho grants bright homes to the 
pious who dwell with him.t 

“ In the *Rig- Veda, Yama is nowhere represented (as 
he is in the later mythology) as having anything to do 
with the punishment of the wicked. Nevertheless he 
is still to some an object of terror. Ho is said to have 
two insatiable dogs, with four eyes and wide nostrils, 
which guard the road to his abode, and which the 
departed arc advised to hurry past with all possible 

* Muir, 0. S. T., V. 289. t Ibid., v. 284. 
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speed. Tliese dogs arc said to wander about among 
men as messengers, no doubt foi* the purpose of sum- 
moning them to the presence of tlieir master, who in 
anotlier place is identified with’ death, and is described 
as sending a bird as the herald of doom.” * 

“ When the remains of the deceased liave been placed 
upon the funeral pile, and the process of ci*ematioii has 
c(jnimenced, Ag?ii, the god of Fire, is prayed not to scoreli 
or consume the departed, not to tear asunder his skin or 
his limbs, but, after the llames hav(i done their work, to 
convey to the lathers the mortal who has been presented 
to him as an ofiering. Leaving behind on earth all that 
is evil and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths which 
the fathers trod, invested with a lustre like that of the 
gods, it soars to the realms of eternal light in a car, or on 
wings, and recovers there its ancient body in a com])lete 
and glorified form: meets with the forefathers who aie 
living in festivity with Yama; obtains from him, when 
recognized by him as one of his own, a delectable abode, 
and enters ujjon more })erfect life, which is crowned with 
the fulfilment of all desires, is passed in the presence 
of the gods, and emidoyed in the fulfilment of their 
j)l{;asure.” f 

In this kingdom, over which Yama reigns, friends 
meet with their departed friends — husband with wife, 
children with j)arents— and together live in a state 
of blessedness, free from the evils and intiimities that 
belong to the i)rcsent life. As the gods arc described as 
enjoying the pleasures common to Joen on earth, the 
kingdom of Yama, the abode of the departed, is not at 
all less sensual than the present world ; and when 
mortals have been privileged to enter this hapj)y land, 
they become objects of veneration to their descendants 
* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 302. t fFid., v. 302 If. 
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still livini^, and joyfully partake of the oblations they 
offer to them. 

In the following lines Dr. l^Fuir^ has giv^en an epitome 
of the teaching of the V(‘(his respecting Yama 

“ To '^reat Kioi? Yama lioma'^e pay, 

Wlio was tlio liist of men Ihat dieil, 

Thai, crossed the ndj^hly !j;nlt* and spied 
For mortals out the licaveinvard way. 

x- * * * 

“ r>y it oiir fatliers all have passed ; 

And that sanio path we too shall trace. 

And every new sueeecding rae(‘, 

Of morlal men, while time shall last. 

‘‘ The god assmnhles round his throne 
A growing throng, the good and wise — 

All those whom, scanned witli searching eyes, 
lie recognizes as his own. 

Departed mortal, speed from earth 
lly those old ways thy sires have trod ; 

Ascend, b(‘hold tlie ex])eelant god 
Wlio calls thee to a higher birth. ’ 

y- * * * 

‘‘ And calmly pass without ahum 

The foin-e>cd honiids that guard the road 
Which leads to Yania’s bright abode; ; 

Th('ir master s friends they dare not harm. 

“ All imperfections leave behind: 

Assume thine ancient frame once more — 

Faeh limb and sense thou liadst before, 

From every earthly taint refm(;d. 

‘‘ And now with heavenly glory bright, 

AVith life intenser, nobler, blest. 

With large capacity to taste 
A fuller measure of delight, 

“ Aluir, 0. S. T., v. 327. 
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‘‘ I'hoii there once more each well-known face 
Shalt R(*c of those tlioii lovedst here ; 

Thy parents, wife, and children dear, 

With rapture shalt thon soon embrace. 

'• The father, too, shalt thon behold, 

The heroes who in battle di(*d, 

'Fho saints and sages glorified, 

'I'he pious, bonnteons kings of old. 

“ 'I’lie gods whom here in hnnible wise 
Thon worshippodst with doubt and awe, 

Shall there tlie impervious veil withdraw 
Which hid their glory from thine ey(‘S. 

d'he good which thon on carih hast wrought, 

I’kicli sacrifice, each pious deed. 

Shall there receive its ample meed ; 

No worthy act shall be forgot. 

“ Tn those fair realms of cloudless day. 

^\dlcre Yama every joy supplies, 

And every longing satisfies, 

'\ hy bliss shall never know decay.’' 

In the Pinrmas Yama is called the judge of uien, and 
is said to rule over the many hells in which the wicked 
are made to suffer. Thus tlie‘'Pa(lma Puriina ” says : 
“ Yama fulfils the oflice of judge of the dead, as well as 
sovereign of the damned ; all that die appearing before 
him, and being confronted with Ohitragiipta the recorder, 
by whom their actions have been registered. The 
virtuous are then conveyed to Swarga (Indra’s heaven), 
whilst the wicked are driven to the different regions of 
Naraka (hell).” * In the “ A^ishnu Purana ” the names 
of the different hells are given, and it is there stated 
that “ there are many other fearful hells which are the 
awful provinces of Yama, terrible with instruments of 
torture and fire.” Tn the same Pin ana t it is said that 
♦ “ Vishnu Pin Tina,” p. 207, note. f Ibid., p, 28G. 
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“all men at the end of their existence (life) become 
slaves to the |iower of Yama, by whom they are sentenced 
to painful punishments.” Inquiry is then made as to 
how men can be free from his authority. The answer 
is that “ Yama is the lord of all men, excepting the wor- 
shi]q)ers of Madhusiidan (Vishnu). Worship him in one 
of his many forms, and Yama can exei’t no authority 
over you.” 

According to the po])ular ideas now prevailing, Yama 
is represented as a green man, clothed in rod garments. 
He has a crown on his head, and a flower in his hair ; 
is armed Avith a club, and rides upon a buflalo. He is 
regularly worshipped once a year; and daily a little 
water is poured out to him. For a whole month each 
year unmarried girls present offerings to liim in the hope 
that he will provide them with a husband; and that, 
having granted this boon, ho will not recall his gift, and 
leave them widoAVs. In his presence the good and evil 
deeds of the departed are weighed : according to the 
turn of the scale, the soul goes to heaven or hell. The 
soul is believed to reach Yama’s abode in four hours and 
forty minutes ; consequently a dead body cannot be 
burjied until that time has passed after death. 

In the ''Bhavishya Purriiia”the folloAving legend of 
Yama’s marriage is found, ffc was exceedingly pleased 
Avith a girl named Vijaya, a Biahman’s daughter. When 
first she saAV him she Avas greatly alarmed, alike at his 
appearance and on learning Avho he Avas. At length he 
allayed her fears; and, although her brother tried to 
dissuade her, she consented to become his Avife. On her 
arrival at Yama’s abode, he particularly cautioned her 
against going into the southern quarter of his kingdom. 
After a time, thinking he must have another Avife there, 
her curiosity overpoAvered her, and going into the 
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forbidden region, she was greatly distressed, as she saw 
tlie wicked in torment: Amongst other sufferers was her 
own mother. Meeting Yaina there, she tried to obtain 
her release. Yama declared that this could not be 
granted unless some one then living on earth would 
perform a certain sacrifice, and transfer the merit of the 
act to the poor woman then suffering. After some 
difficulty, one was found willing to perform this act of 
kindness, and Yamas mother-in-law obtained release. 

Stories arc told in the Puranas to show how the 
power of Vishnu is exercised on behalf of his worshippers 
in rescuing them from Yamas bonds. If a man repeat 
his name in teaching it to his parrot, or utter it in death 
without any intention of asking his help, his messengers 
will bo sent to S7iatch him fimii the punishments of hell 
and conduct him to his blest abode. 

It is very strange to notice how the character of 
Yama’s rule and kingdom has entirely changed in the 
conceptions of the Hindus. According to the Vedas, the 
pure and good went with gladness to Yama’s realm of 
light; now, as taught in the Puranas, it is the wicked 
wdio arc sent to him for punisliment. 

In the Maliabharata is a most interesting story, 
showing that sometimes Yama is propitious to prayer, 
and will allow those who have entered his abode to 
return to eartli. 

A princess named Savitri loved Satyavan, the son of 
an old hermit, but was warned by a seer to overcome 
her attachment, as Satyavan was a doomed man, having 
only one year to live. Savitri replies : 

“ Whotlier liis years be few or many, be he with all grace 

Or graceless, him my heart Iiath chosen, ami it chooseth not again.” 

* ” Indian Wisdom,” p. 39.0. 
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^rhcy were married, and the bride strove to forget the 
prophecy ; but, as the last day of the year approached, 
her anxiety became irrepressible. She exhausted herself 
in prayers and penances, hoping to stay the hand of the 
destroyer, yet all the while dared not reveal the fatal 
secret to her husband. At last the dreaded day arrived, 
and Satyavaii set out to cut wood in the forest. His 
wife asked leave to accompany him, and walked behind 
him, smiling, but with a heavy heart. Satyavfin soon 
made the wood resound with his hatchet, when suddenly 
a thrill of agoiij^ shot through his temples, and, feeling 
liiiiiself falling, called his wife to support him. 

“ Thou slie reduivuJ her liiiiitiiig hushaiid in her arms, and sat herself 
On tlio cold f^roiiud, and ''cntly laid Ids drooping head n[)on her lap : 
Sorrowing, she called to mind the sage’s prophecy, and reckoned ii[) 
The (lays and hours. All in an instant she beheld an awfnl shape 
Standing before her, dressed in hlood-rcd garments, with a glittering 
crown 

Upon his head; his form, though glowing like llie Sun, was yet 
ohscuro, 

And eyes he had like flames, a noose depended from his hand ; and he 
Was terrible to look upon, as hy her hnsbamrs side ho stood 
And gazed upon 1dm with a llery glance. Shuddering she started up, 
And laid her dying Salyavan upon the ground, and, with her hands 
.Ioin(?d reverently, .^he thus with beating heart addressed the shape : 

‘ Surely thou art a god ; such form as thine must more than mortal be ! 
'fell mo, thou god-hke being, who thou art, and wlicreforo art thou 
here V ’ ” 

The figure replied that he wa.s Yama, king of the 
dead; that her husband’s time was come, and that he 
must bind and take his s})irit. 

“ Then from her husband’s body forced lie out, and firmly with his cord 
Bound and detained the spiiit, clothed in form no larger than a 
thumb. 

forthwith the body, reft of vital being and deprived of breath, 

Lost all its grace and beauty, and became ghastly and motionless." 
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After binding the spirit, Yama proceeds with it to- 
wards the (piarter of which he is guardian — the south. 
The faithful wife follows him closely. Yama bids her 
go home and perform the funeral rites ; but she persists 
in following, till Yama, pleased with her devotion, grants 
her any boon she pleases, except the life of her husband. 
She chooses that her husband s father, who is now blind, 
may recover his sight. Yama consents, and bids her 
now return home. Still she persists in following. Two 
other boons arc granted in the same way, and still 
Savitri follows closely on the heels of the king of death. 
At last, overcome by her constancy, Yama grants a boon 
without exception. The delighted Savitri exclaims : 

‘‘ ‘ mighty king, this limt; liast tliou excepted : let my husband 

live ; 

Without him T desire not happiness, nor even Iieaven itself; 

^^dthout him I must die.’ ‘ So be it, faithful wife,’ reidied the king 
of death : 

‘ Thus 1 release him : ’ and with that he loosed the cord that bound 
his soul.” 

Amongst the many names by which Yama is known, 
the following are the most common : — 

Dharmarfija, “ King of righteousness.” 

Pitripati, “ Lord of the fathers.” 

Samavurti, “ He who judges impartially.” 

Kritfinta, " The finisher.” 

Samana, “ The leveller.” 

Kiila, “ Time.” 

Dandadhara, “ lie who carries the rod.” 

Siitddhadeva, “ The god of funeral ceremonies.” 

Vaivasvata, ''The son of Vivasvata.” 

Antaka, " lie who puts an end to life.” 
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CnAPTKPv I. 

TIIK I'UliANAS. 

The chief souices of information respecting tlie modern 
mytliology of the Hindus are the two great Epics — the 
Ihlmuyana and the Mahublnirata — the PiuTinas, or ‘‘old 
traditional stories,” eighteen in number, and the five 
principal Tantras. 

There is nothing definitely known as to the date 
of the Epics, beyond the fact that they are later 
than the Vedas, and earlier than the Puninas. Some 
})lace the Ilrniiayana as early as H.c. 500, whilst otliers 
afiirm that it could not have been composed before 
ii.v. 100, and that a considerable portion was added much 
later. Tln^ IMahablnirata is supposed to be fully a century 
nearer our own time. IJiilike the A^edas, they, as well 
as the Purarias and Tantras, may be read by other than 
Brahmans. Each of those books is of immense ljulk, 
and the same stories frcijucntlj^ reappear in them. Yet 
to tliis day tliey retain a firm hold of the faith and 
veneration of the mass of the people of India. Nor is 
this to be wondered at when we read such words as 
these, often repeated in these works ; “ lie who reads 
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and repeats this lioly life-giving Rfuiuiyana [or the 
IMahtibharata], is liberated from all sins, and exalted 
with all his posterity to the highest heaven.” 

It is almost etpially difHcult to determine the date of 
the Puninas. It is, liowever, believed that none of them 
are older than the 8th century A.D., though some of the 
legends incorporated in them may have come from much 
earlier times. That they are considerably later than 
the two great Epics is evident from the fact that many, 
who are described there as men and heroes only, in the 
Purunas, are said to be divine beings. These books 
differ from the A^edas in this respect, that whilst the 
older scriptures treat of the religion common to the 
Hindus of that period, all of whom worshipped the same 
deities, each Piirfiua is chiefly concerned with some one 
god whose excellences are extolled, whilst others are 
spoken of in a dcprcciatoiy manner. There is a general 
respect shown to tlic rest of the gods of tlie Pantheon ; 
yet the particular deity to wliose praise the Purana is 
devoted, is declared to be supreme ; and of liim the 
others are said to be incarnations. Mow Brahma, now 
Siva, now A^ishnu in some of his many forms, is the 
great god, whose will is that all men sliould worship 
him. It may bo that originally the Puranas were written 
in praise of the three great gods, but as the Hindu con- 
(juest extended over the continent, there being no central 
religious authority, a spirit of sectarianism arose and the 
writers extolled their own special deity at the expense 
of the others. 

The Puranas may be classified as follows : — 

I. Those which are devoted to the praise of Brahma ; 
viz. the Brahma, the Brahmanda, the Brahmavaivarta, 
the Markandeya, the Bhavishya, and the Vaman. 

II. Those which relate to Vishnu; viz. the Vishnu, 
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the^Bhagavata, the Naracliya, the Garuda, the Padiiia, 
and the Vaiaha. 

III. Tliose Avhicli arc chielly connected with Siva; 
viz. the Siva; the Liiiga, the Skanda, the Agni, the 
Matsya, the Kfirma. For the Agni Parana another 
called the Yayu is sometimes substituted. 

These Puranas are the authority for nearly the whole 
of the popular Hinduism of the i)rcsent day. They arc 
largely read by the peo[)le. Parts of some and the 
whole of others have been translated into the vernaculars 
from the Sanskrit; and where the people cannot read, 
it is a common i)racticc for their Guru or teacher to read 
a portion to them at his periodic visits. By this means 
the contents of these books are widely known. 

The fact that eacli Purana is devoted to the praise of 
some special deity, who, according to its teaching, is 
supreme, whilst other deities, described in other Puranas 
in equally cxti-avagant language, arc slighted, and in 
some cases their worship forbidden, seems to prove that 
these books must have been Avritten at different times 
and in different places, and probably by those Avho were 
ignorant of Avliat others had Avritten. And yet the 
poi)ular belief is that they Avere all the Avork of the 
great sago Vyasa, the arranger of the Yedas and the 
Mahrii)hfirata. 

The ideal Purana — and the Vishnu Parana a})proaches 
more nearly to this ideal than any other — should treat 
ot * five chief topics : — I. The creation of the universe ; 
11. Its destruction and re-'Creation ; III. The genealogy 
of gods and patriarchs; lY. The leigns and periods of 
the Manus (rulers over long periods of time); and Y. 
The history of the two great races of kings, the Solar 
and the Lunar.” The Puranas, as at present knoAvn, 

* Wilson’s Preface to the Vishnu Purana.” 
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omit some of these great questions and introduce otliers. 
Great discrepancies, too, arc found in the different 
genealogies.* 

The last class of religious books to be mentioned here 
are the Tantras. The word signifies “ a means of faith,” 
and they teach that faith in the revelations they record 
will save from the greatest sin. They arc in the 
form of a dialogue between Siva and his wife. In 
answer to her questions, the god gives manifold instruc- 
tions concerning worship. The date of these works is 
involved in great obscurity; but as far as can be known 
they probaldy arc not earlier than the 6th century of 
our era. They form the authority for tlic faith and 
ceremonies of the Saktas, as the worsliippers of the wife 
of Siva are called, and are by them regarded as a fifth 
Veda. The doctrinc.s, or at least a part of the doctrines, 
of these sects is ke])t secret and communicated to those 
only who receive solemn initiation into the mysteries. 

In describing the Puranic deities, I shall follow the 
common order. The Hindus speak of three great gods— 
Brahma, Vislinu, Siva, who form what is often spoken 
of as the Hindu Triad. After giving an account of each 
of these and their consorts, 1 shall describe those who 
ai*e regarded as their incarnation.s, or descendants ; and 
then proceed to speak of others win; have no formal 
connection with any of them. It will be seen that most 
of the principal deities are connected with one or other 
of these three. 

For an oiitlino of tlie contents of tlie differont Piirfinas, sec 
introduction to Wilson’s “Vishnu Puriina.” 
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TilUTIMA.* 

Brahma is regarded as tlio Su2)rciiic Being, the (lod of 
gods; of whom Brahinfi, Vishnu, and Siva arc manifes- 
tations. It is true that, in some verses of the Vedas, 
attributes ascribed to him are also ascribed to other 
deities, and in some of the Puranas various gods 
are said to be identical with the supreme Brahma; 
nevertheless Brahma is regarded by the Hindus (for 
which opinion there is abundant authority in their scrip- 
tures) as the Supreme God — the origin of all the others, 
and of whom they arc manifestations, d'hus we read 
in the “ Atharva-Veda f gods arc in (Brahma) 

as cows in a cow-house. In the beginning Brahma was 
this [universe]. He created gods. Having created gods, 
he placed them in these worlds, viz. Agni in this world, 
Vfiyu in tluj atmos[)here, and Surya in the sk}\ And in 
the worlds which are yet higher, he placed the gods 
which are still higher. Then Brahma proceeded to the 
higher sphere [which is explained by the commentator 
to mean the Satyaloka, the most excellent and limit of 
all the worlds]. The gods were originally mortal; but 
when they were pervaded by Ih^ahma, they became 
immortal.” In the “ Taittiriya Br«lhmana ” it is said : 

* It will be noticed that the final vowel in the name of this deity is 
shorty whilst in that of the first incarnation it is lomj. 

t Muir, 0. S. T., V. -387 fl'. 
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“Brahma generated the gods, Brahma (generated) ^tliis 
entire world. Within him arc all these worlds. Within 
him is this entire universe. It is Brahma who is the 
greatest of beings. WJio can vie with him ? In Brahma, 
the tliirty-three gods ; in Brahma, Indra and Prajfipati ; 
in Brahma all things are contained as in a ship.” 

Prof, ^ronier Williams * says : — “ Only a few hymns of 
the Vedas appear to contain the simple conception of 
one divine self-existent, omnipresent being ; and even in 
these, the idea of one god present in all nature is some- 
what nebulous and undefined.” Further on he says : 
“In the Purusha Sukta of the Rig-Veda, the one spirit 
is called Purusha. The more common name in the later 
system is Brahman, neuter (nom. Brahma), derived from 
the root /n'i/g ‘ to expand,’ and denoting the universally 
expanding essence, or universally difliiserl substance of 
the universe . . . Brahman, in the neuter, being ^simple 
infinite being’ — the only real eternal essence — which, 
when it passes into actual manife.sted existence, is called 
Bralimfi; when it develops itself in the world, is called 
Vishnu ; and when it again dissolves itself into simple 
being, is called Siva; all the other innumerable gods and 
demi-gods being also mere manifestations of the neuter 
Brahman, who is eternal.” 

In the “ V^ishnu Purnna”t Brahma is translated as 
“ abstract supi’cme spirit.” Later on J tlie question is 
asked, “ How can creative agency be attributed to 
Brahma, who [as abstract spirit] is without qualities, 
illimitable, and free from imperfection?” The answer 
is, that “the essential pro])ortics of existent things are 
objects of observation, of which no foreknowledge is 
attainable ; and creation and hundreds of properties 

^ ‘‘Inrlian Wisdom,” p. 12. f Page 2. 

t Book i. chap. iii. 
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bell)ng to Brahma as inseparable parts of his essence, 
as heat is inherent in fire.” The Purana goes on to say 
that creation is effected through the agency of Brahma, 
the first manifestation of Brahma ; and tlien declares 
that Vishnu is one with Brahma. 

Again, the same Piirrma * says : There arc two states 
of this Brahma — one witli, and one without shape ; one 
perishable, one imperishable; which are inlu'rent in 
all beings. The impeiishable is the supreme being; the 
perishable is all the world. The bla;ic of fire burning in 
one spot diffuses light and heat around ; so the world is 
nothing more than the manifested energy of the supreme 
Brahma; and inasmuch as the light and heat are stronger 
or feebler as wo arc neui* to the lire or far off from it, so 
the energy of the supreme is more or less intense in the 
beings that arc less or more remote from him. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva are the most powerful energies of 
God; next to them arc the inferior deities; then the 
attendant spirits ; then men ; then animals, birds, 
insects, vegetables ; each becoming more and more 
feeble as they are farther from their primitive source.” 

The “Vishnu Punina” f gives the following derivation 
of the word Brahma : — It “ is derived from the root 
rvilia (to increase), because it is infinite (spirit), and 
because it is the cause b}^ which the Vedas (and all 
things) are devclo])ed.” Then follows this hymn to 
Brahma : — “ Glory to Bi’ahma, who is addressed by that 
mystic word associated eternally with the triple 

universe (earth, sky, and heaven), and who is one with 

* PaKcff)?. t Pago27;3. 

X This word occurs at the commencement of prayers and religions 
ceremonies. It is so sacred tliat none must licar it pronounced . 
Originally the three letters {a u m) of which it is formed typified tlic 
three Vedas; afterwards it hccame a mystical syinhol of the tliree 
deities — Brahma, Vishnn, Siva. 
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the four Vedas. Glory to Brahma, who alike in the 
destruction and renovation of tlie world is called the 
groat and mystorious cause of the intellectual princi^ole ; 
who is without limit in time or space, and exempt from 
diminution and decay. ... He is tlie invisible, imperish- 
able Brahma; A^arying in form, invariable in substance; 
the chief principle, self-cngend(U*ed ; who is said to 
illuminate the caverns of the heart ; who is indivisible, 
radiant, undecaying, multiform. To thn t supremo Brab ma 
be for ever adoiution.” 

Tn perfect harmony with this bsiching of the “ Vishnu 
Punlna” is the common belief of the TTindus. No phrase 
is more commonly usi'd by them when speaking of the 
divine being than this: ^‘God (Bralima) is one without a 
second.” The word used by them for God as dis- 
tinguished from his manifestations, is Brahma; and 
when cliarged with Polytheism, and of violating the 
primary law respecting the unity of God, they rc})ly 
that Brahma, \d.shnu, 8iva, etc., aw. only manifestations 
of the supreme Brahma.* 

In the earliest writings Brahma signified a hymn or 
mantra, whilst Brahma was the term used to denote a 
priest or worshipper. It is in the later parts of the 
Vedas that Bi’ahma is identified with the supi’eme, and 
Brahma becomes his great manifestation. Prajripati, the 
lord of creatures, was the (creator according to the earlier 
teaching of the Vedas, and oceu{)ied the position in the 
earlier Pantheon that Brahimi did in the later. In 
several texts of the Vedas the two arc identified, and 
thus authority is found for the idea that BrahimT is to be 
worshipped as the Maker of all things. 

'I'he 'riieisiie sect that arose in Bengal during the present centiny, 
fur a long lime gloried in tlie name Jkahmo Soinaj ; i.p. the »Soeiety 
that worshipped the supreme Ikalinia or (rod. 
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Vhis Brahma, though satisfactory to the priests, was 
not so to the common people. In process of time local 
gods absorbed their worship, and the non-Aryan deities 
of the people whom they had conquered exercised their 
influence on the Aryans themselves. Kather tlian lose 
their hold of the people, the priests adopted tliese new 
deities, and found a parentage for them from amongst 
tlie old Vedic gods. By the time the Epics were com- 
posed, Vishnu and Siva had been thus assimilated. The 
(lillerent names by which these deities are now known 
may possibly have been the local names of local or tribal 
gods ; by retaining these the priests also retained their 
hold upon the people. In the “ Satapatlia Briihmana " 
attempts are made to identify Siva with Agni, as though 
the writer wished to sliow that the later triad — Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva — was identical with the older one 
composed of Agni, Iiidra-Vayu, and Surya. 



II 
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(mPTEK JIL 

JJIIAILM’v and SAliASYAl J. 

BllAIlMA. 

Hraiima, the lirst of tlie tlirec g-i’cat Hindu gods, is 
called the Ci’eator; he is the father of gods and men, the 



Vedic Prajapati, the lord of creatures. As nearly all the 
writers of the Puriinas seem to regard it a duty to describe 
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tli(? work of creation as performed by this god, and as 
each account differs in detail from the others, it is a 
perfectly hopeless task to attempt to give a harmonized 
statement of this great event. I shall therefore give 
Manu’s * account of it, whicli is largely founded upon 
the teaching of the Vedas, though considerably mixed up 
with more modern views. 

“ This universe was enveloped in darkness — un- 
perceived, undistinguishable, undiscoverable, unknow- 
able, as it were, entirely sunk in sleep. The iiTcsistil)le 
self-existent lord, undiscerned, creating tliis universe 
with the five elements, and all other things, was mani- 
fested dispelling the gloom. He who is beyond the 
cognizance of the senses, subtile, undisccrniblc, eternal, 
who is the essence of all things, and inconceivable, 
himself shone forth. He, desiring, seeking to produce 
various creatures from his own body, first created the 
waters, and deposited in them a seed. This (seed) became 
a golden egg, resplendent as the sun, in which he himself 
was born as Brahma, the progenitor of all worlds. The 
waters arc called navaJi, because they are the offspring of 
Nara; and since they were formerly the place of his 
movement {aydna)^ he is therefore called Nrirfiyana.t 
Being formed by that First Cause, undiscerniblc, eternal, 
which is both existent and non-existent, that male is 

* ‘‘ UJiarraa Shastra,” chaps, i.-v. 

t According to tlic “ Braliina ruraiia,'’ another nanic, Apava (who 
sports on the waters), is given Braliinii, which has a similar, though 
not identical, application witli Narayana. Apava, according to tliat 
Parana, divided himself into two parts, male and female, from whom 
proceeded Vishnu, who in his turn created Viraj, who brought the first 
man into the world. Wilson says, “ According Jto the commentator on 
this passage, the first stage was the creation of Apava, or Vishistha, or 
Viraj by Yislinu, tlirough the agency of Brahma ; and the next was 
the creation of Manu by Viraj.”— Do wson, s.v. “ Apave.” 
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known in the world as Brahma. That lord havfnff 
continued a year in the egg, divided it into two parts 
l)y Ids mere tlioiight.” * In the Mahabharata, and some 
of the Puranas, Brahma is said to have issued from a 
lotus tliat sprang from the navel of Vishnu. 

The egg referred to above is thus described in the 
‘‘ Vishnu Purana ” f • — “ Its womb, vast as the mountain 
IMeru, Avas composed of tlie mountains, and tlie mighty 
oceans were the waters which filled its cavity. In that 
egg were the continents, seas, and mountains ; the j^lanets 
and divisions of the universe : the gods, the demons and 
mankind. Brahma is said to be born ; a familiar phrase 
to signify his manifestation.” This wonderful egg, after 
the Creator had inhabited it for a thousand years, burst 
open, and Brahma issuing forth by meditation commenced 
the work of creation. Seeing that the earth was sunk 
beneath the waters, he assumed the form of a boar,{ and, 
diving, raised it upon his tusks. After this, he continue<l 
the work of creation. 

In pictures Brahma is represented as a red man witli 
four heads, though in the Purriiias he is said to have liad 
originally five. He is dressed in white raiment, and 
rides upon a goose. In one hand he carries a stall*, in 
the other a disli for receiving alms. A legend in the 
“ Matsya Purfina ” § gives the following account of the 
formation of his numerous heads: — ‘'Brahma formed 
from his oaau immaculate substance a female who is 
celebrated under the names of Satarupa, Savitri, Saras- 
vati, Cayatri, and Bnllimani. Beholding his daughter, 
born from his body, Brahma became wounded with the 

* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 31. f Page 18. 

t In latei writings Visliiui, in a special incarnation, is said to have 
assumed this form. 

§ Kennedy’s “Hindu Mythology,” p. 317. 
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ariws of love, and exclaimed, 'How surpassingly lovely 
she is ! ’ Satarupfi turned to the right side from his 
gaze ; but as Brahma wished to look after her, a second 
head issued from his body. As she passed to the left, 
and behind liim, to avoid his amorous glances, two other 
lieads successively appeared. At lengtli she sprang into 
the sky ; and as Brahma was anxious to gaze after her 
there, a fifth head was immediately formed. Brahma 
then said to his daughter, ' Let us produce all kinds of 
animated beings, men, suras (gods), and asuras (demons). 
Hearing this, she descended, and Brahma having espoused 
her, they withdrew to a secluded spot where they dwelt 
together for one hundred divine years ; * at the expira- 
tion of Avhicli time was born Manu, who is also called 
Swayambhuva and Viraj.” f 

Idle following legend J occurs, with some variations, 
in several Puranas, showing wliy Brahma was de])rived 
of liis fifth head : — ■ 

“ Once when they were assembled on the top of Meru, 
the holy sages, having saluted Brahma, rcciuested him to 
declare the true nature of the godhead; but the Creator, 
inducnccil by the delusion of Mahe.sha (a demon), and 
his mind obscured by spiritual darkness, asserted Ids 
own pre-eminence, and said: ‘I am the womb of the 
universe, without beginning or end, and the sole and 
self-existent lord ; and he who does not worship me 

♦ See Part ii. chap. x. 

t Tlie “Bliiigavata Piirfuia” says there was another son from Hiis 
marriage, named Priyavrata. Being dissatislied with the work of tlie 
Sun because he illuminated only one-half of the world at a time, he 
followed liim seven times in a llaming chariot of equal velocity, like 
another sun, and thus turned night into day. lirahma stopped him. 
The ruts made by his cliariot wheels became the seven oceans ; and 
thus the seven continents were made. — ^Dowson. 

t Kennedy’s “ Hindu ^lythology,” p. 273. 
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shall never obtain beatitude.* On hearing this, Kratu, a 
form of Nriniyana (Vishnu), smiled and said: ‘Hadst 
thou not been misled by ignorance, thou wouldst not 
have made an assertion so contrary to truth ; for I am 
tlic framer of the universe, the source of life, the unborn, 
eternal and supreme Nfiniyana; and, had I not willed it, 
creation would not have taken place.’ 

“Thus Vishnu and Brahma disputed, and at length 
they agreed to allow the matter to be decided by the 
Vedas. The Vedas declared that Siva was creator, 
preserver, destroyer. Having heard tlicse words, Vishnu 
and Brahmu, still bewildered by the darkness of delu- 
sion, said, ‘ How can the lord of goblins, the delightcr 
in graveyards, the naked devotee covered with ashes, 
haggard in appearance, wearing twisted locks ornamented 
with snakes, be the supreme being ? ’ The incorporeal 
Prfina (Life), then assuming a form, said, ^ This is not 
the real form of Siva ; but when united to his energy, he 
sometimes, under the figure of Rudra, delights himself in 
various illusive sports.’ But even these words dispelled 
not the spiritual darkness of Vishnu and Brahma ; when 
suddenly appeared between them a wondrous eflulgence 
filling the heavens, earth, and mid-air. In the midst of 
this they beheld a liuman form, vast, uncreated, of a 
dark hue, holding in his hand a trident and a rosary, 
and wearing a serpent for a Brahmanical thread. On 
seeing whom, the fifth head of Brahma glowed with 
anger and said, ‘ I know thee well, 0 Chandra Shekera, 
for from my forehead didst thou spring, and because 
thou didst weep I called thee Rudra. Hasten then to 
seek the refuge of my feet, and I will protect thee, 0 my 
son ! ’ At these proud words of Brahma, Siva was 
incensed ; and from his anger sprang into existence a 
terrific form (Bhairava), whom he thus addressed : 
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' Ch%stisc this lotus-born ! ’ No sooner did Bhairava 
receive this order, than instantly he cut off the head of 
Brahma with the thumb of his left hand. That member 
which had committed the hiult received punishment; 
and therefore Brahma was deprived of his liftli hoacl.” 
Upon this Vishnu and Brahma praised Siva. 

In another part of the same Parana is another 
lc.i>’en(l, giving a somewhat different account of this 
circumstance : — 

“ Formerly all tilings movable and immovable having 
been destroyed, nought remained but one boundless 
ocean; nor fire, nor air, nor sun, nor atmosphere, nor 
stars, nor planets, nor light, nor earth, nor heaven, nor 
gods nor demons existed then ; and all was involved in 
impenetrable darkness. One being alone, Maha Kala 
(Siva), pervaded all space ; who being desirous of creation, 
churned his left ai’in with his right forefinger; whence 
issued a bubble, which increasing in size became an egg 
resembling gold. Tliis egg Maha Kala divided with his 
hand ; of the upper part ho formed the heaven^, and of 
the lower half the earth, and in the centre of it appeared 
Brahmii with five hands and four arms, to whom Maha 
Krda thus said, ‘Through my favour cHect creation,’ 
Ffaving thus spoken, he di.sappcared. 

“ Brahma having then considered in what manner lui 
could accomplish this object, propitiated his lord Bhava 
with a severe (meditation), and in conse(tuence 

received from him the four V^edas, and was thus enabled 
to become the Creator. But as Siva had not revealed 
himself, Brahma continued his meditation in order that 
he might behold that god. Siva was propitiated ; but, 
still invisible, thus said, ‘ 0 Brahma, choose whatever 
boon thou choosest ! ’ Bi’ahma craved that Siva would 
* Kennedy’s “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 270. 
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become his son. Siva replied : ' Propitiated by thy pi?ty, 
I will become thy son under the form of Rudra ; but as 
thou hast craved a boon which ouglit not to have been 
asked, I shall on this account hereafter cut off one of 
tliy heads. Nevertheless, though tlmu shalt afterwards 
])ossess but four heads, yet as thou hast been formed by 
me, from my own substance which is tliat Brahma, thou 
shalt in remembrance of this circumstance be denominated 
Brahma. Also from my becoming thy son, shalt thou 
be called Pitfimilha (the great father).’ 

“Brahma having obtained l)oth a boon and a curse, 
proceeded, in order to effect creation, to sacrifice to that 
fire which had sprung from his own effulgence ; and from 
the heat, j)crspi ration collected on his forehead. In 
wiping this off with a small piece of wood, a drop of 
blood fell into the fire, from which by the will of Siva 
sprang Rudra, of a dark hue, with five heads, ten hands, 
and fifteen eyes ; having a serpent for his Bifilimanical 
thread, wearing twisted locks, and the moon on his head, 
and clothed in the skin of a lion. Having seen such 
a son, Brahma was delighted, and bestowed on him 
various ap])cllations. Brahma having created various 
classes of beings, they all adored him, except Rudra ; to 
whom Brahma said, ‘Why dost thou not also adore 
me ? ’ Rudra replied, ‘ I worship none other than that 
effulgence from which I sprang ! ’ Having thus spoken, 
he departed to Siva’s abode. But Brahma from the 
impurity of his nature became immersed in spiritual 
darkness, and thought that it was by his own power 
alone that he had effected creation, and there was no 
other god equal to him. His fifth head also having read 
the Vedas, which the other four heads had delivered, 
acquired a splendour which neither suras (gods) nor 
asuras (demons) could endure.” 
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?fhe “ Padma Purfina ” * thus concludes this story : 
“ Unable therefore to approach or behold it, they deter- 
mined to ap})ly to Siva for relief. Being propitiated by 
tliom, Siva granted their request, and proceeded with 
them to wliere Bralimfi remained inflated with pride. 
On seeing Siva, Brahmri did not pay him the customary 
lionours. Siva, seeing Brahmas fifth head inflicting 
distress on tlic universe by its efiulgent beams, briglitcr 
than a thousand suns, approached him and said, ‘ Oh ! 
this head shines with too much splendour,’ and immedi- 
ately cut it off with the nail of his left thumb, with as 
much case as a man cuts off the stem of a })lantain ti’ec.” 

The Mahabharata says that Siva did not actually cut 
olf Brahma’s head on this occasion, but was only pre- 
vented from doing so through tlie intercession of the 
gods. It was because of his attempting to seduce his 
own daughter that Siva decapitated him. Tliis crime 
was attempted when in a fit of intoxication; hence 
Bralima pronounced a curse upon the gods who sliould 
hereafter drink spirits. 

In the passages just (pioted, Brahma is represented as 
worshipping Siva for liis own personal benefit ; in tlie 
“ Vishnu Puraiia,” f lie is described as joining with gods 
and men in the worship of this same deity, and as 
officiating as priest on that occasion. And in another 
part of tlie Purana J is the following hymn addressed to 
Vishnu by Brahma : — “ Thou art the common centre of 
all, the protector of the world, and all things exist in 
thee. All that has been, or will be, thou art. There 
is nothing else but thee, 0 lord ; nothing else has been, 
or will be. Thou art independent, and without begin- 
ning.” The object of this laudation was to induce 

* Kennedy’s “ lliiulu Mytliolo.i^y,” p. 270, -f Pago 102. 

t Page 406. 
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Vishnu to save the earth from its load of sorrow ;^in 
answer to it, Vishnu appeared here as Krishna. 

At the present time Brahma, is not largely worshipped 
by the Hindus. The Bnihmans in their morning and 
evening worship repeat an incantation containing a 
description ot tlie image of Brahma ; at noon they present 
to him a single flower ; at the time of burnt-ofForiiig, (j]( i 
is presented to him. In the month of Magh, at the full 
moon, an earthen image of him is worshipped, witli that 
of Siva on his right hand, and Vishnu on his left.” * 
Brahma as Creator is supposed to have finished liis 
work ; lieiice, excepting in one place, viz. at Pushkara 
in Ajmir, there is no temple to him now existing. It 
is evident that for centuries the worsliip of Brahma has 
not been common, for in the “Skanda Parana ”t is an 
indelicate legend, in which the charge of falsehood is 
proved against liim, and this fact is given to account for 
the fact that his worship had ceased. It concludes as 
follows : — Since thou liast ehildi.shly and with weak 
understanding assorted a falsehood, let no one hence- 
forth perform worshij) to thee.” 

The Mahabharata says that Brahma s heaven is eight 
hundred miles long, four hundred wide, and forty high. 
Narada declared himself incompetent to describe it. In 
two liundred years lie could not mention all its excel- 
lences. lie said that it contained in a superior degrecj 
all the excellences of the other heavens ; and that what- 
ever existed in the creation of Brahimi on earth, from 
the smallest insect to the largest animal, was to be found 
there. 

In the later mythology, a deity named Dhata (the 
Creator), who in the Rig- Veda has no very clearly- 
defined powers, but is there said to operate in the 
Ward, ii. .‘?0. f Kennedy’s “Hindu Mythology,” p. 271. 
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protluction of life and the preservation of health, is 
identified with Prajapati, or Brahma; and in the sense 
of maker” the term is also applied to Vishnu and 
Krishna. Sometimes he is said to be a son of Bralima.* 

In addition to the names of Brahma already referred 
to, the following are those most commonly known : — 

Atmabhu, Tlie self- existent.” 

Paramesthi, The chief sacrificer.” Ho as tlie first 
Brahman performed all the great sacrifices of the Hindu 
religion. 

Lokesha, “ The god of the world.” 

Hiranyagarbha, “ He who came from the golden egg.” 

Savifcripati, “ The husband of Savitri.” 

Adikavi, The first poet.” 

Sarasvati. 

Brahma s wife is Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom and 
science, the mother of the Vedas, and the inventor of 
the Devanagari letters. She is represented as a fair 
young woman, with four arms. With one of her right 
hands she is presenting a flower to her husband, by 
whose side she continually stands ; and in the other she 
holds a book of palm-leaves, indicating that she is fond 
of learning. In one of her left hands she has a string 
of pearls, called Sivamfila (Siva’s garland), which serves 
as a rosary; and in the other is a (hinianb^ or small 
drum. At other times she is represented with two 
arms only, seated on a lotus, playing a kind of banjo. 
She dwells on earth amongst men, but her special abode 
is with her husband in Brahmriloka. 

Sarasvati having been produced from Brahma, was 
regarded as his daughter; hence her union with him 

* Dowson, s.v. 
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Avas said to be criminal by the other gods. Sometimes 
she is called the wife of Vishnu, but this difficulty is 
explained by a legend.* “Sarasvati, by the standard 
mythological authorities, is the wife of Brahma. The 
Yaishnavas of Bengal have a popular legend that she 
was the wife of Vishnu, as were also Lakshmi and 
Clanga. The ladies disagreed, Sarasvati, like the other 



type of learned ladies, Minerva, being something of a 
termagant; and Vishnu, finding that one wife was as 
much as even a god could manage, transferred Sarasvati 
to Brahma and Gangfi to Siva, and contented himself 
with Lakshmi alone. 

Sarasvati is a goddess of some, though 'not of very 
great, importance in the Vedas. . . . She is celebrated 
* Wilson’s Works, ii. 187. 
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botH as a river and a goddess. Slic was primarily a 
river deity, as her name, ‘ the watery/ clearly denotes ; 
and in this capacity slie is celebrated in a few separate 
passages. Allusion is made in the hymns, as well as in 
the Bnihmanas, to sacrifices being performed on the 
banks of tliis river, and of the adjoining Drishadvati ; 
and the Sarasvati in particular seems to liave been 
associated with the reputation for sanctity which . . . 
was ascribed to the whole region called Bralimfivartta, 
lying between these two small streams, and situated 
immediately to the westward of the Jummi. TJie 
Sarasvati thus appears to have been to the early Indians 
what the Canges (which is only twice named in the 
Kig-Veda) is to their descendants. . , . When once the 
river had ac(|uired a divine character, it was quite 
natural that she should bo regarded as the patroness of 
ceremonies which were celebrated on the margin of her 
lioly waters, and that her direction and blessing should 
1)0 invoked as essential to their proper performance and 
success. Tlie connection into which she was thus 
brouglit with sacred rites may have led to the further stop 
of imagining her to have an influence on tlie composition 
of the hymns which formed so inq)ortant a part of the 
proceedings, and of identifying her with Vach, the 
goddess of speech. At least I have no other explanation 
to offer to this double character and klcntification.* 

Sarasvati is frequently invited to the sacrifices along 
with several other goddesses, who, liowever, were never, 
like her, river nymphs, but personifications of some 
department of religious worship, or sacred science. She 
is frequently invoked along with other deities. 

“In many passages where she is celebrated, her 
original character is, as I have intimated, distinctly 
* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 339. 
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preserved. Thus in two places she is mentioned aibng 
witli rivers, or fertilizing waters : ‘ Ye opulent waters, 
coininand riches ; ye possess excellent power and immor- 
tality; ye arc mistresses of wealth and progeny; may 
Sarasvati bestow this vitality on her worshipper.’ And 
she is mentioned with the other well-known streams 
Avhich are there named, the Sindhu, the Ganges, &c. 
Ill another place she is said to ‘ surpass all other rivers, 
and to How pure from the mountains to the sea.’ In 
other verses slio is called upon to ‘de.scend from the sky, 
from the great mountain, to the sacrifice ; ’ and is sup- 
plicated to combine with the spouses of the other gods 
to afford secure protection to the worshippers. ... It is 
dillicult to say whether in any of the passages in which 
Sarasvati is invoked, even in those where she appears 
as the patroness of holy rites, her character as a river 
goddess is entirely left out of sight. . . . 

“In the later mythology, as is well known, ISarasvati 
was identified with Yuch, and became under various 
names the spouse of Brahimi, and the goddess of wisdom 
and eloquence, and is invoked as a Muse. In the 
Mali abb iirata she is called the mother of the Yedas, and 
the same is said of V^iicli in the Taittariya Bri’dimana 
where she is said to be the wife of India, to contain 
within herself all worlds, and to have been sought after 
by the Risliis who composed the Ycdic hymns, as well 
as by the gods through austerity.” ^ 

In the Puranas, Sarasvati is spoken of under other 
titles. A verse in the “ Matsya Purana ” gives authority 
for the belief that one goddess only is intended, though 
she is called by several names : “ Brahma next formed 
from his own immaculate substance a female, who is 
celebrated under the names of Satarupa, Savitri, 

* Muir, 0. S. T., v. 337 tt’. 
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Samsvati, (^ayatri, and Brahmani.” In the following 
legend from the “ Skanda Parana, ” * though by Savitri 
Sarasvati ia intended, (layatri represents some other 
person wlio became a second wife of Brahma. Tswara 
(8iva) is addressing Devi (Parvati) 

“ Listen, 0 Devi, and I will tell you how Savitri 
forsook Brahma, and he in consequence espoused Gayatri. 
The Vedas have declared the great advantages whicli 
arc derived from sacrifice, by which the gods are 
delighted, and therefore bestow rain upon the earth. . . . 
To secure therefore the verdure and vitality of the three 
worlds, I perform sacrifices ; and, in imitation of me, 
sacriliccs are ])erformed by gods and men. For the 
same iiurposc Brahma and his wife Savitri, the immortals, 
and the holy sages repaired to Puslikara ; but when all 
the prcjiarations liad been made, with all due rites and 
ceremonies, for performing the sacrifices, Savitri, detained 
hy some household aftairs, was not in attendance. A 
priest accordingly went to call her; but she replied, 
‘I have not yet completed my dress, nor arranged 
several affairs. Lakshmi, and Bhavani, and Gangfi, and 
Svaha, and Tndrani, and the wives of the other gods and 
of the holy sages, have not yet arrived, and how there- 
fore can 1 enter the assembly alone ? ’ 

“The priest returned, and thus addressed Brahma: 
‘Savitri is engaged and will not come; but without 
a wife what advantage can be derived from these rites ? ’ 
The god, incensed at tlie conduct of Savitri, thus spoke 
to Indra : ‘ Hasten, and, in obedience to my oi'der, bring 
a wife from wherever you can find one.’ Tndra pro- 
ceeded accordingly; and as he passed hastily along, 
saw a milkmaid, young, beautiful, and of a smiling 
countenance, carrying a jar of butter. He seized her and 
* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 320. 
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brought her to the assembly, when Brahma tlius spqjie : 
‘ 0 gods and holy sages, if it seem good unto you I will 
espouse this Gayatri, and she shall become the mother 
of the Vedas, and the cause of purity to these worlds!’ 
Upon this Brahma was united to Gayatri, who was led 
into the bower of the bride, and there arrayed in silken 
garments, and adorned with the costliest ornaments. 

“ At this time Savitri, accompanied by the wives of 
V^ishnu, Kudra, and the other gods, came to the place 
of sacrifice. Seeing the milkmaid in the bride’s bower, 
and the priests engaged in the performance of the sacred 
rites, incensed with anger, she thus addressed Bitiiiiirdia : 

‘ 0 Brahma 1 hast thou conceived so sinful an intention 
as to reject me, who am tliy wedded wife ? Hast thou 
no sense of shame, that thus, influenced by love, thou 
committest so reprehensible an act ? Thou art called 
the great father of gods and holy sages, and yet thou 
liere publicly actest in a manner which must excite the 
derision of the three worlds. But how can I now show 
my face; or, deserted by my husband, call myself a 
wife ? ’ Brahma replied : ‘ The priests informed mo that 
the time for the sacrifice was passing away, and that it 
could not profitably be performed unless my wife were 
l)rcscnt, . . . and Indra having brought Gayatri, Vishnu 
and Rudra gave her in marriage to me. Forgive, there- 
fore, this one act, and I will never again offend thee ! ’ 

On hearing these words, Savitri exclaimed, ‘ By the 
powers which I have obtained by the performance of 
may Brahma never be worshipped in temple or 
sacred place, excejit one day in each year. . . . And, 
Indra, since thou didst bring that milkmaid to Brahma, 
thou shalt be bound in chains by thine enemies, and 
confined in a strange country ; and thy city and station 
shall be occupied by thine enemies.’ Addressing Vishnu, 
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sheisaicl, * Since thou gavest her in marriage to Brahma, 
shalt thou, in consequence of Bhrigu’s curse, he born 
amongst men, and shalt endure the agony of having thy 
wife ravished from thee by thine enemy ; and long also 
shalt thou wander, the humble keeper of cattle ! ’ To 
Kudra she said : ‘By the curse of the holy sages, shalt 
thou be deprived of thy manhood!' ToAgni: ‘ Mayest 
thou be a devourer of all things, clean and unclean ! ’ 
To the priests and Brrdiinans: ‘Henceforth shall ye 
perform sacrifices solely from the desire of obtaining tlio 
u,sual gifts : and from covetousness alone shall ye attend 
temples and holy places ; satisfied only shall ye be with 
the food of others, and dissatisfied with that of your own 
houses ; and in quest of riches shall ye unduly perform 
holy rites and ceremonies ! ’ 

“Having pronounced these curses, Savitri loft the 
assembly, and was accompanied for a short distance by 
Lakshini and the other goddesses, when they all declared 
their intention of returning. On hearing this, Savitri 
was incensed, and thus addressed them : ‘ Since you now 
forsake me, 0 Lakshmi ! mayest thou never remain 
stationary in one place; * and mayest thou always abide 
with the vile, the inconstant, the contemptible, the sinful, 
the cruel, the foolish, and the barbarian ! And, Tiidrani, 
when Indra incurs the guilt of Brrdnnanicide by slaying 
Tvastri's son, then shall Nahusha acquii*e his kingdom, 
and, desirous of obtaining thee, shall exclaim, “Am I 
not Indra ? why then docs not the you)ig and lovely 
Tndrani wait upon me ? If I do not obtain hei*, I will 
slay all the gods.” Thou on learning his wishes shalt 
remain in thy house immersed in grief, and borne down 
by the weight of my curse 1 ’ Savitri then pronounced 
this curse on the wives of the gods collectively: ‘May 
* Lakshmi is the goddess of fortune. 

l 
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you all remain barren; and may you never epjoy**“tlie 
pleasure of having children!' Vishnu then tried in 
vain to appease her.” 

After Savitri’s angry departure from the assembly, 
(ifiyatri modified the curses that had been pronounced. 
She promised all kinds of blessing, including final ab- 
sorption into him, to all the worshippers of Brahma. 
Though Indra be bound, his son should release him. 
l’'hough Vishnu lost his wife, he should regain her. 
Though Kudra be deprived of his manhood, the Linga 
as his representative should be universally worshipped. 
Though men made gifts to the Brahmans, it would bo 
because they reverenced them as gods. And though 
the goddesses could not have children of their own, this 
would not cause them regret. 

The “ Padma Purana ” gives a happier termination to 
the story. Vishnu and Lakshmi, at Brahma’s request, 
followed Savitriwhen she left the assembly, and induced 
her to return. On re-entering, Brahma asked what she 
wished him to do with Gayatri. Savitri was too bashful 
to speak ; whereupon Gayatri threw herself at her feet. 
Savitri raised her, and embracing her said : “ A wife 
ought to obey the wishes and orders of her husband ; 
for that wife who reproaches her husband, who is com- 
plaining and quarrelsome, and instead of being his life, 
deprives him by her conduct of length of years, shall, 
when she dies, most assuredly go to hell. Considering 
this, the virtuous wife will do nothing displeasing to her 
husband ; therefore let us both be attached to Brahma.” 

So be it,” said Gayatri ; thy orders will I always obey, 
and esteem thy friendship precious as my life. Thy 
daughter am I, 0 goddess ! Deign to protect me ! ” It 
would appear that between the time when the “ Matsya 
Purana” was composed and the date of the Padma, 
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considerable change had come in the cliaractcr of 
the ideal woman. Or it may be that the wiiter 
of the Padma wished to give a better ideal to the 
wives of his day. 

In a legend in the “ Varfiha Purfma,” Sarasvati is 
addressed as Gayatri, Sarasvati, Maheshvari (one of the 
names of Parvati), and also Savitri. Her most common 
name is Sarasvati, by which name, as the goddess of 
learning, she is regularly worshipped once a year. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VISHNU AND LAKSHMI. 

ViSITNU. 

Vishnu is called the second person of the Hindu Tri- 
murti, or Triad : hut though called second, it must not 
bo supposed that he is regarded as in any way inferior 
to Brahma. In some books Brahma is said to be the 
tirst cause of all things, in others it is as strongly asserted 
that Vishnu has this honour; while in others it is claimed 
for Siva. As Brahma s special work is creation, that of 
Vishnu is preservation. In the following passage from 
tlie Padma Purana,” it is taught that Vishnu is the 
supreme cause, thus identifying him with Brahma, and 
also that his special work is to 'preserve : — “ In the be- 
ginning of creation, the great Vishnu, desirous of creating 
the whole world, became threefold ; Creator, Preserver, 
Destroyer. In order to create this world, the Supreme 
Spirit produced from the right side of his body himself 
as Brahma; then, in order to preserve the world, he 
produced from his left side Vishnu ; and in order to 
destroy the world, he produced from the middle of his 
body the eternal Siva. Some worship Brahma, others 
Vishnu, others Siva; but Vishnu, one yet threefold, 
creates, preserves, and destroys : therefore let the pious 
make no difference between the three.’^ 
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jWie^sseiico of the teaching of the'* Vishnu Pimlna” 
is given in a few lines.* “Listen to the complete com- 
pendium of tlie Purana according to its tenor. The 
world was produced from Vishnu ; it exists in him ; he 
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is the cause of its continuance and cessation ; he is the 
world.” Immediately afterwards is a hymn addressed 
to him which commences as follows: — “Grlory to the 
unchangeable, holy, eternal, supreme Vishnu, of one 
* “Vishnu Purana,” p. 607. 
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universal nature, the mighty over all ; to him ^wh<r is 
Hirfinyagarblia (Brahma), Hari (Vishnu), and Sankara 
(Siva); the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the 
world/' As will be noticed later on, Siva is commonly 
called ]\rahrideva (the great god). By those who make 
him the supi eine object of worship, Vishnu is commonly 
called Narfiyana, tliougli this was originally a name of 
Brahma. These genei’ally, to a large extent, disregard 
his incarnations, and address their praise to him as the 
greatest of all. And frequently he is indicated by the 
word Ishwar (God), as though he were tha. God. But 
this term is far more frequently employed for Siva. 

“ The word Vishnu in the Puranas is generally said 
to be derived from the root vis (to entei*) ; entering in 
or pervading the universe, agreeably to the text of the 
Vedas: ‘Having created that (world), he then after- 
wards enters into it' According to the ‘Matsya Purfina,’ 
the name alludes to liis entering into the mundane egg ; 
according to the‘PadniaPurana,' it refers to his entering 
into or combining with Prakriti, as Purush or spirit” ^ 

In the “Bhagavata Puirina'’t is the following legend 
to show the superiority of Vishnu : — “ Once when the 
holy sages were performing a sacrifice on the banks of 
the Sarasvati, a dispute arose amongst them as to which 
of the three gods was greatest They sent Bhrigu, the 
son of Brahma, to ascertain this point. He first went 
to the heaven of Brahma, and, desirous of discovering 
the truth, entered his court without paying him the 
usual honours. Incensed at this disrespect, Brahma 
glowed with anger; but recollecting that it was caused 
by his own son, he assuaged the fire of wrath which 
had risen in his mind. Bhrigu then proceeded to Kailasa ; 

* “ Yislinii Purana,” p. 3, note. 

t Keiiiiecly, “ilinclu Mythology,” p. 2-1(1. 
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bufc%Ki^«i Mahesliwara (Siva) hastened to embrace him 
as a brother, he turned away from the proffered embrace. 
Enraged at such misconduct, the god, seizing his trident, 
prepared to kill the divine sage; but Parvati fell at his 
feet, and by her words appeased the anger of her lord. 
Bhrigu next went to Vishnu’s heaven, and kicked the 
god’s breast, as he lay slumbering in the lap of Lakshmi. 
The lord, rising from his couch, and bowing respectfully 
to Bhrigu, thus addressed him; ‘Welcome to thee, 0 
Bnihman ! Be seated for a little, and deign to excuse 
the fault which through ignorance I have committed 
[in not performing duties due to a guest], and the hurt 
which your tender foot must have received ! ’ Having 
thus spoken, he rubbed the foot of Bhrigu with his own 
hands, and added, ‘To-day am I a highly honoured 
vessel, since thou, 0 lord ! hast imprinted on my breast 
tlie dust of thy sin-dispelling foot.’ When Vishnu had 
finished speaking, Bhrigu was so affected by these 
benevolent words, that he was unable to reply, and 
departed in silence, whilst tears of devout emotion 
rushed from his eyes. On his narrating his adventures 
to the saints on the banks of the Sarasvati, their doubts 
were immediately dispelled ; they believed Vishnu to 
be the greatest of the three gods, because he was exempt 
from impatience and passion.” 

In the “ Padma Purilna ” * Siva is represented as 
admitting Vishnu’s superiority to himself. Addressing 
his wife, he says : “ I will ac(|uaint thee with the real 
essence and form of Vishnu : know then that he is in 
truth Nfirayana, the Supreme Spirit, and Parabrahina 
(the great Brahma), without beginning or end, omni- 
scient, and omnipresent; eternal, unchangeable, and 
supremely happy. He is Siva, Hiranyagarbha, and 
* Kennedy, Hindu Mythology,” p. 24G. 
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Surya ; lie is more excellent than all the gods, ev/yj^lian 
1 myself. Eut it is impossible for me, or Brahnifi, or the 
gods, to declare the greatness of Vfisudeva, the originator 
and lord of the universe.” 

In the “ Varfiha Piirfina” ^ the special work of Vishnu 
as presei-ver is described : — “ The supreme god Narfiyana 
having conceived the thought of creating this universe, 
considered also that it was necessary that It should be 
protected after it was created ; ‘ but as it is impossible 
for an incorporeal being to exert action, let me produce 
1‘rom my own essence a corporeal being, by means of 
Avliom I may protect the world.' Ifaving thus rellected, 
the pre-existing Nfirfiyana created from his own sub- 
stance an ungenerated and divine form, on whom he 
bestowed these blessings: — ‘Be thou the framer of all 
things, 0 Yislinii ! Be thou always the protector of the 
three worlds, and the adored of all men. Be thou 
omniscient and almighty ; and do thou at all times ac- 
complish the wishes of Brahma and the gods.' The 
Supreme Spirit then resumed his css(;ntial nature. 
\hshnu, as he meditated on the purpose for which he 
liad been produced, sank into a mysterious slumber; 
and as in his sleep he imagined the production of 
various things, a lotus sprang from his navel. In the 
centre of this lotus Brahma appeared ; and Vishnu, 
beholding the production of his body, was delighted.” 
The phraseology of this passage gives countenance to 
what was said before, that in the worship of some of 
the Hindus, NfmTyana is regarded as identical with 
Brahmfi the Supreme. 

In pictures Vishnu is represented as a black man 
with four arms : in one hand he holds a club ; in 
another a shell ; in a third a chakra, or discus, with 
* Kennedy, ‘‘Hindu Mythology,” p. 240. 
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wliiii^e slew his enemies ; and in the fourth a lotus. 
He rides upon the bird Garuda, and is dressed in yellow 
robes. 

The following description of Vaikuntha, the heaven 
of Vishnu, is from the Malifibhurata.* It is made en- 
tirely of gold, and is <S0,000 miles in circumference. All 
its buildings are made of jewels. The pillars and orna- 
ments of the buildings arc of precious stones. The 
crystal waters of the Ganges fall from tlic higher 
lieavens on the licad of Druva; from thence into the 
hair of the seven Rishis; and from thence they fall and 
form a river. Here are also five pools containing blue, 
red, and white lotuses. On a scat glorious as the 
meridian sun, sitting on white lotuses, is Vishnu ; and 
on his right hand Lakshini, who shines like a continued 
blaze of lightning, and from whose body the fragrance 
of the lotus extends 800 miles. 

This deity is worshipped not only under the name 
and in the form of Vishnu, but also in one of his many 
incarnations. Whenever any great calamity occurred 
in the world, or the wickedness of any of its inhabitants 
proved an unbearable nuisance to tlie gods, Vishnu, as 
Preserver, had to lay aside his invisibility, come to earth 
in some form, generally human, and, when his work was 
done, he returned again to the skies. There is no cer- 
tainty as to the number of times he has become incarnate. 
Some Puninas describe ten Avataras, as they are called ; 
some mention twenty-four; and sometimes declare that 
they are innumerable. Ten is the commonly received 
number, and these are the most important ones. They 
will be considered in due order. Of these ten, nine have 
already been accomplished ; one, the Kalki, is still future. 
‘'Some of these Avataras are of an entirely cosmical 
* Ward. ii. 14. 
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character ; others, liowever, are probably based^pU/ilhs- 
toiical events, the leading personage of which was 
gradually endowed with divine attributes, until he was 
regarded as the incarnation of the deity himself.” In the 
“ Alatsya Purfina ” * is the following legend, which gives 
a reason for the manifold and varied appearances of 
this deity : — 

“Tlie asuras (demons, lit. non-suras) having been 
repeatedly defeated by the suras (gods), and deprived 
of all share of the sacrifices, were meditating to with- 
draw from the unavailing contest, when Sukra, their 
preceptor, determined to propitiate Siva by a severe 
(i)enance), and procure from him a charm by 
means of which they could conquer. Having left them 
for this purpose, the asuras said amongst themselves, 

‘ As our preceptor has laid aside his arms and assumed 
the ascetic dress, how shall we be able to gain a victory 
over the suras ? Let us seek refuge with the mother of 
Kavya (Sukra), and endure this distress till he shall 
return ; and then let us fight ! ’ Having thus resolved, 
they hastened to Kavya s mother, who, protecting them, 
said, * Fear not! remain near me, and no danger shall 
approach you 1 ’ 

“ The suras, seeing the asuras thus protected, were 
about to attack them, when the goddess in anger thus 
addressed Indra : ' If thou desist not, I will deprive you 
of the sovereignty of heaven,’ Alarmed at her angry 
words, and dreading her magic power, Indra was yield- 
ing to her desire, when Vishnu appeared and said to 
him, ' Yield not, for I will assist you 1 ’ The goddess 
observing that Indra was protected by Vishnu, angrily 
said, ‘Now let the contending foes behold how the 
power of my devotions shall subdue both Indra and 
Kciiiiocly, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 244. 
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Visli^ Finding themselves likely to be overcome, 
they asked each other, ' IIovv shall wc liberate ourselves 
from this difficulty?’ Indra then said to Vishnu, 
‘ Hasten to conquer before she has linished her invoca- 
tions, or we shall be defeated ! ’ Then Vishnu, consider- 
ing the detriment that must be incurred by the gods 
should the mother of Kavya bring her incantations to a 
successful issue, deemed that the slaying of a woman 
under such circumstances was allowable, seized his 
discus, and smote oft' her head. Bhrigu, seeing this 
horrid deed of the slaughter of a woman and the deatli 
of his wife, was violently incensed, and thus cursed 
Vishnu : ‘ Since thou hast knowingly murdered a woman, 
thou shalt be born seven times amongst men ; ’ he after- 
wards somewhat modified its force as he said, ‘ but each 
birth shall be for the advantage of the world, and for 
the restoration of justice.’ ” 

It is interesting to know the character of the tw^m 
(penance) by which Sukra hoped to gain power over the 
gods. He was to imbibe the smoke of a fire of chaft' 
with his head downwards for a thousand years. He 
accomplished this difficult feat, and by it so pleased 
Siva, that he gave him many boons, including that of 
superiority over the gods. But the asui’as did not profit 
long by this penance of their preceptor, as they were 
deceived by the preceptor of the gods, who, assuming 
Sukra’s form, gave them bad advice, which they followed 
to their hurt. 

In the “Vishnu Purana”* the benefits to be hoped 
for from the worship of Vishnu are taught. The ques- 
tion is asked, “ By what acts can men free themselves 
from Yama ? ” The reply given is that which was once 
told by a holy Muni who recollected his former births, 

* P)). 287 - 200 . 
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and by wliom “ what was, and what will was 
accurately told.” Yania, beholding one of his servants 
witli a noose in his hands, whispered to him and said, 

‘ Keep clear of the worshippers of Madhusudana (Vishnu). 

J am lord of all men, the Vaishnavas (worshippers of 
Vishnu) excepted. I was appointed by Brahma to re- 
strain mankind, and regulate th(3 conserpienccs of good 
and evil in the universe. But he who worships Hari is 
independent of mo. He who through holy knowledge 
diligently adores the lotus-foot of Hari is released from 
all the bonds of sin, and you must avoid him as you 
woidd fire fed with oil.* And again : ‘ He who pleases 
Vishnu obtains all terrestrial enjoyments, heaven, and a 
place in heaven ; and, what is best of all, final liberation : 
whatever he wishes, and to whatever extent, whether 
much or little, ho receives it when Achyuta (the unde- 
caying one) is content with him.’ ” 

The means by which the favour of this god is to be 
obtained arc then explained : — The supreme Vishnu is 
propitiated by a man who observes the institutions ot 
caste, order, and purificatory practices ; no other path 
is the way to please him. He who offers sacrifices, 
sacrifices to him ; he who murmurs prayer, prays to 
him; he who injures living creatures, injures him: for 
Hari is all things. Kesava is most pleased with him 
who docs good to others ; who never utters abuse, 
calumny, or untruth ; who never covets another’s wife 
or another’s wealth, and who bears ill-will towards 
none; who never beats nor slays any animate or in- 
animate thing ; who is ever diligent in the service of the 
gods, of the Brahmans, and of his spiritual preceptor ; 
who is ever desirous of the welfare of all creatures, of his 
children, and of his own soul ; in whose pure heart no 
pleasure is derived from the imperfections of love and 
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hatr^d^The man who conforms to the duties enjoined 
hy scriptural authority for every caste and condition of 
life is he who best worships Vishnu ; there is no other 
mode.” 

Of all tlic deities now reverenced in India, Vishnu in 
liis many forms has perhaps the lari,^cst number of wor- 
sliippers; and the account of his life and tlio praises 
presented to him occupy a very large portion of tlie later 
Hindu scriptuies. This prc-cuiincncc was certainly not 
recognized in the Vedic Age, as the following passage 
will show : — 

“In the Rig- Veda are the following verses: — ^May 
the gods preserve us from the place from which Vishnu 
strode over the seven regions of the earth. Vishnu 
strode over this [universe] ; in three places he planted 
his step ; [the world or his step] was enveloped in his 
dust. Vishnu, the unconquerable preserver, strode three 
stejis.’ * In these verses there is probably the germ of 
the Dwarf Incarnation, and also of the attribute of Pre- 
server. The interpretations of two commentators of the 
three strides of Vishnu arc as follows : — One regards him 
‘as a god, who, in what are called his three strides, is 
manifested in a threefold form as Agni on earth, as Iiidi’a 
or Vayu in the atmosphere, and as the Sun in heaven ; ’ j 
the other inteiqwets Vishnu’s three strides as ‘ the rising, 
culmination, and setting of the sun/ ” ]: 

Vishnu, in the Rig-Veda, is said “to have established 
the heavens and the earth ; to contain all the world in his 
strides ; to have, with Indra, made the atmosphere wide, 
stretched out the worlds, produced the Sun, the Dawn, 
and Fire ; to have received the homage of Varuna ; whilst 
his greatness is described as having no limit within 

♦ ]\[uir, 0. S. T., iv. 03. t Ibid. iv. 78 (f. 

t Tbul. 
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the ken of present or future beings. The a1 ^i ;ihutes 
ascribed to Vislinu in some of these passages are such 
that, if the latter stood alone in the llig-Yeda, they 
might lead us to suppose that he was regarded by 
tlie Ycdic Kishis as the chief of all the gods. But 
Indra is associated with Yishnu even in some of those 
texts in which the latter is most highly magnified : nay, 
in one place, the power by which Yisimu takes his three 
strides is described as being derived from Indra; in 
another text, Yishnu is represented as celebrating Indi a s 
praise ; whilst in another verse, Yishnu is said to have 
been generated by Soma. It is also a fact that the 
hymns and verses which are dedicated to the praises of 
Indra, Agni, etc., are extremely numerous, whilst the 
entire hymns and separate verses in which Yishnu is 
celebrated are much fewer . . . Yishnu is introduced 
as the subject of laudation among a crowd of other 
divinities, from which he is there in no way distinguished 
as being in any respect supen’or. From this fact we 
may conclude that he was regarded by those writers as 
on a footing of equality with the other deities. Further, 
the Rig- Veda contains numerous texts in which the 
Rishis ascribe to Indra, Yaruna, and other gods, the same 
high and awful attributes and functions which are 
spoken of in other hymns as belonging to Yishnu. . . . 
If then we look to the large number of texts in which 
some of the other gods are celebrated, and to the com- 
paratively small number of those in which Yishnu is 
exclusively or prominently magnified, we shall come to 
the conclusion that the latter deity occupied a somewhat 
subordinate place in the estimation and affections of the 
ancient Rishis.” * 

Amongst the thousand names of Vishnu, the following, 
* Muir, 0. S. T,, iv. 98. 
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in a(i|ijtion to those already given, are most commonly 
known : — 

Madliusudana, the destroyer of Madhu; and Kaita- 
bhajit, the conqueror of Kaitabha. These were two 
demons who issued from Vishnu’s ear as he lay asleep 
on the serpent Sesha at the end of a Kalpa,* and were 
about to dcsti’oy Brahma, as he sat on the lotus which 
sprang from Vishnu’s navel, when this deity slew them, 
and hence obtained these names : — 

Vaikunthanfith, “ The Lord of Paradise.” 

Kesava, Ho who has excellent hair.” 

Madhava, “Made of honey; or a descendant of 
Madhu.” 

Swayambhu, “ The sclf-cxistcnt one.” 

Pitamvara, “ He who wears yellow garments.” 

Janfii’ddana, “ He who causes the people to worship.” 

Vislivamvara, “ The protector of the world.” 

Hari, “ The saviour ; ” lit. ho who takes possession of. 

Ananta, “ The endless.” 

Damodara, “ Bound with a rope.” 

Mukunda, “ The deliverer.” 

Purusha, “ The man,” or “ The spirit.” 

Purushottama, “ The supreme man or spirit.” 

Yajneswara, “ The lord of sacrifice.” 


Lakshmi. 

Lakshmi, or very commonly Sri, is the wife of Vishnu, 
and under various names appears in this relation in his 
various incarnations. “As the lord of the worlds, the 
god of gods, Janilrddana descends amongst mankind in 
various shapes; so docs his coadjutor Sri. Thus, when 
Hari was born a dwarf, the son of Aditi, Lakshmi 

* Sec part ii. chap. x. 
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appeared from the lotus as Padma, or Kamala ; he 
was born as Rama (Parasui-rima) of the race of Bhrigu, 
she was Dharani ; when he was Eaghava (Rainachandra), 
she was Sita; and when he was Krishna, she was 
Eukmini. Tn the otlier descents of Vishnu she was his 
associate. If lie takes a celestial form, she appears as 
divine ; if a mortal, she becomes a mortal too, trans- 
forming her own person agreeably to whatever character 
it [)leascs Vishnu to assume.” * 

There are two somewhat contradictory accounts of her 
origin ; the “ Vishnu Parana ” explains this.f The 
divinities Dhata and Vidluita were born to Bhrigu by 
Khyati,as was a daughter Sri, the wife of Narfiyana, tlie 
god of gods.” Tlie question is asked, “It is commonly 
said that Sri was born from the sea of milk, when it was 
churned foi* ambrosia ; how then can you say that she 
was the daughter of Bhrigu and Khyfiti ? ” In answer 
to this (piestion, a most elaborate account of her virtues 
is given : “ Sri, the bride of Vishnu, the mother of the 
world, is eternal, imperishable ; as he is all-pervading, so 
she is omnipresent. Vishnu is meaning, she is speech ; 
Hari is polity, she is prudence; Vishnu is understanding, 
she is intellect ; he is righteousness, she is devotion ; Sri 
is the earth, Hari is its support. In a word, of gods, 
animals, and men, Hari is all that is called male ; 
Lakshmi is all that is termed female ; there is nothing 
else than they.” Later on i we read, “ Her first birth 
was as the daughter of Bhrigu and Khyfiti ; it was at a 
subsequent period that she was produced from the sea, 
at the churning of the ocean by the demons and the 
gods.” 

The account of the churning of the ocean, to which 

* “ Visliiiu Purana,” p. 80. t Page 59. 

f Page 80. 
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frequent reference is made in the Hindu scriptures, is 
found in the Eamriyana, and several of the Puranas; 
though there are some discrepancies, they agree in the 
main. The reason for this great act is as follows : — * A 
saint named Durvaras, a portion of Siva, was travelling, 
when he met a celestial nymph with a sweet-smelling 
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garland, which at his request she gave to him. Kxcited 
with the scent, he was dancing, when he met Indra, 
seated on his elephant. To please the mighty god, the 
saint presented him with the garland, who placed it 
upon his elephant’s head. The elephant in his turn 


* ** Vidinii Pnifuia,” book i. chap. ix. 
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becoming excited, seized the garland with his trunk and 
threw it upon the ground. Durvaras, seeing Tns gift 
slighted, cursed the god in his anger, and told him that 
his kingdom should be overwhelmed with ruin. From 
that time Indra’s power began to wane ; for though he 
sought forgiveness, the Brjihman’s anger was not to be 
appeased. As the effects of the curse were experienced 
by the gods, tliey, fearing they should be overcome by 
the asuras, fled to Brahma for help. He told them he 
could not assist them ; that Vishnu alone could do this, 
whom he advised them to seek. Brahma conducted 
them to Vishnu ; and, having sufficiently lauded him, 
caused him to lend a willing ear to their request. In 
the following lines, put into verse, from the ‘‘Vishnu 
Purrina,” wo have their prayer, Vishnu’s advice and its 
result : — 

“ ‘I'he ^> 0 (ls addriisscd the iniglity Vishnu thus : 

‘('onquored in battle by the evil demons, 

A\''e fiy to thee for succour; soul of all, 

Pity and by tliy mii:;ht deliver us ! ’ 

Ilari, the lord, (jnsator of the worM, 

Thus by the ,i(ods implored, all .e;raciously 
Peplied, ‘Your strength shall be restored, ye gods — 

Only accomplish wliat I now command: 

Unite yourselves in peaceful comhinatioJi 
With these your foes; collect all plants and herbs 
Of diverse kinds from every quarter ; cast them 
Into the sea of milk ; take Mandara, 

The mountain, for a churning stick, and Vasuki, 

The ser]ieiit, for a rope ; together churn 
The ocean to produce the beverage — 

Source of all strength and iniraortalily — 

Then reckon on mine aid : I will take care 
Your foes shall share your toil, but not partake 
Tn its reward, or drink th’ immortal draught.’ 


“ Indian Wisdom,” i). 490. 
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Thus by the god of gods advised, the host 
United in alliance with the demons. 

Straightway they gathered various herbs, and cast them 
Into the waters ; then they took the mountain 
To serve as tihurning-stalf, and next the snake 
To serve as cord, and in the ocean’s midst 
llari himself, present in tortoise form, 

Became a pivot for the churning-stalf. 
d'hen did they churn the sea of milk; and first 
Out of the waters rose the sacred cow — 

Uod-worshipped Surabhi — eternal fountain 
(fi‘ milk and oll'erings of butter ; next. 

While holy Siddhas wondered at the sight, 

With eyes all I'olling, Varuni uprose — 

(loddess of Wine, d’lien from the whirlpool sprang 
Bail' Barijata, tree of Paradise, delight 
Of heavenly maidens, with hii fragrant blossoms 
Berfiiining the whole world. Th’ Apsarasas, 

Troop of celestial nymphs, matcliless in grace, 

I’erfect in loveliness, were next produced. 

Then from the sea uprose the cool-rayed moon, 

AVliich ]\raha(lova seized ; terrific poison 
Next issued from the waters — this the snake-gods 
Olaimed as tlnn'r own. Then, scaled on a lotus. 

Beauty’s bright goddess, peerless Sri, arose 
Out of the waves; and with her, robed in white, 

Came forth I )hanvantari, the gods’ [diysician. 

High in his hand he bore the cup of nectar — 

Life-giving draught — longed for by gods and demons.” 

On Sri’s appearance the sages were enraptured, the 
heavenly choristers sang her praises, and the celestial 
nymphs danced before her. Gangii and the other sacred 
streams followed her, and the heavenly elephants took 
up their pure waters in golden vessels and poured them 
upon her. The sea of milk presented her with a wreath 
of unfading flowers ; and the artist of the gods decorated 
her with lovely ornaments. Thus bathed, attired, and 
adorned, the goddess, in the presence of the gods, cast 
herself upon the breast of Hari, and, reclining’ there, 
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gazed upon the gods, who were enraptured witli^^her. 
Siva was most violent and wished to possess himself of 
her. From the demons she turned away ; lienee they 
were miserable. Seeing the cup of nectar, tliey tried to 
seize it, when Vishnu, assuming the appearance of a 
lieautiful woman, attracted their attention, whilst the 
gods quaffed the divine cup. The result was that in the 
conflict whicli followed the gods were successful. 

The following account of Sri is from the Kamayana : — 

‘‘ Wlicn many a year luul ileil, 

Up floated, on lier lotus bed, 

A maiden fair, and leuder-oyed, 

In the young flush of beauty’s pride. 

She shone Avitli pearl and golden sheen, 

And seals of glory stamped her queen. 

On each round arm glowed many a gem, 

On her smooth brows a diad(‘m. 
llolling in waves l)cneath her crown, 

Tlio glory of her hair rolled down. 

J ’earls on her neck of price untold, 

'file lady .shone like burnished gold, 
f^ueen of the gods, she leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand. 

And fondly, of the lotus spruug. 

To lotus-])eariug Vishnu clung. 

Tier, gods above and men below 
As lleauty’s Queen and Foriune know.” * 

As noticed in this last extract, Lakshmi, or Sri, is 
regarded as the goddess of Love, Beauty, and Prosperity. 
When a man is growing rich, it is said that Lakshmi 
lias come to dwell with him ; whilst those in adversity 
are spoken of as “forsaken of Lakshmi.” In pictures 
she is painted as a lady of a bright golden colour, seated 
on a lotus, with two arms. 

“ The name of Lakshmi as that of a goddess does not 

* Grifhtlis’s “ Ramayana,” i. 204. 
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occu. in the Rig- Veda, though the word itself is found 
in its signification as prosperity/' * 

Lakshmi is known also by the following names : — 
Haripriyfi, “ The beloved of Hari/’ 

Padina, “ The Lotus,” and Padiiullaya, She who dwells 
on a lotus.” 

JaladhijM, “ The ocean-born.” 

Chaiichahi, “ The fickle one.” 

Lokaiiuita, “ The mother of the world.” 


Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 348. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INCARNATIONS OR AVATARAS OF VISHNU. 

1. The Matsya or Fish Avatara. 

The earliest account of what was afterwards regarded 
as an incarnation of Vishnu is found in the “ Satapatha 
Brahmana.” It will be noticed that though in this 
passage a wonderful fish is described, it is not said to 
have been an incarnation of any of the gods. The 
Mahabharata says that Brahma assumed this form; 
whilst the Puraiias teach that the fish here spoken of 
was Vishnu. This transfer of work from one deity to 
another is not a matter of much surprise, when we 
remember how frequently it is declared that all the 
various gods are but forms of one supreme being. It 
should be noticed that the Manu here referred to is 
regarded as a progenitor of the human race, and is 
represented as conciliating the Supreme Being by his 
piety in an age of universal depravity.” Here is the 
passage : * 

“ There lived in ancient time a lioly man 
Called Manii, who, hy penances and prayers, 

Had won the favour of the lord of heaven. 

Qjie day they brought him water for ablution ; 


* “Indian Wisdom,” p. 32. 
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’riicii, as he washed Ins hands, a little lish 
iVppeared, and spoke in hinnan accents thus : 

‘ Take care of me, and 1 will be thy saviour.’ 

‘ From what wilt thou preserve me ?’ Manu asked. 
The fish replied, ‘ A flood will sweep away 



All creatures ; I will rescue thee from that.’ 

‘ But how shall I ])rescrve thee ? ’ Maim said. 
The fish rejoined, ‘ So long as we are small, 
We are in constant danger of destruction, 

For fish eat fish ; so keep me in a jar. 
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When I outgrow the jar, tlicn dig a trciicli, 

And plao(‘ Hio there ; when I outgrow the trench, 
Tlien take me to tlic ocean — 1 sliall then 
lie out of reach of danger/ lliiving tlnis 
Jnstruefed Mann, straightway rapidly 
'Die fish grow larger ; then he s[)ake again ; 

‘ In such and such a yc'ar the flood will come ; 
Therefore construct a ship, and pay me homage. 
When tlui flood rises, enter thou the ship, 

And I will rescue thee.’ So IMaim did 
As he was ordered, and preserved the fish, 

Then carried it in safety to the ocean ; 

And in the very year the fish enjoined 
Ife huilt a shi)), and pai<l the fish res])ect, 

And (here took refuge when the noo<l arose. 

Soon near him swam the fi.sh, iind to its horn 
I\lami made fast the cable of his vessel. 

Thus drawn along (he waters, Mann })assed 
iieyond the noil hern mountain. Then the fish, 
Addressing ]\Ianu, said, ‘ T have t)ics(‘rvcd thee, 
(^liiickly attach the ship to yonder tree ; 
lint, le.st the waters sink from under thee, 

As fast as thov subside, so fast shalt thou 
Jtescond the mountain gently after them.’ 

Thus he descended from the northern mountain. 
The flood had swejit away all living creatures ; 
Mann alone was left.” 


Tlie account from tlie Mahribhurata which now folio w.s 
has also been jmt into verse by Professor Monier 
Williams : — * 

“ Along the ocean in that stately ship was borne the lord of men, and 
through 

Its dancing, tumbling billows, and its roaring waters ; and the bark, 
Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the surface of the deep^ 
Staggering and trembling like a drunken woman. Land was seen 
no more, 


* “ Indian Wisdom,” p. 3114. 
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Nor far horizon, nor the space between ; for everywhere arouinl 

Spread tlic wild waste of waters, reeking atraospliere, and bound- 
less sky. 

And now when all the world was deluged, nought appeared above 
the waves 

But ;Manu and the seven sages, and the lish that drew the bark. 

Unwearied, thus for years on years the fish propelled the ship across 

The heaped-up waters, till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 

Of llimavan ; then softly smiling, thus the fish addressed the sage : 

‘Haste, now, to bind thy ship to this high ciag. Know me, the 
lord of all. 

The great Creator Brahma, mightier than all might, omnipoteut. 

B'V me, in fishlike shape, hast thou been saved in dire emergency. 

From Maim all creation, gods, asuras, men, must be produced ; 

By bim all the world must be created — that which moves and 
moveth not.’ ” 

The typical Purrmic account of this Avatfira is that of 
the “ Bhfigavata Purfiria which is given by Sir William 
J ones in the “Asiatic Soc. lies/’ * With this the accounts 
in the other Purfinas agree in the main : some arc more 
condensed, others, as the “Matsya Punina,” are consider- 
ably extended ; for it was as the lish was guiding the 
vessel in which Mann was saved that Vishnu, in this 
form, is said to have dictated the whole of that Purfma. 
All the Purfinas agree in regarding the fish as an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, and not of Brahma. Now follows the 
account from the Bhfigavata : — 

“ Desirmg the preservation of herds, Brfihmans, genii, 
and virtuous men — of the Vedas, of law, and of precious 
things — the Lord of the Universe assumes many bodily 
shapes ; but though he pervades, like the air, a variety 
of beings, yet he is himself unvaried, since he has no 
qualities subject to change. At the close of the last 
Kalpa there was a general destruction, occasioned by the 
sleeping Brahma, whence his creatures in ditferent worlds 

* Vol. i. 230 ff. 
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were drowned in a vast ocean. Brahma l>eing inclined 
to slumber, desiring repose after a lapse of ages, the 
strong demon Hayagriva came near him, and stole the 
Vedns, which had flowed from his lips. 

“ When Ilari, the preserver of the universe, discovered 
this deed of the prince of the Danavas, ho took the shape 
of a minute fisli, called Saphari. A holy king named 
Satyavrata then reigned — a servant of the spirit which 
moved on the waves; and so devout, that water was his 
only sustenance. He was the child of the Sun, and in 
the present Kalpa^' is invested by Narayana with the 
office of Manu (i.e. the progenitor and lord of men), by 
the name of Sraddhadeva, or the god of obsequies. One 
day as he was making a libation in the river Kritamfila, 
and held water in the palm of his hand, he perceived a 
small fish moving in it. The King of Dravira imme- 
diately dropped the fish into the river, together with the 
water which he had taken from it ; when the Saphari 
thus addressed the benevolent monarch: ^How canst 
thou, 0 king, who showest affection to the oppressed, 
leave me in this river water, where I am too weak to 
resist the monsters of the stream, who fill me with 
dread ? ' He, not knowing who had assumed the form 
of a fish, applied his mind to the preservation of the 
Saphari, both from good-nature and from regard to his 
own sou] ; and, having heard his very suppliant address, 
he kindly placed it under his protection in a small vase 
full of water; but in a single night its bulk was so 
increased that it could not be contained in the jar, and 
thus again addressed the illustrious prince; ‘I am not 
pleased with living miserably in this little vase ; make 
me a large mansion, where I may dwell in comfort.’ 
The king, removing it thence, placed it in the water of 
* See part ii. chap. x. 
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a cistern; but it grew three cubits in less than fifty 
minutes, and said, ‘ 0 king ! it pleases me not to stay 
vainly in this narrow cistern ; since thou hast granted 
me an asylum, give me a spacious habitation.’ He then 
removed it and placed it in a pool, where, liaving ample 
space around its bod}^, it became a fish of considerable 
size. ‘ This abode, 0 king, is not convenient for me, who 
must swim at large in the waters ; exert thyself for my 
safety, and remove me to a deep lake I ’ Thus addressed, 
the pious monarch threw the suppliant into a lake, and, 
when it grew of ecjual bulk with that piece of water, 
ho cast the vast fish into the sea. When the fish was 
thrown into the waves, he thus again spoke to Satya- 
vrata : ' Here the horned sharks and other monsters of 
great strength will devour me; thou shouldest not, 0 
valiant man, leave me in this ocean.’ 

“Thus repeatedly deluded by the fish, who had 
addressed him with gentle words, the king said, ‘ Who 
art thou ‘that beguilest me in that assumed shape? 
Never before have I seen or heard of so prodigious an 
inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, has filled up 
in a single day a lake a hundred leagues in circum- 
ference. Surely thou art Bhagavat who appears before 
me ; the great Hari, whose dwelling was on the waves ; 
and who now, in compassion to thy servants, bears the 
form of the natives of the deep. Salutation and praise 
to thee, 0 first male, the lord of creation, of preservation, 
of destruction ! Thou art the highest object, the supreme 
ruler, of us thy adorers, who piously seek thee. All thy 
delusive descents in this world give existence to various 
beings ; yet I am anxious to know for what cause that 
shape has been assumed by thee. Let me not, 0 lotus- 
eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity whose perfect 
benevolence has been extended to all ; when thou hast 
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shown us to our amazement the appearance of other 
l)oJies, not in reality existing, hut successively exhibited/ 
‘‘The lord of the universe, loving the pious man who 
thus im})lored him, and intending to preserve him from 
the sea of destruction caused by the depravity of tlie 
age, tlius told him how he was to act; ‘In seven days 
from the present time, O thou tamer of enemies! the 
three worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death ; but, 
in the midst of the destroying waves, a large vessel sent 
by me for thy use shall stand before thee. Then thou 
shalt take all medicinal herbs, all the varieties of seeds, 
and accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pairs of 
In’iitc animals, thou shalt enter the sj)acious ark, and 
continue in it secure from the Hood, on one immense 
ocean without light, except the radiance of thy holy 
companions. When the ship shall be agitated with an 
impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea 
serpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee, drawing 
the vessel, with thee and thy attendants. I will remain 
on the ocean, 0 chief of men, until a night of Brahma*’ 
shall be completely ended. Thou shalt then know my 
true greatness, lightly named the Su[)remo Godhead; by 
ni}^ favour all thy (piestions shall be answered, and thy 
mind abundantly instructed/ 

“Hari, having thus directed the monarch, disappeared; 
and Satyavrata humbly waited for the time which the 
ruler of our senses had appointed. The pious king having 
scattered toward the east the pointed blades of the 
grass darhlta, and turning his face towards the north, 
sat meditating on the feet of the god wdio had borne 
the form of a fish. The sea, overwhelming its shores, 
deluged the whole earth, and it was soon perceived to 
be augmented by showers from immense clouds. He, 
* Seo part ii. chap. x. 
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still meditating on the command o£ Bbilgavat, saw tlie 
vessel advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 
Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal plants, 
and conformed to tlie directions of Hari. The saints 
thus addressed him: ‘O king, meditate on Kosava; who 
will surely deliver us from this danger, and grant us 
prosperity.’ The god being invoked by the monarch, 
ap]x^ared again distinctly on the vast ocean in the form 
of a fish, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, 
with one stupendous horn; on which the king, as he had 
been before commanded by ITari, tied the ship with a 
cable made of a vast serpent, and, bappy in his preserva- 
tion, stood praising the destroyer of Madhii. When the 
monarch had finished his hymn, the primeval male, 
Bhagavat, who watched for his safety on the greater 
expanse of water, spake aloud to his own divine essence, 
pronouncing a sacred Puruna [the ^ Matsya Purana ’], 
which contained the rules of the Sankhya philosophy ; 
but it was an infinite mystery to be concealed within 
the breast of Satyavrfita; who, sitting in the vessel with 
the saints, heard the principle of soul, the Eternal Being, 
pi-oclaimcd by the ])rescrving power. Then Hari, rising 
together with Brahma from the destructive deluge, which 
was now abated, slew the demon ITayagriva, and recovered 
the sacred books.” 

2. The Kurma or Tori’otsk Avatara. 

This incarnation was necessitated by the fact that the 
gods were in danger of losing their authority over the 
demons. In their distress they applied to Vishnu for 
help, who told them to churn the sea of milk that they 
might procure the Amritaf or water of life, by which 
they would be made strong, and promised to become the 
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tortoise on wliicli the mountain Mandara as a churning 
stick sliould rest. As a full account of this operation 
has been already given when describing Lakshmi, who 
was one of its chief products, there is no necessity to 
repeat it here. A few additional i)articiilars will be 
found in the following extract from the “Vishnu 

‘^Hari having been entreated to help the gods, thus 
spoke : ‘I will restore your strength. Do you act as I 
enjoin. Let all the gods and asiiras cast all sorts of 
medicinal herbs into the sea of milk, and together churn 
the ocean for ambrosia, depending on my aid. To secure 
the assistance of the daityas, you must be at peace with 
them, and engage to give them an erpial share of your 
associated toil ; promising them that by drinking of the 
amrita . . . they shall become mighty and immortal. I 
will take care that the enemies of the gods shall not 
partake of the precious draught ; they shall only share in 
the labour.’ ” 

The gods entered into an arrangement with the asuras, 
and together they made the necessary preparations. 
“ The assembled gods were stationed by Krishna at the 
tail of the serpent Vasuki (the churning rope), and the 
daityas and dfinavas at its head and neck. Scorched by 
the flames emitted from his inflated hood, the demons 
were shorn of their glory ; whilst the clouds, driven by 
his breath towards his tail, refreshed the gods by 
vivifying showers. In the midst of the milky sea, Hari 
himself’ in the form of a tortoise, served as a pivot for 
the mountain, as it was whirled around. The holder of 
the mace and discus was present in other forms amongst 
the gods and demons, and assisted to drag the monarch 
of the serpent race ; and in another vast body sat upon 
* Page 73. 
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the summit of the mountain. With one portion of his 
energy, unseen by gods and demons, he sustained the 
serpent king ; and with another infused vigour unto the 
gods.” 



Such is the account of this incarnation of Vishnu as 
taught by the Purunas ; but in the earlier books, where 
the probable origin of this legend is found, it is Brahmfi, 
and not Vishnu, that is said to have assumed the foi’iii 
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of a tortoise. In the Satapatha Brnluiiana are these 
words : “ Having assumed the form of a toi*toise, Praja- 

pati (Brahma) created offspring. That which he created, 
lie made;” hence the word Kurina. Kasyapa means 
tortoise ; hence men say, “ All creatures arc descendants 
of Kasyapa. This tortoise is the same as Aditya.” As 
the worship of Brahma became less popular, whilst that 
of Vishnu increased in its attraction, the names, attri- 
butes, and works of the one deity appear to have been 
transferred to the other. 

3. The Varaha or Boar Avataka. 

There is the same conflicting account of this as of the 
two preceding incarnations; the older books, and some 
of the more modern ones, describing it as an Avatara of 
Brahma; and some of the modern books and popular 
belief regarding it as the Avork of Vishnu. There is, 
however, this distinction, that “in the former, the 
transformation of the deity into a boar has apparently 
a purely cosmical character,” the earth being immersed 
in the ocean. Brahma, the Creator, in the shape of a 
boar, raised it on his tusk ; “ whereas, in the latter, it 
altogether represents the extrication of the world from a 
deluge of iniquity by the rites of religion.” * 

The first mention of this incarnation is in the 
“ Taittiriya Sanhitii,” t and is as follows : — “ The universe 
was formerly water, fluid. On it Prajfipati (Brahma) 
becoming wind, moved. Becoming a boar, he took it 
up.” In harmony with this is a verse in the “ Taittiriya 
Brahmana” : — “ This universe was formerly water, fluid. 
With that (water) Prajiipati practised arduous devotions 

* Cxoldstiicker, Chambers’s Cyclopsedia, s.v. “Vishnu.” 
t ^luir, 0. S. T., i. 52. 
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(saying), ‘ How shall this universe be (developed) ? ' 
He beheld a lotus leaf standing. Tie tliought, ‘ There is 
something on which this rests.* He as a boar — having 
assumed that form — plunged beneath towards it. He 
found the earth down below. Breaking off (a portion 
of) her, ho rose to the surface.’* In the “Satapatha 
Briihmana ” * there is a similar reference, but there the 
boar is called “ Emusha.” Formerly the earth was only 
of the siiic of a span. A boar called Emusha raised 
her up. 

Dr. Muir I gives two accounts of this incarnation from 
two recensions of tlie llrimayana. In one, which he 
considers the older, it is said that Brahma assumed the 
form of a boar; in the other, Vishnu In the form of 
Brahma is said to have accomplished this work. The 
alteration of the text is very noticeable. '' All was water 
only, in which the earth was formed. Thence arose 
Brahma, the self-existent, with the deities. He then 
becoming a boar, raised up the earth, and created the 
whole world with the saints his sons.’* 80 far tlie 
probably older recension. In the later one we read, 
“All was water only, through which the earth was 
formed. Thence arose Brahma, the self-existent, the 
imperishable Vishnu. He then, becoming a boar, raised 
up this earth and created the whole world.” 

In the following account from the “ Vishnu Puraiia ” J 
it will be noticed that, as in the last quotation from the 
Ramayana, it was Vishnu in the form of Brahma who 
became a boar. As the earlier writers had declared this 
to have been Brahma’s work, it was necessary to identify 
Vishnu with him. 

“ Tell me how at the commencement of the present 
age, Narayana, who is named Brahma, created all existing 

• Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 33. t Ibid. t Page 27 if. 

L 
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things. At the close of the last age, the divine Brahma 
endowed with the quality of goodness, awoke from his 
night of sleep, and beheld the universal void. He, the 
supreme Nfirayana, . . . invested with the form of 
Brahma, . . . concluding that within the waters lay the 
earth, and being desirous to raise it up, created another 
form for that purpose. And as in the preceding ages he 
had assumed the shape of a fish, or a tortoise, so in this 
he took the form of a boar. Having adopted a form 
composed of the sacrifices of tlie Vedas for the preserva- 
tion of the whole earth, the eternal, supreme, and 
universal soul plunged into the ocean.” In a note on 
this passage in the ‘'Vishnu Purfina,” by Professor 
Wilson, it is stated that, according to the “ Vayu Purfina,” 
the form of a boar was chosen because it is an animal 
delighting in water; but in other Puranas, as in the 
Vishnu, it is said to be a type of the ritual of the Vedas, 
for which reason the elevation of the earth on the tusks 
of a boar is regarded as an allegorical representation of 
the extrication of the world from a deluge of sin, by the 
rites of religion. 

The earth, bowing with devout adoration, addressed 
the boar, as he approached, in a hymn of great beauty, 
in which she reminds him that she sprang from him, 
and is dependent on him, as in fact are all things. 
Being thus praised, “ the auspicious supporter of the 
world emitted a low murmuring sound, like the chanting 
of the Sama-Veda; and the mighty boar, whose eyes 
were like the lotus, whose body was vast as the Nila 
mountains, and of the dark colour of the lotus leaves, 
uplifted upon his ample tusks the earth from its lowest 
regions. As he reared up his head, the waters that 
rushed from his brow purified the great sages, Sanandana 
and others residing in the sphere of the saints. Through 
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the indentations made by his hoofs, the waters rushed 
into the lower worlds with a thundering noise. Before 
his breath, the pious denizens of Janaloka (abode of 
men) were scattered, and the Munis sought for shelter 
amongst the bristles upon the body of the boar, trembling 
as he rose up supporting the cartli, and dripping with 
moisture. Then the great sages Sanandana and the 
rest, residing continually in the sphere of the saints, 
wore inspired with delight, and bowing lowly, they 
praised the stern-eyed upholder of the earth.*’ 

Before noticing the hymn of these saints, in which 
the boar is identilied with the various parts of worship, 
we can gather a little more information from the other 
Puranas respecting the dimensions, etc., of this animal. 
The Vfiyu says, “ The boar was ton yqjaiias * in breadth, 
and a thousand yojanas in height ; his colour was like 
a dark cloud, and his roar like thunder, llis bulk was 
vast as a mountain ; his tusks were white, sharp, and 
fearful; fire (lashed from his eyes like lightning, and ho 
was radiant as the sun. His shoulders were round, fat, 
and large ; he strode along like a powerful lion ; his 
haunches were fat, his loins slender, and his body smooth 
and beautiful.” With this the Matsya agrees. The 
Bhugavata describes the boar "as issuing from the 
nostrils of Brahma ; at first of the size of a thumb, and 
presently increasing to the size of an elephant.” This 
Puifina adds a legend of the slaying of lliranyaksha, 
who, in a former birth, was a doorkeeper of Vishnu’s 
palace. He having refused admission to a number of 
Munis, so enraged them, that they cursed him ; in con- 
sequence of this he was re-born as a son of Diti. When 
the earth sunk in the waters, Vishnu was seen by this 

* A yojan is at least four miles and a half; some reckon it at nine 
miles. 
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(lemon in the act of raising it. Hiranyfiksha claimed 
the earth, and defying Vishnu, they fought, and the 
demon was slain. 

Now follow the hymns to the Varalia as sung by the 
saints: ‘‘Triumjjh, lord of lords, supreme! Kesava, 
sovereign of the earth . . . cause of production, destruc- 
tion and existence. TJiov, art, 0 god! there is none 
other siij^rcine condition than tliou. 'i’hou, lord, art the 
person of the sacrifice; thy feet are the Vedas; thy 
tusks are the stake to which the victim is bound ; thy 
teeth are the oficrings; thy mouth is the altar; 
thy tongue is the fire ; and the hairs of thy body arc 
the sacrificial grass. Thy eyes, 0 omnipotent ! are day 
and night; thy head is the scat of all— the place of 
Brahma ; thy name is all the hymns of the Vedas ; thy 
nostrils are all oblations. 0 thou, whose snout is the 
ladle of oblation ; whose deep voice is the chanting of 
the Sama-Veda; whose body is the hall of sacrifice; 
whoso joints are the different ceremonies; and whose 
cars have the properties of both voluntary and obligatory 
rites ; do thou, who art eternal, who art in size a 
mountain, be propitious . . . raise up this earth for the 
habitation of created bcinfjs ! ” 

“The supreme being thus eulogized, upholding the 
earth, raised it quickly, and placed it on the summit of 
the ocean, where it floats like a mighty vessel, and, on 
account of its expansive surface, does not sink beneath 
the waters/' This seems rather to contradict the common 
notion of the Hindus, that the earth rests upon the back 
of a tortoise; and that earthquakes are the result of 
the tortoise changing the foot on which he stands, when 
weary. 
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4. The Nrisingha or Man-lion Avatara. 

In tlic account of the preceding incarnation, it was 
stated that Vishnu, ere he raised the earth on his tusk, 
slew a demon named Hiranyfiksha. This daitya had a 
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brother named Hiranyakasipu, who, the “ Vfiyu Purana” 
says, had obtained a boon from Brahma, that lie should 
not be slain by any created being ; the “ Kurina Puruna ” 
adds, excepting Vishnu. When therefore his pride. 
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fostered Ly his supposed immunity from danger, had 
led him to great excesses, so that his death was desired 
both by gods and men, Vishnu descended in the form of 
a living being, half-man and half-lion, and so neitlier 
man nor animal, and slow him. By the assumption of 
this foi’m the Idtev of Brahma s promise was kept. The 
story of the demon’s hatred of the deity, because in a 
former incarnation he had slain his brother, is a most 
interesting one. And as it teaches the wonderful 
efficacy of Vishnu’s worship, it is given at some length. 
It is taken mostly from the “ Vishnu Parana.” 

“ Hiranyakasipu, the son of Diti, had formerly brought 
the three worlds under his authority, confiding in a boon 
bestowed upon him by Brahma. He had usurped the 
sovereignty of Indra, and exercised himself the functions 
of the sun, of air, of the lord of waters, of fire, and of the 
moon. He himself was the god of riches ; he was the 
judge of the dead ; and ho appropriated to himself with- 
out reserve all that was offered in sacrifice to the gods. 
The deities, therefore, flying from their seats in heaven, 
wandered, through fear of the claitya, upon the earth, 
disguised in mortal shapes. Having concjfuercd the 
three worlds, he was inflated with pride, and, eulogized 
by the Gandharvas, enjoyed whatever he desired.” 

This demon had a son named Prahlada, who was a 
very devout worshipper of Vishnu, whom his father 
hated most intensely. “ On one occasion Prahlada came, 
accompanied by his teacher, to the court of his father, 
and bowed himself before his feet as he was drinking. 
Hiranyakasipu desired his prostrate son to rise, and said 
to him, ‘ Repeat in substance and agreeably what during 
the period of your studies you have acquired.* Prahlada 
said, ‘I have learned to admire him who is without 
Page 126 IT. 
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beginning, middle, or end, increase or diminution; the 
imperishable lord of the world, the universal cause of 
causes/ On liearing these words, the sovereign of the 
daityas, his eyes red with wrath and his lips swollen 
with indignation, turned to the preceptor of his son, 
and said, ‘ Vile Brjihman ! what is this preposterous 
commendation of my foe that, in disrespect to me, you 
have taught this boy to utter ? ’ The preceptor denies 
the charge, and Prahlfida himself replies, ' Vishnu is the 
instructor of the whole world ; what else should any one 
learn or teach, save him, the supreme spirit ? ’ ‘ Block- 

head ! ’ exclaimed the king, ‘ who is this Vishnu, whose 
name you thus reiterate so impertinently before me, 
who arn the sovereign of the three worlds ? ’ ‘ The 

glory of Vishnu,’ replied Prahlfida, ^ is to bo meditated 
upon by the devout ; it cannot be described ; he is the 
supreme lord, who is all things, and from whom all 
things proceed.’ The king threatens death; but the 
son says, ‘ Vishnu is the creator and protector not of me 
alone, but of all human beings, and even, father, of you.’ 
The father can bear this no longer, so orders his son to 
return to his preceptor’s house. 

“ Prahlfida is taken away, but after a time is sent for 
again. When requested to recite some poetry, he 
commenced to sing the praises of Vishnu, which so 
exasperated the king, that he cried out, ‘Kill the 
wretch ! He is not fit to live who is a traitor to his 
friends, a burning brand to his own race/ Upon this 
the attendants rushed upon Prahlfida with their weapons, 
and, though liundreds struck him, none could injure 
him. His father then entreated him to desist from 
praising Vishnu ; but this the son would not do, as he 
said he had no fear, ‘as long as his immortal guardian 
against all dangers was present in his mind.’ 
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Hiranyakasipu, highly exasperated, commanded the 
serpents to fall upon his disobedient and insane son, and 
bite him to death. The serpents did their worst, but 
Prahlfida felt them not. The snakes cried out to the 
king, ‘Our fangs are broken; our jewelled crests are 
burst; there is fever in our hoods, and fear in our 
hearts; but the skin of the youth is still unscathed. 
Have recourse, 0 king of the daityas! to some other 
expedient.’ 

“The young prince” (by his fathers orders) “was 
then assailed by the elephants of the skies, as vast 
as mountain peaks; cast down upon the earth, and 
trampled on and gored by their tusks ; but lie continued 
to meditate on Oovinda, and the tusks of the elephants 
were blunted against his breast. 

“ Failing in this, the king said, ‘ Let lire consume him ; 
and do thou, deity of the winds, blow up the fire, that 
this wicked wretch may bo consumed.’ And the dfmavas 
piled a miglity heap of ’wood around the prince, and 
kindled a fire to burn him, as their master had com- 
manded. But Prahlfida cried, ‘Father, this lire, though 
blown by the winds, burnetii me not; and all around 
I behold the face of the skies, cool and fragiant with 
beds of lotus flowers.’ 

“ The Brfihmans now interceded with the king on the 
prince’s behalf, promising either to teach him to recant 
his errors, or to find some means of accomplishing his 
death ; but instead of profiting by tlieir instructions, ho 
spends his time in speaking to all about him of the 
glory of Vishnu and the happiness of his worshippers. 
They informed the king of their failure to bring the 
prince to a right state of mind; whereupon the cooks 
are ordered to mix poison with his food. But this 
expedient was futile, as the others had been. The 
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Brahmans now reason with him, and try to show him 
that it is the chief duty of a son to honour his father ; 
but their sophistry is unsuccessful. They remind him 
that they had promised to use incantations to accomplish 
Ills death. This menace he meets with these words : 
' What living creature slays or is slain ? What living 
creature preserves or is preserved? 1^'ach is his own 
destroyer or preserver as he follows evil or good.’ 
Enraged by this reply, they now produce a magical 
female figure, eiiwreathed in a llame of hre, whose tread 
parched the earth, and who struck Prahlada upon the 
breast. ITer blow fell harmless upon him ; but turning 
towards the Brfdimans, she slew them all, and dis- 
appeared. In answer to the prince’s prayer, they were, 
however, restored to life, and, having blessed Brahlfida, 
d(‘parted and told the king all that had happened. 

“Having sent for his son, Hiranyakasipu inquired 
again, by what magical art he was able thus to protect 
himself. Prahhlda said that it was not by magic at all, 
but simply by the indwelling of Yishnu that he was 
able to ward off evil ; and further that the same power 
was within the reach of all who would trust liim. The 
king, enraged at this avowal, commanded his attendants 
to cast his son from the summit of the palace. where he 
was sitting, and which was many yqjans in height, 
u[)on the oops of the mountains, where his body would 
bo dashed to pieces against the rocks. Accordingly the 
daltyas hurled the boy down, but as he fell cherishing 
Hari in his heart, Earth, the nur.se of all creatures, 
received him gently in her lap, thus entirely devoted 
to Kesava, the protector of the world.” 

TTiranyakasipu, seeing that this fall had not injured 
his son in any way, asks Samvara, the mightiest ol 
enchanters, to try his hand ; but though he puts forth 
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all his skill, the boy remains unhurt. After this, the 
prince goes again to his preceptors liouso, where he is 
instructed in politics. When his education in this 
science was completed, he is taken to the king for 
examination ; but on being questioned as to his mode 
of government, he admits tliat though be has been 
instructed in these subjects, he does not ai)prove of what 
his teachers had said, and again sings tlie praises of 
Vishnu. His father, “burning with rage, exclaimed, 
‘Hind him witli strong ])ands and cast him into the 
ocean. Death is the just retribution of the disobedient.' 
Tlie daityas bound the prince with strong bands, as their 
lord liad commanded, and threw him into the sea. As 
lie floated on the waters, the ocean was convulsed 
throughout its whole extent, and rose in mighty in- 
dulations, thi’eatcning to submerge the earth. When 
Hiranyakasipu observed this, he commanded the daityas 
to hurl rocks into the sea, and pile them closely on one 
another, Iiurying beneath their incumbent mass Jiim 
whom fire could not burn. . , . ‘ Here, since lie cannot 
die, let him live for thousands of years at the bottom 
of the ocean, overwhelmed by mountains.’ This was 
done. But Prahluda was uninjured. His mind was 
filled with thoughts of Hari, and ho came to recognize 
his real identity with Vishnu. As soon as Prahlada, 
through the force of contemplation, had become one with 
A^ishnu, the bands with which he was bound burst 
instantly asunder. Prahlada, after hymning the praises 
of Vishnu, again returns to his father, who no sooner 
saw him, than he kissed him on the forehead, embraced 
him, and shed tears, and said, ‘Dost thou live, my 
son?”’ 

For a time there was complete reconciliation between 
them. And only in a very cursory manner does the 
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“ Vishnu Parana” allude to the death of Iliranyakasipu. 
After speaking of the reconciliation between the father 
and son, without any intimation of further dispute, it 
goes on to say ; After his father had been put to death 
by Vishnu in the form of the man-lion, Prahlada became 
the sovereign of the daityas ” In the Bhagavat we are 
told that Prahlada had said that Vishnu was in him, in 
his father; in fact, was everywhere. “Iliranyakasipu 
says, ‘ Why, if Vishnu is everywhere, is he not visible 
in this pillar ? * Being told that Vishnu, though unseen, 
was really present there, he struck the pillar, saying, 
‘Then I will kill him/ Immediately Vishnu, in the 
form of a being half-man and half-lion, came forth from 
the pillar, laid hold of Iliranyakasipu by the thighs 
with his teeth, and tore him up the middle. Brahma’s 
boon to this daitya king, as a reward of his religious 
observances, was that no common animal should destroy 
him, that he should die neither in the day nor night, in 
cartJi or in heaven, by fire, by water, or by the sword, 
'fhis promise was kept in the letter, for it was evening 
when A^ishnu slew him ; this is neither day nor night. 
It was done under the droppings of the thatch, and this, 
according to a Hindu proverb, is out of the earth, and 
he was not killed by a man or an ordinary animal.” * 


T). The Vamana or Dwarf Avatara, 

The four Avataras that have already been described 
are said to have occurred in the Satya-yuga, or age of 
Truth, corresponding with the golden age of classic 
writers; it was in the Treta-yuga, or second age, that 
this incarnation is supposed to have occurred. It is 


Ward, ii. 7, 8. 
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not easy to sec how this belief could be formed ; for if 
the story of Prahldda be regarded as a true picture of the 
Satya-yuga, it was not very far superior to the present, 
the last and worst of all. 

This incarnation was undertaken to recover heaven 
for tlie gods.^ Bali, a demon, grandson of Prahhida 
whose story has just been given, was king over the three 
worlds— heaven, earth and sky. In tlie form of a 
Bialiman dwarf, Vishnu appears, and asks, as a gift, all 
ho could cross over in three steps. This the king 
grants. Immediately the i)igmy becomes a giant, and 
with one step strides over heaven, and with the second 
over the earth, and thus fulfils his purpose. The “ Skanda 
Purana ” * gives the following legend as the reason of 
this incarnation. 

In the battle between the gods and asuras for the 
])osscssion of the amrita produced at the churning of 
the ocean, the demons were defeated. Bali prepared 
a costly sacrifice in order that he might regain his 
])owcr. As ho presented his offerings to the sacred fire, 
he obtained fi'oin it a wondrous car drawn by four wliito 
horses, a banner displaying a lion, and celestial armour 
and weapons. The sacred rites being finished, he raised 
a large army, and in his newly-acquired chariot went 
and laid siege to Amravati,the capital of Indra’s heaven. 
The gods in terror turned to their preceptor for advice. 
He told them that their enemies had been rendered 
invincible by penance. On hearing this, they were 
greatly alarmed, and Indra besought the preceptor, 
Vrihasjmti, to tell them what to do. Pie advised them 
to forsake Amravati, assume other forms, and find a 
home elsewhere. They obeyed; Indra became a pea- 
cock, Kuvera a lizard, and the other gods, variously 
* Kennedy’s “Hindu Mythologj^,” p. 303. 
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ILsguised, went to the hermitage of Kasyapa, to whom 
they related their misfortunes. On hearing their story, 
the sage desired his wife Aditi to perform a severe 
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penance, in order to induce Vislmu to become her son, 
that through him the gods might be restored to heaven. 

As the origin of this incarnation is probably found 
in the metaphorical language of the Vedas, it will be 
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well to consider the teaching of the Hindu scriptures 
as far as possible in chronological order. 

The legend just quoted from the “ Skanda Purilna” 
was written as an answer to the (question wliy Vishnu 
had appeared in this strange form. In the Rig- Veda * 
tlie germ of the story is found : Vishnu strode over 
this [universe] ; in three places he planted his step.” 
This passage is interpreted by the commentators in 
various ways. One taught “ that the triple manifestation 
of the god in the form of fire on earth, of lightning in 
the atmosphere, and of the solar light in the sky, was 
intended in this hymn.” Another understands the three 
steps of Vishnu to represent “ the different positions of 
the sun at his rising, his culmination, and his setting.” 
According to this, therefore, Vishnu is simply the sun. 
frequently in the Rig- Veda the term “ wide-stepping” 
is applied to him, an evident allusion to his three 
steps. 

In the Satapatha Bnihmana,” t the simple statement 
of the earlier book respecting Vishnu’s strides assumes 
a larger form. ‘‘The gods and the asuras, who both 
sprung from Pi’ajapati, strove together. Then the gods 
were worsted ; and the asuras said, ‘ This w^orld is now 
certainly ours! Let us divide the earth, and let us 
subsist thereon.’ The gods heard of it and said, ‘ The 
asuras are dividing the earth : come, we will go to the 
spot where they are dividing it I ’ Placing at their 
head Vishnu, the sacrifice, they proceeded [thither], and 
said, ‘ Put us with yourselves in possession of this earth ; 
let us have a share of it.’ The asuras grudgingly said, 

‘ We wdll give you as much as this Vishnu can lie upon.’ 
Now Vishnu was a dwarf. The gods did not reject 
this offer. They placed Agni in the East, and thus they 
Muir, 0. 13. T., iv. 63-156. f Ibid. 
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went on toiling and worshipping. By this means they 
acquired the whole earth.” 

The next form of the legend is that of the Efimayana. 
Visvamitra, a sage, addressing Rfima, tells him the story. 
“ Formerly Bali, the son of Virochana, after conquering 
the chief of the gods, enjoyed the empire of the three 
worlds, intoxicated with the increase of his ])0wcr. 
When Bali was celebrating a sacrifice, liidra and the 
otlier gods addressed Vishnu in this hermitage [saying], 
‘ That mighty Bali is now performing sacrifice ; he who 
grants the desire of all creatures; the prosperous lord 
of the asuras. Whatever suppliants wait upon him, he 
bestows on them whatever [they wish]. Do thou take 
the form of a dwarf, and bring about our highest welhire.’ 
[Kasyapa now appears, and, after praising Vishnu, asks 
a boon, that Vishnu will he born as the son of Aditi 
and himself] Thus addressed by the gods, Vishnu took 
the form of a dwarf, and, approaching the son of Viro- 
chana, begged three of his own paces. Having obtained 
tliree paces, Vishnu assumed a miraculous form, and 
witli three paces took possession of the world. With 
one step he occupied the whole earth; with a second, 
the eternal atmosphere; and with a third, the sky. 
Having assigned to the asura Bali an abode in Patfda 
(the infernal region), he gave the empire of the world 
to Indra.” 

The notice of this Avatara in the Mahubharata is not 
lengthy. Vishnu is represented as foretelling it to 
Karada. ‘^The great asura Bali shall be indestructible 
by all beings, including gods, asuras, and Itakshasas. 
He shall oust Indra ; and when the three worlds have 
been taken by Bali, and Indra put to flight, I shall be 
born in the form of the twelve Adityas, the son of 
Kasyapa and Diti. I will then restore his kingdom to 
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Iiidra, reinstate the gods in their .several positions, and 
place Bali in Patfda.” 

The “ Vishnu Purfina ” barely notices this event, but 
it is fully described in the Bliagavata. The question is 
there asked, “ Why did Hari, tlie lord of creature.s, ask, 
like a poor man, three pieces of land from Bali ? And 
why, when he had obtained his object, did he bind him ? 
And wliy was an innocent being bound by the lord of 
sacrifice ? The answer given is as follows : — After 
Bali liad been killed by Indra, he Avas restored by the 
Bnllimans of the race of Bhrigu, who consecrated him 
for supreme dominion, and performed a sacriiicc to 
obtain it for him. lie then sets out for Arnravati, as 
before narrated ; and Indra is told, when he applies to 
his preceptor for advice, that Bali had obtained this 
power “by virtue of the Brahman’s sacrifice and that, 
.save by Hari, he is unconquerable. “ He now reaps the 
fruit of Brrdimanical power; througli contempt of these 
same Bnllimans he .shall jierish with all his descendants.” 

The gods forsake their capital, wliich is occupied by 
Bali. Aditi, the mother of the gods, is distressed as she 
secs the condition of her children ; and acting upon the 
advice of her husband, propitiates Vishnu, who says : 
“ I shall with a portion of myself become thy son, and 
deliver thy children. Wait upon thy husband, the sin- 
less Prajfipati, virtuous female, meditating upon me, who 
in this form abide within him.” Aditi followed the 
advice of the god; and Kasyapa knew by meditation 
that a portion of Hari had entered into him. In due 
time the son was born, and became a dwarfish Brah- 
manical student. 

As the Bhrigus are performing a sacrifice for Bali on 
the banks of the Narmada rivei*, this dwarf visits Bali 
at Indra’s heaven. “Acquainted with his duty, Bali 
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placed upon his head the auspicious water with which 
the Brtlhman’s feet had been washed, and said, ' Welcome 
to thee, 0 Brahman ! What can we do for thee ? Ask 
of me, student, whatever thou desircst. Son of a Brah- 
man, I conclude thou art a suppliant ; ask a cow, pure 
gold, an embellished house, food and drink, a Bnihman’s 
daughter, flourishing villages, horses, elephants, and 
carriages.” The dwarf concludes a speech with the 
semblance of moderation as follows: “I ask from thee 
a small portion of ground, three paces measured step by 
step. I desire no more from thee. A wise man incurs 
no sin, when he asks [only] as much as he needs.” The 
king, though astonished at the smallness of the ret^ucst, 
takes a vessel of water in his hand, and is about to 
confirm the gift; when his preceptor, seeing through 
Vishnu’s device, tries to dissuade his pupil. In a long 
speech he seeks to show that rather than be left home- 
less it would be better for him to break his word. But 
the king persists in fulfilling his promise ; even though 
cursed by his preceptor for doing so. With two steps 
Vishnu strode over the universe; there was nowhere 
for him to take a third. 

The gods congratulate Haii ; Bali is bound by Garuda 
and then reproached by Vishnu for not fulfilling his 
promise. “ Asui’a, three paces of ground were given to 
me by thee . with two paces the entire world has been 
traversed ; find a place for the third. As thou hast not 
given what was promised, it is my pleasure that thou 
shouldst dwell in the infernal regions. That man falls 
downward who, after promising a Brahman, does not 
deliver to him what he had solicited. I have been 
deluded by thee.” Bali offers his head as a place for 
Vishnu’s foot, saying, '' I fear not the infernal regions so 
much as a bad name.” Bali goes to Patala, and is there 

M 
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visited by his grandfather Prahlfida. First Vishnu’s 
wife and then Brahinfi intercede with him on the demon’s 
behalf, who, in reply, promises that Bali shall again 
become Indra ; but that in the mean time he must dwell 
in Sutala, where “ by my will, neither mental nor bodily 
pains, nor fatigue, noi' weariness, nor discomfiture, nor 
diseases affiict the inhabitants.” Bali gladly left Pfitrda, 
and went to Sutala, to wait until the time came wlum, 
in accordance witli the promise of Vislinu, he should 
again rule over gods and men. 

Another legend teaches that Vislinu gave Bali tluj 
choice of going to heaven, taking with him five ignorant 
people, or of going to hell with five wise. He cliosc the 
latter, for there is no pleasure anywhere in the company 
of tlie ignorant ; whilst a bad place with good company 
is enjoyable. 


(). The Parasurama Avatara. 

The incarnation of Parasuruma, or Bfima witli axe, 
was undertaken by Vishnu for the purpose of exter- 
minating the Kshattriya, or AVarrior caste, ^ which had 
tried to assert its authority over the Briihmanical. 
Twenty-one times llama is said to have cleared the 
earth of these men, but by various means some few were 
preserved alive who were able to perpetuate the race. 

* There are four chief cables or jatis of Hindus: the Br.ihmau, or 
I’l'icstly ; the Kshattriya, or Warrior ; the Vaisya, or JHcrcliant ; and 
tJie Sudra, or Servant. These four classes are eomraonly said to have 
sprung respectively from the head, arms, tliighs, and feet of the 
Creator, tliougli there is good reason for the belief that in the olden 
time no such ideas of the divine origin of caste prevailed. The four 
original castes have become subdivided into an immense number. 
This subdivision has been brought about by inter-marriage with 
members of other classes. 
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The story of this incarnation evidently points to a time 
when there was a severe and prolonged struggle for 
supremacy between the members of these two classes. 
Eventually success lay with the Brrihmans. It should 
be noticed that the scene of Vishnu's exploits in this 
Avatara, and in those which follow it, was the earth ; 
and not, as in those preceding, the abode of the gods. 

The following legend of the birth of Parasuraraa is 
from the Vishnu Piirana.” ^ A prince named Gadhi, 
who was himself an incarnation of Indra, had a 
daughter named Satyavati. Richika, a descendant of 
PhrigUjt demanded her in marriage. The king asked 
from the decrepit old Brahman a thousand fleet white 
horses, each having one black ear, as a wedding present. 
These horses were obtained, by the help of Varuna, and 
the Brahman received the hand of the princess. 

In order to effect the birth of a son, Richika prepared 
a dish of rice, barley, and pulse, with butter and milk, 
for his wife to eat, and, at her request, consecrated a 
similar mixture for her mother, by partaking of which 
she hoped to give birth to a prince of martial prowess, 
Leaving both dishes with his wife, after carefully de- 
scribing which was for herself and which for her mother, 
the sage went away into the forest. When the time for 
eating the food came, the mother said to Satyavati, 
“Daughter! all mothers wdsh their children to be pos- 
sessed of excellent qualities, and would be mortified to 
see them surpassed by the merits of their brother. Give 
me, therefore, the mess your husband has set apart for 
you, and you eat that which was intended for me. The 
son which it is intended to procure for me, is destined 
to be the monarch of the whole world; whilst that 
which your dish will give you must be a Brahman, 

* Page 400. t Sec part iii. chap. i. 
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alike devoid of afHuence, valour, and power.” Satyavati 
consented to this proposal, and they exchanged messes. 
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On Richika’s return, perceiving what had happened, 
ho said to his wife, “ Sinful woman ! what hast thou 
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done ? I see thy body of a fearful appearance. Thou 
hast eaten of the consecrated food that was prepared for 
thy mother; tliou hast done wrong. In that food I 
liad infused the properties of power, and strength, and 
heroism ; in thine, the qualities suited to a Brfihman — 
gentleness, knowledge, and resignation. In consequence 
of having reversed my plans, thy son shall follow a 
warrior’s propensities, and use weapons, and fight, and 
slay. Thy mother’s son shall be born with the inclina- 
tions of a Brtlhman, and be addicted to peace and piety.” 
Satyavati, hearing this, fell at her husband’s feet, and 
asked that she might not have such a son as he had 
described ; " but if such there must be, let it be my 
grandson and not my son.” The Muni relented, and 
said, “ So be it.” Accordingly in due time she gave 
birth to a son named Jamadagni, who married Uenukil, 
and had by her the destroyer of the Kshattriya race, 
Parasuriima, who was a portion of Narayana, the spiritual 
guide of the universe. 

This is all we find about Parasurama's work in the 

Vishnu Purana.” The story of his exploits is told at 
length twice over in the Mahfibharata, and is found in 
the Bhfigavata, Padma, and Agni Puranas. The following 
account is from the Mahabharata.* 

Jamadagni, the son of Richika (whose bii tli was just 
described), having married Renuka, ‘^conducted the 
princess to his hermitage, and she was contented to 
partake in his ascetic life. They had four sons, and 
then a fifth, who was Jamadagnya (Parasurama), the 
last, but not the least, of the brethren. Once when her 
sons were absent gathering the fruits on which they 
fed, Renuka, who was exact in the discharge of all her 
duties, went forth to bathe. On her way to the stream 
* “Vishnu Purana,” note p. 401 ; and Muir, 0. S. T., i. 447. 
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she beheld Chitraratha, the Prince of Mrittikavati, with 
a garland of lotuses on his neck, sporting with his queen 
in the water, and she felt envious of their felicity. 
Defiled by unworthy thoughts, wcttcfl, but not purified 
l)y the stream, she returned disquieted to the hermitage. 
Beholding her fallen from her perfection, and shorn of 
the lustre of her sanctity, Jamadagni reproved her, and 
was exceeding wroth. 

“ Upon this, her sons came from the wood, and each 
as he entered was successively commended by his father 
to put his mother to death ; but, amazed and influenced 
by natural affection, neither of them made any reply ; 
therefore Jamadagni cursed them, and they became 
idiots. Lastly llama returned to the hermitage, when 
the mighty and holy Jamadagni said to him, ‘ Kill tliy 
mother, who has sinned ; and do it without repining.' 
llama accordingly took up his axe [this was the Parasu, 
or axe, which Siva had given himj and struck off his 
mother’s head ; whereupon the wrath of Jamadagni was 
assuaged, and, pleased with his son, said : ' Since thou 
hast obeyed my commands, and done what was hard to 
be performed, demand from me whatever blessing thou 
wilt, and thy desires shall be fulfilled.’ llfima begged 
these boons : the restoration of his mother to life, with 
forgetfulness of having been slain, and purification from 
all defilement ; the return of his brothers to their natural 
condition ; and for himself, invincibility in single combat, 
and length of days. All these his father bestowed. 

“ It happened on one occasion that, during the absence 
of the Eishi’s sons, the mighty monarch Kfirttavirya, 
the sovereign of the Haihaya tribe, endowed by the 
favour of Dattatreya^ with a thousand arms, and a 

• A Bifiliman saint in whom a portion of Brahma, Vislinu, and 
Siva was incarnate. 
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(ifoldcn chariot that went wheresoever he willed it to go, 
came to the hermitage of Jamadagni, where the wife of 
the sage received him with proper respect. This Kart- 
tavirya, hy reason of his strength, ha<l greatly o]:)pressed 
the gods, Rishis, and all creatures. The gods and Rishis 
apidied to Vishnu, who, with Indra, devised the means 
oC destroying him. Tlie king, inflated with tlie pride of 
valour, made no return for the hospitality of the Rishi’s 
wife ; but carried off with him the calf of the milch cow 
of the sacred oblation, and cast down the tall trees of the 
hermitage.” 

In the Rfimayana is an account of the wonderful cow 
whose calf this king stole. When commanded by her 
owmer, on the occasion of the visit of a king to the 
hermitage, to supply the varied wuxnts of the gi*oat 
multitude which accompanied him — 

‘ The cow from whom nil plenty Hows, 

Ohodieiii to her saintly lord, 

Viands to suit each taste onlpoured. 

Homy she .^ave, and roasted graij), 

IMcad sweet with ilow(‘rs, ami sugar-cam*. 

Kach hevernge o( llavonr rare, 

And food of cv(‘ry sort, were there : 

Hills of hot rice, and sweetened cakes, 

And curdled milk, and soup in lakes. 

\'ast h.eakcrs flowing to the brim 
AVith sugared drink ))repared for him ; 

And dainty sweetmeats, deftly made, 
lleforc the lu'rmit’s guests were laid.’ 

“When Rfiraa returned, his father told him what had 
happened ; and seeing tlie cow in distress, he was filled 
with wrath. Taking up his s[>lendid how, he assailed 
Kfirttaviiya, and overthrew liim in battle. With sharp 
arrows Rama cut off his thousand arms, and he perished. 
The sons of Karttavirya, to avenge their father’s death, 
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attacked the hermitage of Jamadagni when Rama was 
absent, and slew the pious and unresisting sage, who 
called repeatedly, but fruitlessly, upon his valiant son. 
Rfima deeply lamented his father’s death, performed the 
last obsequies, and lighted the funeral pile. He then 
made a vow that he would cxtir])ate the whole Kshat- 
triya race. In fulfilment of which, with remorseless and 
fatal rage, ho destroyed the sons of Kfirttavirya ; and, 
after them, whatever Kshattriyas he encountered. Thrice 
seven times * did he clear the earth of the Kshattriya 
caste. After he had cleared the world of Kshattriyas, 
their widows came to the Bnlhmans, praying for offspring. 
The religious Bnlhinans, free from any impuls(i of lust, 
cohabited 'with these women, who, in consequence, 
brought forth valiant Kshattriya boys and girls.” 

In another passage in the Mahabharata it is taught 
that it was in consequence of the curse of a sage named 
Apava, that Rama was able to kill Karttavirya. The 
king had permitted Agni to devour the hermitage of 
this Rishi, who, in revenge, declared that his thousand 
ai ms should be cut off by Parasurama. 

In the Ramayana is an interesting legend in which 
Parasurama, himself an incarnation of Vishnu, is de- 
scribed as meeting with Rama Chandra, the next avatara 
of the same deity, and in which the superiority of Rama 
Chandra is declared.! “ As King Dasaratha was return- 
ing to his capital with Rfima (Chandra), he was alarmed 
by the ill-omened sounds uttered by certain birds. The 

* Tlie rciison wliy Parasurfuna liad to pci furm liis work so many 
limes was this : — Some Ksljattriya children were liidden from Iiis rage 
amongst the otlier castes, and in time grew up to be warriors. It was 
when liis work was effcetiially accomplislied, and there was not a single 
Kshattriya man left, that their widows resorted to the Brrdimans, as 
noticed above. 

t Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 175. 
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alarming event indicated was the arrival of Parasuriima. 
He was fearful to behold, brilliant as fire, and bore his 
axe and a bow on his shoulder. Being received with 
honour, he proceeded to say to Rama, the son of Dasa- 
ratha, that he had heard of his prowess in breaking the 
bow produced by Janaka, and had brought another 
which he asked him to bend, and to fit an arrow on the 
string ; and offered, if he succeeded in doing so, to engage 
with him in single combat. Parasurama went on to say 
that the bow Rama had broken was Siva’s ; but that the 
one he now brought was Vishnu’s. The gods, anxious 
to discover which was the greater, Siva or Vishnu, and 
considering this a favourable opportunity for doing so, 
sought Brahma’s help. Ho thereupon excited the passions 
of the two Ramas. A great fight ensued. Siva’s bow 
of dreadful power was relaxed, and the threo eyed 
Maliadeva was arrested by a muttering. The gods were 
satisfied, and judged Vishnu to be superior. Parasurama, 
however, did not agree to their judgment, so offered 
Vishnu’s bow for his antagonist to try his strength on. 
Thus challenged, Rama snatches the bow, bends it, and 
fits an arrow to the string; and then tells his challenger 
that as he is a Bniliman he will not slay him, but will 
either take away his superhuman capacity of movement, 
or deprive him of the blessed abodes he had gained by 
austerity. Parasurama entreats that his power of move^ 
ment may not be taken away, but consents that his 
blissful abodes may be destroyed. 'By bending this 
bow,’ he said, ' I recognize thee to be the imperishable 
slayer of Madhu, the great lord.’ Rama shoots the 
arrow, and destroys Parasurama’s abodes.” 

The explanation of this strange legend seems to be the 
one that is commonly received by Oriental scholars, that 
the passages in the Epic poems which speak of Rama as 
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an incarnation of Vishnu are interpolations of a later 
(late than the original poem ; and this interview of 
Parasurfima with Rfinia Chandra was introduced for tlie 
purpose of giving a quasi-divine sanction to the tcacliing 
of these interpolations. If Parasurfima, an admitted 
incarnation of Vishnu, acknowledged that Rfima was 
superior to himself, what stronger proof could he given 
that Rjlma too was divine ? 

7. The Rama Chandtia Avataiu. 

In N’orthern India this is perhaps the most p()pular of 
all the incarnations of Vishnu, and certainly the Ratnfi- 
yana, in which his history is found, contains some of the 
most beautiful legends in the whole of the sacred writings 
of the Hindus. The Rfimfiyana is very largely occupied 
with the story of Rfima’s life, and the poets have found 
in its legends subjects for their most attractive poems. 
A whole volume might easily bo written, giving a 
biography of this most popular hero; we must, however, 
content ourselves with the merest outline of his doings. 

Mr. Grifliths, in the preface to his translation of the 
Rfunfiyana, says, “ The great exploit and main subject of 
the Epic is the war which Rfima waged with the giant 
Rfivan, the fierce and mighty King of Lanka or Ceylon, 
and the dread oppressor of gods and nymphs, and saints 
and men.” “ The army,” to borrow the words of 
Corresio, “ which Rfima led on this expedition was, as 
appears from the poem, gathered in great part from the 
region of the Vindhya hills;* but the races which he 

* It is a strange tliongli real confirmation of tlie triitli of tlie under- 
lying history of the hero tliat to tliis day the aboriginal tribes 
inliabiting the Yindhya hills have many legends relating to the life of 
llama and Sita, although they are not Hindus, and know but little of 
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assembled arc represented in the poem as monkeys, 
cither out of contempt for their barbarism, or because at 
that time they were little known to the Sanskrit- 
speaking Hindus. The poet calls the people whom 



Kama atta.cked Rfiksliasas. Kaksliasas, according to the 
popular Indian belief, are malignant beings, demons of 

TTindnism. These people arc not at all like the Jlintlus in appearance. 
Tliey are black, have early hair and thick lips, not very luihke some 
African races. 
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many shapes, terrible and cruel, who disturb the sacrifices 
and religious rites of the Brahmans. It appears indu- 
bitable that the poet of the Ramayana applied the hated 
name of Rakshasas to an abhorred and hostile people, and 
tliat this denomination is here rather an expression of 
hatred and horror than a real historical name.” The 
account of Rama which follows is taken from the transla- 
tion of the Ramayana in verse by Mr. Griffiths. 

Dasaratha, the King of Ayodha, being childless, deter- 
mined to make an usvamedh, or horse sacrifice, to obtain 
a son. It was necessary, in order to make an acceptable 
ofiering, that the horse destined for sacrifice be allowed 
to Avander at will for a whole year, as a sign that the 
authority of its owner was acknowledged by the neigh- 
bouring princes. The people loved their king, and 
during his reign wore very prosperous ; but, owing to 
the want of a son, the happiness of king and subjects 
was incomplete. The sacrifice therefore was determined 
on, the holy place fixed, the horse set free, and the king, 
encouraged by the Bnihmans, invited the neighbouring 
princes to attend the great preparations made. At 
length the rite Avas satisfactorily accomplished and the 
presiding Bnihman addressing Dasaratha said : — 

‘‘Four sons, 0 monarch, shall 1)0 thine, 

Upholders of the royal line.* 

♦ * # ♦ 

Another rite will I begin, 

Which shall the sons thou cravest win, 

When all things shall bo duly sped 
And first Atharva texts be reacl.”t 

The gods having graced the assembly the saint who 
performed the rite thus addressed them : — 


Grifiiths’s “Ramayana,” i. 81. 


t Ibid. i. 82. 
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“ For you 1ms Dasaratha slain 
The votive steed, a son to f;ain ; 

Stern penance rites the king has tried. 

And in firm faith on you relied. 

And now with iindiininished care 
A second rite would now prepare. 

But, 0 ye gods, consent to grant 
The longing of your suppliant.” * 

The gods, pleased with the Brilliman’s i)rayer, led by 
Indra, proceeded to Brahma, and presented to him their 
united petition, in which they mention the great work 
tlicy wished llama, as one of Dasaratha’s sons, to 
perform : 

0 Brahma, mighty by thy grace, 

Uavan, who rules the giant race, 

Torments us in his senseless pride 
And penance-loving saints beside. 

For thou, well- pleased in days of old, 

(lavcst the boon that makes him bold, 

Tluit gods nor demons e’er should kill 
1 1 is charmed life, for so thy will. 

Wo, honouring that high behest, 

Bear all his rage, though sore distrest. 

That lord of giants, fierce and fell, 

Scourges the earth, and heaven and hell. 
l\Iad with thy boon, his impious rage 
Smites saint and bard, and god and sage. 

The sun himself withholds his glow, 

’J'he wind, in fear, forbears to blow ; 

The fire restrains his wonted heat 
Where stands the drejxded llavan’s feet, 

And, nccklaccd with the wandering wave. 

The sea before him fears to rave. 

Ivuvera’s self, in sad defeat, 

Is driven from his blissful seat. 

We see, we feel, the giant’s might. 

And woe comes o’er us and aflright. 


* Griffiths’s “ Ramayana,” i. 83, 
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To thee, 0 lord, thy suppliants pray 
To find some cure this plague to stay.” * 

T\) this request Brahma makes answer — 

“ One only way I find 
To slay this fiend of evil mind, 
lie prayed me once his life to guard 
From demon, god, and heavenly bard, 

And spirits of the earth and air ; 

And I, consenting, heard his prayisr. 

But the proud giant, in his scorn, 

Ihicked not of man of woman born. 

None else may take his life away, 

But only man the fiend may slay.” f 

Upon tliis Vishnu appears, is gladly welcomed by 
tlie assembled gods, and asks what recpiest they liave 
to make : 

“ King Dasaratha, thus cried they, 

Fervent in penance many a day, 

'Tlie sacrificial steed has slain, 

Longing for sons, but all in vain. 

Now, at the cry of us forlorn, 

Incarnate as his seed be born. 

Three (pieens has he ; each lovely dame 
Like Beauty, Modesty, or Fame. 

Divide thyself in four, and be 
llis olTspring by these noble three ; 

Mail’s nature take, and slay in fight 
Bavan, who laughs at heavenly might . 

This common scourge, this rankling tliorn, 

Whom the three worlds too long have borne.” % 

Vishnu asks why it is necessary for him to effect 
their deliverance. Being told of Brahmas promise to 
Bavan, he at length consents to be born as man, in order 
to slay the giant and his family. 

* Griffiths’s “ Kiimayana,” i. 83. t H^itl* i* 

t Ibid. i. 85. 
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Not long after this, a messenger comes from Vishnu, 
laden with a golden vase of nectar, which, as he gives it 
to the king, instructs him to hand it to his (^[uecus, 
assuring them that 

“ They tliu princely sons sliiill hoar, 

Long sought by sacrifice and prayer.” * 

To Queen Kausalya the king gave half the nectar, 
who through it became the mother of Krima ; the other 
half he gave to his other wives, who in consc(|uenco 
became mothers too — Kaikcya bore Bharat, and Sumitra 
gave birth to Lakshman and Satrughna. 

Before leaving heaven, Vishnu besought the gods, for 
whose benefit ho was about to undertake the work, to 
assist him, and they did so in various ways, chiefly by 
bog^itting powerful sons to enter his army. 

“Each god, each sage became a sire, 

Each minstrel of the heavenly quire, 

Each faun, of children strong and good.” t 

The names of some of the leaders who assisted Rama 
in answer to this prayer run as follows : — 

“Ihili, the woodland hosts who led, 

High as ^lahendra’s lofty head, 

Was India’s child. That noblest lire. 

The Sun, was great Sngiiva’s sire. 

Tara, the mighty monkey, he 
Wa.s ofispring of Vrihaspati : 

Tara, the matchless chieftain, boast 
Eor wisdom of the Viiuar host. 

Of Gandhamadan, bravo and bold, 

The father was the Lord of gold. 

Nala the mighty, dear to fame, 

Of skilful Visvakarma came. 

From Agni, Nila bright as fiame, 


Griffiths’s “ Kamayana,” i. 89. 


t Ibid. i. 93. 
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Who in liis splendour, might, and worth, 

Siir}>asscd the sire who gave him birtli. 

The licavenly Asvins, swift and fair, 

Wci’e fathers of a iiohlc pair, 

Who, Dwivida and Maiiida named, 
b'or beauty like their sires were famed. 

\^arlm was father of Sushen ; 

Of Sarabh, he who sends the rain [I’arjaiiya]. 

Ilannman, best of monkey kind, 

AVas son of him who breatlies the wind ; 

Like thumh'rbolt in frame was he, 

And swift as (larnd’s self eonld lle(‘. 

These thousands did the gods ercal(‘, 

Endowed with might whieli none eonld male, 

In monkey forms that changed at will, 

So strong their wish the fiend to kill.” * 

In due time the four sons of Dasaratlia were burn ; 
and from infancy the strongest affection existed between 
iliima the firstborn and Lakshman, and between Bharat 
and Satrughna. 

When Kama was about sixteen years of age, a saint 
named Visvamitra came to Dasaratha’s court, asking his 
assistance against two demons, named Mariclia and 
Suvahu, who were commanded by Riivana to annoy 
liim, and prevent the completion of his sacrifices. At 
first the king pleaded the youthfulness of his son as an 
excuse for refusing to allow him to undertake a work so 
arduous ; but at length his scruples were overcome, and 
Kama with the faithful Lakshman set out for the 
hermitage. When the travellers reached the banks of 
the Sarju, the saint gave Rama two spells which he was 
to employ whilst bathing, and which were so to affect 
him that he should have no equal in heaven or hell : 

“ None in the world with thee shall vie, 

0 sinless one, in apt reply, 


Griffiths’s “ llfimuyana,” i. 93. 
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In knowledge, fortune, wit, and tact, 

Wisdom to plan, and skill to act.’’ * 

On their journey to the hermitage they visit several 
places of importance, and Visvamitra beguiles the time 
with numci’ous legends; he also bestows on Rama 
various arms and powers. On reaching the end of their 
journey, for six days and nights they have to watch for 
the demons; just as the sacrifice was about to end, these 
disturbers of the hermitage appear, are compiered by 
Rama, and their attendants by Lakshman. The saint, 
addressing Rama, says — 

“ ^ly prince, in now complct(‘ : 

'riioii liiiRt obcj'cd my will ; 

Iknfoct before, this Ciilm retreat 
Ir now more [)orfoct still.”! 

Next morning the hermits tell Rama that King Janaka 
of Mithila J had arranged for a sacrifice to which they 
are invited. Rama is asked to accompany them, and is 
induced to do so by the mention of a wonderful bow in 
possession of the king, which no one was able to bend. 
The bow was a gift from Siva, as a reward for sacrifice. 
On the way to Mithila they pass through a grove, in 
which, unseen by gods and men, Ahalya, the wife of 
Gautama the sage, had been undergoing penance for 
countless ages, on account of her adultery with Indra. 
Though the god came to her in the form of her husband, 
she saw through his disguise, yet did not resist his 
overtures. Her husband condemned her to live unknown 
in the forest until Rama should liberate her. Her hour 
of release had now come : Rama sees her, touches her 
feet, and, the curse being at an end, her husband receives 
her back. 

* Griffiths’s “ Ramfij’aiia,” i. 125. t Ibid. i. 16G. 

I Tirhoot, 
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In due time they reach Mithila. The princes are 
introduced to the king, who gives them a hearty 
welcome, and narrates the history of the world-famed 
bow they have come to sec. Ho tolls them it was the 
bow with which Siva, when angry at not being invited 
to Daksha’s sacrifice, wrought such havoc amongst the 
assembled gods. It was held by successive monarchs of 
his lino as a mark of sovereignt}^, and as a means of 
defence against their foes. 

“ This gem of hows, 

That freed the God of gods from woes, 

Stored by our great fonifatiiers, lay 
A treasure and a pride for aye.” 

One day, as Janaka was ploughing, an infant sprang 
from the ground, whom he named Sitfi (a furrow), on 
account of her secret birth. In the “ littara Kfinda^t 
is a legend, the object of which is to show that 8ita is 
another form of Lakshmi, and that it was she who 
wished to accomplish the death of Havana. “ Havana in 
the course of his wanderings comes to the Himalayas, 
where he meets with a young woman of marvellous 
beauty, named Vedavati, dressed in ascetic garments, and 
living the life of a devotee. He speaks of love ; but she 
indignantly rejects his overtures, saying that it was her 
father’s wish she should wed Vishnu, and that she had 
already wedded him with her heart. Havana presses his 
suit, assuring her that he is superior to Vishnu. She 
says that none but he would contemn that deity. Havana 
replies by touching her hair. Being very indignant at 
this, she declares that she will enter the fire (die) before 
his eyes. Before doing so, she says, * Since I have been 
insulted in the forest by thee, who art wicked-hearted, I 

♦ Gvifiiths’s “ Hamayana,” i. 278. Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 458. 
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shall bo bom again for thy destruction. For a man of 
evil design cannot be slain by a woman ; and the merit 
of my austerity would bo lost if I were to launch a 
curse against you. But if 1 have performed, or bestowed, 
or sacrificed aught, may I be born a virtuous daughter — 
not produced from the womb — of a righteous man.’ She 
then entered the blazing fire. It was she who was born 
as the daughter of King Janaka, The mountain-like 
enemy (Havana), who was virtually destroyed before 
by her wrath, has now been destroyed by her after 
she had associated herself with Vishnu’s superhuman 
energy.” 

Regarding the child thus mysteriously found to be 
other than of mortal birth, to all suitors for her hand 
Janaka gave one reply — 

“ I not this niy dau.i^litor ; slic 
Prize of lieroic worth shall be.” * 

Slie was to bo the wife of him who could bend the 
^render- working bow. Many of the neighbouring 
l>rinces had tided, but failed. And now Janaka 
says— 

Tills heavenly bow, exci'cding bright, 

'fliese yoiilhs shall see, 0 anoliorito. 

Then if young Ihuna’s hand can string 
The bow that batlled lord and king, 

To him I give, as I have sworn, 

^ly Sitn, not of woman boni.”f 

The bow is brought, and Rama invited to try his 
strength. He takes it up easily in his hand, and as he 
was drawing the string, it snapped in two, to the wonder 
and fright of the beholders. Rama thus becomes the 
successful suitor of Sita, and messengers are despatched 


Gviftiths’s “ I’anifiyana,” i. 279. 


t Ibid. i. 280. 
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to invite his father to the wedding. His two brothers 
also come ; and not only Rfima and Sita arc united, but 
his three brothers are wedded to the three other daughters 
of J anaka. They then return home and live in happiness 
and prosperity. 

After a time King Hasaratha wishes to abdicate in 
favour of Rama his firstborn. When he had fixed upon 
a suitable time, the old man sends for his son, and 
enjoins him to prepare himself for the great event, by 
passing the night in holy exercises. The people hearing 
of the king’s intention are delighted ; the city is illu- 
minated, and they spend the night in festivities. In 
the mean time a servant goes to Kaikeya, the mother 
of Bharata, and succeeds in exciting her jealousy of 
Rama to such an extent, that she secludes herself in the 
room of discontent in the palace. The king visits her, 
wlien she says to him — 

“ Now pledge thy word, if tliou iiiclliio 
To listen to this prayer of mine.” * 

Ignorant of wliat lier petition is, the king foolishly 
promises to grant it, before it is expressed. She, calling 
the gods to witness the promise and oath of her husband, 
reminds him that on an occasion of great danger she 
alone had stood by liim, and that he then promised 
her a boon. She now requested the fulfilment of that 
vow ; or, 

“ If thon ivfuse tliy promise sworn, 

I die despised before the morn,” t 

and concludes her address by asking that her son be 
installed as Prince Regent, and Rama be sent to live a 
hermit’s life in the forest for fourteen years. 

Orrilliths’s “ Eainiiyana,” i. 373. 


t Ibid. 
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The king, almost mad with grief at this request, being 
bound by word and oath, is compelled to comply. The 
city is in tears that but yesterday was bright with joy ; 
and the ceremony that was arranged for Rama is per- 
foiined in favour of Bharata, much against liis will. 
Riiina tried to persuade Sitii to allow him to proceed 
to the forest alone; but to this she will not for a 
moment consent. The interview between them on this 
occasion is one of the most beautiful and touching 
incidents in the whole story. kSIio despises difficulties, 
dangers and discomforts, if she is with her husband ; and 
avers that death would be preferable to separation. 
Lakshman’s entreaty to accompany them is very touch- 
ing too : 

“ I need not homes of god on high, 

I need not life that cannot die ; 

Nor would 1 wish, with thoc away, 

O’er the three worlds to stretch my sway.” * 

At length Kama, Sitfi, and Lakshman depart, amidst 
the tears of the whole city. When they reach the forest 
Dandaka, they seek a quiet spot, and at last settle down 
at Chitrakuta. 

Dasaratha dies of grief a short time after their depar- 
ture, and the city is again flooded with tears. Bharata 
visits the exiles, with the intention of bringing his 
brother home to occupy the throne, but to this Rama 
will not consent. Bharata therefore continues to rule 
in his stead, but always regards him as the rightful 
king, and keeps a pair of his shoe.s, which are exposed 
to view on state occasions, to indicate that Bharata is 
acting only as Viceroy. 

The three meet with many adventures in the forest, 
where they live the life of ascetics. One day they see 

* Griffiths’s “ Riimayana,” ii. 94. 
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an immense giant, named Viradlia, clothed in a tiger s 
skin, and 

‘‘Three lions, tigers four, ten deer, 
lie carried on his iron sjiear.” * 

This giant, taking Sitfi aside, threatens to kill and eat 
her; but after a time, changing his mind, proposes to 
keep her; and, thinking that he is acting generously 
towards lliima, offers to allow him to go off* unharmed. 
At length tliey light; but as the giant is proof against 
their weapons, tliey do not make much progress. After a 
time he takes up Rama and Lakshman on his shoulders, 
and runs away with them. As they are being carried each 
succeeds in cutting off one of his arms. The giant falls, 
weak from loss of blood ; and, seeing that their weapons 
cannot deprive him of life, they bury him alive. After 
this adventure, they reach the hermitage, and Rjxraa 
becomes the ])rotector of hermits throughout the district. 

When ten years of his forest life were past, Rama sets 
off for the hermitage of Agastya, a man who had gained 
great merit by his austerities. There they Imild a 
cottage, but arc not able to live in jicace very long. 
As Rama and Sita arc sitting together under a tree, a 
giantess named Suparnakha, the sister of Ravana, passes 
by, and falls madly in love with Rama. 

She, grim of eye and foul of face, 

liOvcd his sweet glance and forehead’s grace ; 

She ol unlovely figure, him 
Of stately form and shapely limh ; 

She v.’hose dim locks disordered hung, 

Him whose bright hair on higli brows clung.” f 

The giantess questions Rama as to the reason of his 
being in the forest. After giving a full account of himself 

(Uiflilhs’s “ Rilmayana,” iii. 5. t Ibid. hi. 80. 
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and Sit a, he inquires who she may be. She says she is 
Havana s sister, and openly avows her love ; 

“ This poor inissliapen Silfi lea\o, 

Anti me, tliy worthier hrule, receivt*. 

Look on my beauty, and prefer 
A spouse more meet than one like her ; 
ril eat that ill-formed woman there ; 

Thy brother, too, her fate shall share, 
lint come, beloved, thou shalt roam 
With mo through all our woodland home.” * 

Kama, smiling, told her that as lie was married he 
could not accept her kind oiler, but advised her to try 
Ins brother. She acts upon this advice ; but Lakshman 
sends her back to Rama. Thinking that Sita was the 
obstacle to the attainment of her wishes, she was about 
to slay her ; Rama prevented her from doing this, and 
Lakshman cut off her nose and ears. She fled to her 
bi’other Khara, whose anger she roused by the talc of 
her mutilation, wlio sent fourteen giants, giving them 
strict orders to kill Rama, Sita, and Lakshman. These 
giants arc easily slain. Khara is terribly angry when 
he hears of their death; and, quickly raising an army 
of 1 4,000 warriors, goes against his foes. Riima, single- 
handed, destroyed them nearly all. 

One of the giants, named Akampan, rushed away to 
inform Ravana of the catastrophe, Ravana, intensely 
angry, asks — 

“ Who is the wretch shall vahdy try 
In earth, heaven, hell, from me to fly ? 

Vaisravan, Indra, Vishnu, lie 

Who rules the dead, must reverence me ; 

For not the miglitiest lord of these 
Can brave my will, and live at case. , . . 

With unresisted influence, I 

Can force e’en Heath himself to die.” t 


Grilliths’a “ llarariyana,” iii. 82. 


t Ibid. iii. 1 13. 
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He then asks particulars of the fight, and determines 
to avenge his sister. The messenger informs him that it 
is useless for him to attempt to conquer Kama hy force, 
and advises him rather to carry off Sita ; for, 

‘‘ Tioft of his wifo, be sure 

Brief days the mounier will endure.” * 

Havana orders his chariot, starts off alone to Maricha, 
and asks his assistance, who dissuades him from attempt- 
ing to fight with Kama; but soon afterwards, when 
Suparnakha, with her mutilated face, appears before 
Havana, she arouses his indignation. As lie sat on his 
throne he is thus described : — 

“ A score of arms, ten necks, had he, 

Ills royal gear was lirave to see ; 
llis stature like a mountain height, 

Ilis arms w(;re strong, his teeth were whit(‘. 

* * * * 

“ Ten tliousand years the giant spent 
On dire austerities intent ; 

And of his heads an olTeriiig, laid 
Before the Self-existent, made.” | 

The giantess retells her tale, exciting her brother’s 
anger afresh. He immediately sots off again for the 
hermitage of the fiend Maricha, and asks him to assist 
ill his exploit by assuming the form of a golden deer 
with silver spots, by which Sita’s attention would bo 
attracted. 

“ Doubt not the lady, when she sees 
The wondrous deer among the trees, 

Will hid her lord and Lakshman take 
The creature for its beauty’s sake.” 

Maricha, remembering the power of Kama when as a 
mere boy he went to assist the hermit Visvamitra, and 

(Jriffiths’s “ Raraayana,” iii. 143. t fi>i<l- iil* 
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how he himself was wounded by him, again tries to 
dissuade Ravana. But this time he cannot prevail, and 
there is not much choice left him, for Rilvana declares — 

“ Tliy life, if lUoii tlic task essay, 

111 jeopardy may stand; 

Oppose me, and iliis very day 
Thou diesl ])y tins hand.” * 



iivv.vx.v. 


Maricha assumes the form of a deer, and, proceeding 
to the vicinity of the hermitage, attracts the attention 
* Griffiths’s “ Kiiimiyana,” iii. 185. 
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of Sitfi; who becoiiics anxious to possess it. Rama, 
leaving Laksliman to guard the home, goes in pursuit, 
and slioots it. As the liend was dying, assuming Rama’s 
voice, he cried out loudly enough to be heard by the 
wife and brother, Ho, Sita ! Ho, Laksliman ! ” They 
imagining tliat some evil had come to Rama, Laksliman 
hurried towards the spot whence the cry proceeded; 
whilst Ravana, who was waiting near, seized the oppor- 
tunity to carry off the defenceless Sita. The demon did 
his best to induce her to yield herself an easy prey ; but 
though she struggled hard, and cried for help to all who 
came near, none were able to deliver her. Held in his 
magical car, they reached Lanka, where she was placed 
in one of Ravana’s palaces. He tried both by kind 
words and fearful threatenings to win her love; but 
kindness and cruelty were e(pially ineffective. To 
comfort her, Brahma sent Indra, who managed to 
elude the vigilance of her guards, and assured her of 
the sympathy of the gods, and of the fact that all would 
yet be well with her husband and herself. 

Whilst this was happening at Lanka, Rama was 
almost mad with grief. When Laksliman came to him 
after the deer was slain, he feared some evil had 
happened; and on their return to the cottage, as Sita 
was not to bo found, his anguish was intolerable. He 
wandered about calling upon the trees, mountains, and 
rivers to tell him what had happened to his loved 
one ; but they were silent as the grave. A vulture at 
the point of death, who had fought with Ravana on 
Sita’s behalf, informs him of her capture by the great 
fiend. (See part iii. chap, vii.) 

In their wanderings, the brothers meet with a giant 
named Kabandha, who, owing to a curse, had to wear 
the hideous form in which he appeared, until his arms 
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slioukl bo cut off by Rfima. As he was running away 
with the brothers on liis shoulders, they fultilled this 
condition, there being no other way of escape for them. 
On learning who they were, he was delighted, and asked 
til cm, as a favour, to burn his body in order that he might 
regain his proper form, and ascend to heaven. As the 
llames encircled him, he assumed a heavenly shape, and 
when in mid-air, told them where Sitii was taken, and 
advised tliem to seek the help of Sugriva, the King of 
the Vunar* (Monkey) tribes, as only through his aid 
could they recover her. Acting upon this advice, they 
proceed to Pampa, Sugriva’s home ; where the sight of 
the beauty of the lake causes Rfima’s lamentations to 
bui’ht forth afresh : 

‘‘ l>y sights like iheso of joy and peace, 

^ly pangs of hopeless love increase.” t 

When Sugriva saw the brotliers, imagining them to 
be friends of his brother Rfili, by whom he had been 
deprived of his throne, he was greatly alarmed, and sent 
llanumiln, his coinmander-in-chiol^ to learn who they 

' Siva had foretold that llama would obtain the aid of the monkeys 
for the destruction of Havana, when the demon was travelling in the 
Himal lyas, Siva appeared to him as a dwaif, and tried to |»revent 
him from going along a certain road. Havana disregarded the pro- 
hibition, and contem})tiu)usly aj'kcd who Siva was, to give an order 
that no one should pass that way; he also ridicule*! the monkey-like 
a[ipearauce of the dwarf. Nandeshwara (Siva) rejilied tliat monkeys 
in apjiearanee and power would he produced to destroy Havana and 
his family. In order to show his power, Havana raised the mountain 
in his arms; hut Siva pressed it dt)wn with his toe, and ciushed 
Havana in his arms, until he cried out with pain ; and not until he had 
pro])itiated Siva for a thousand years diil he release him. When he 
released him, ho said that his name should be Havatia, from the cry 
(Hava) which he uttered. 

t (Irilliths’s “Hamayana,” iv. G. 
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were, and why they had come. When Hanumari learns 
the object of their visit, thinking they might be induced 
to assist his master to regain his kingdom, he promises 
Sugriva’s help, and, taking them upon his shoulders, 
hurries off with them into the presence of the Viinar 
king. A league is made immediately, and after Riima 
had promised that the usurper Biili should fall that day, 
Sugriva says of Sitii — 

“ Yea, in lieavcn the lady dwell, 

Or prisoned in llie depths of liell, 

^ly friendly care licr way shall (rack, 

And bring thy ransomed darling back.” 

Sugriva produces a robe, bracelets, and anklets that 
fell from Sita as she was being carried off by Havana ; 
the anklets llama recognizes at once, and is greatly 
comforted as Sugriva tells him that though at present 
unable to inform Itim where Sita has been taken, ho will 
be able to obtain this information, and assist him in his 
attempt to rescue her. Sugriva then narrates the story 
of his cpiarrel with his brother, but, ere lie believes that 
Tlruiia can materially assist him, wislied to test the 
wonderful bow of the hero. He was greatly astonished 
as ho saw an arrow Hama discharged pierce seven palm- 
trees in line, pass through a hill behind them, and, after 
traversing six subterranean worlds, return to the quiver. 
The Viinar king, seeing he has secured no common ally, 
goes forth fearlessly against his brother; and in the 
tight, when Sugriva was getting worsted, Hama sends 
an arrow which slays his brother. This was regarded 
by the dying man as an act of gross injustice, because 
Hama slew him without informing him who he was ; had 


Grifliths’s “ Ramriyana,” iv. 37. 
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lie only known he would gladly have assisted him in his 
quest for Situ. 

Siigriva, on the hill of his brother, re-ascends tlie 
throne, but is so fully occupied with the pleasures of his 
position as to forget the promise of help he had given 
llama, by whose ])rowess his dominion had been regained. 
Hanuman, ever faithful to Rama's cause, reminds him — 

“ The reiilni is won, thy name advanced, 

The j^lory of tliy house enhanced ; 

And now thy foremost care should be 
To aid ilio friends who succoured thee.” * 

But this reminder of his duty is insufficient to arouse 
the king from his selfish enjoyment ; it was not until 
Rama sends a strong message by Lakshman that he is 
alive to his duty. When, however, he does move, it is 
to collect a mighty army. Of the troops collected for 
this enterprise it is said — 

^‘Thousands, yea, millions shall there be 
Obedient to their kin,i?’s decree. 

¥ * * * 

Fierce bears and monkey troops combined, 

And apes of every varied kind, 

Terrilic in their forms, who dwell 
In grove and wood and bo^ky dell.” f 

The king gave instructions to each leader of a 
division, as to the limits of the district he was to 
search for the lost princess ; but as Ravana was believed 
to have gone towards the south, Hanuman s district, 
special instruction was given to him ; and Rama 
entrusted him with a ring which, if successful in dis- 
covering Sita, he could show her as a proof that he 
was a messenger from her husband. For a long time the 
search was fruitless, and would have been given up as 

• Griffiths’s “Ramayana,” iv. 149. t 
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hopeless, hut for Hanuman’s perseverance. AVhen they 
were about to relinquish the search, they met the vulture 
Sampati, brother of Jatayus, whom Rfivana had slain as 
he attempted to prevent him from cai’rying off Situ, 
ddiis bird was the first to put Efima on the right track 
for obtaining his wife. Sampati, hearing tluit Havana 
had slain his brother, was most anxious to avenge his 
death, and willingly rendered all the assistance he could. 
I To informs the seekers that Sita is at Lanka. 

“ A Inmdi’od loa.i^iios your course must 1)(‘, 

]^>eyond this mari,dn of the sea ; 

Still to tlu‘ south your way pursue, 

And there the giant Itavan view.” * 

?)Ut here a difficulty occurred : there were a hundred 
leagues of water to be crossed; who could make the 
leap ? llanuman again comes to the front and declares — 

“ Swift as a shaft from Ivuma’s how, 

To Ravan’s city I will go.” f 

According to his promi.se, ITanuman made the marvel- 
lous spring. After meeting with various adventures, at 
length he reaches the capital of Lanka, and, diminishing 
ii\ size until he is no bigger than a cat, passes through 
the city unnoticed, and finally enters the Asoka grove 
where Sitfi was confined, lie was just in time to witness 
an unsuccessful attempt of Havana to induce his lovely 
captive to forget her husband, and become his bride. 
Havana’s parting words to Situ on this occasion were 
not very love-inspiring; he declared that unless within 
two months she consented to become his bride, 

“ My cooks shall miucc thy limbs with steel, 

And serve tliec for my morning meiil.”f: 

* Griffiths’s Ramayana,” iv. 254. t Ikkb iv- ‘^80. 

t Ibid. iv. 334. 
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When she is alone, Hanumaii addresses her. At first, 
oil hearing a monkey speak, she imagines herself dream- 
ing; but the sight of lier husband’s ring convinces her 
tliat the strange messenger is a friend, and she is de- 
lighted to hear all he has to tell: 

‘ Thou brin^est me,’ she cried again, 

‘ A mingled draught of bliss and pain : 

Bliss that ho wears mo in his heart, 

Pain that ho wak(‘s and weej)s apart.’ ” 

Though Hanumfin had found Sita, and offered to cai’ry 
her on his shoulders to her long-lost husband, a difficulty 
arose ; she feared that in rising to the height which so 
long a leap necessitated, she might bo giddy, and find it 
necessary to lay hold of him ; but of her own free will 
she would on no account so much as toucli the limbs 
of living man except those of her husband. Instead, 
then, of availing herself of the monkey’s offer, she pre- 
fers to remain whore she is for the present, and simply 
sends back a kind message to Kama, with a gem to 
assure him that she has received his. Hanumaii docs 
not care to return without having effected some injury 
on his foe ; he therefore destroys the grove and tcm])le, 
and slays several of Kavana’s heroes. At length ho is 
made captive. When taken before Kavana, he confesses 
that he is a messenger from Kama to Sita, and earnestly 
advises her restoration. This so exasperates the giant 
that he would have slain him at once had he not been 
an envoy — and an envoy’s life is sacred. Some of 
Kavana’s people, however, set fire to his tail, and though 
he does not experience much pain, he manages to set 
fire to the city in several places. 

When Hanuman had completed his work in Lanka, 
he made a return leap to India, placed Sita’s gem in 

* (Iriflitlis’s ‘‘ Ivamayaiia,” iv. 3G5. 
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Rama’s hand, and told him all that had transpired in 
Havana’s capital. The prince was delighted to hear of 
his wife’s constancy; but as the difficulty of transferring 
an army from the mainland over a hundred leagues of 
sea seemed impossible to surmount, he despaired of seeing 
her again. Sugriva, more practical and fuller of resource, 
says — 

‘‘ Tliy task must be 
To cast a bridge across the sea, 

The city of oiir foe to rcacli, 

Tliat crowns tlio mountain by the boacli ; 

And when onr feet that isle shall tread, 

Rejoice and deem thy foeman dead.” * 

The army, which had remained some distance away, 
now marches to the seashore, and Rama is very curious 
to learn by what means so vast a bridge can bo built. 
He in his anguish calls upon the sea to withdraw and 
allow his followers to march across as on dry land ; but 
although the Ocean will not grant this prayer, he does 
assist with his advice, as ho tells him to enlist the ser- 
vices of a tribe of Uasyas (servants), who, together with 
the monkey host, construct a bridge in five days. No 
sooner is this completed than the troops march across, 
Rfirna being carried by Hanumfm, and Lakshman by 
Angad; and though Havana hears of their approach, 
and his spies, terrified at the appearance of the invading 
army, counsel him to yield, he obstinately refuses, and 
at last the attack upon his city is made. 

After fierce fighting, with considerable loss on both 
sides, Hama and Lakshman are dangerously wounded 
by Indrajit, a son of Havana; but on some wonderful 
herbs being applied to them by Garuda, the marvellous 
bird of Vishnu, they are restored. A second time they 

* Oriffiihs’H “ Ramayana,” v. 3. 
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fall, and are again restored by herbs which Hannman 
fetched in an incredibly short space of time from the 
Ilimfilayas. At last Rama and Rfivana meet face to 
face. Rama’s destructive arrows seem at first to have 
met with a foe as wonderful as themselves : 

“ Straight to its mark the arrow sprang, 

And from tlic giant’s body shred, 

With trencliant steel, the monstrous head. 

There might the triple world behold 
The severed head adorned with g(dd. 

Hut when all eyes were bent to view, 

Swift in its stead another grew.” * 

Acting on the advice of Matali, Rama, tired of this 
fruitless toil, launched an arrow “ whose fire was kindled 
by the Almighty Sire,” which pierced the giant’s heart 
and laid him dead at his feet. Hannman is despatched 
to assure Sita of the death of her captor, and in a few 
hours she is carefully sent in a litter by Vibhishan, the 
brother and successor of Ravana. This litter Rama 
causes to be opened, that the monkeys may sec his 
wife’s face, as lie says — 

“ A woman’s guard is not lior bower, 

The lofty wall, the fenced tower : 

Her conduct is her best defence, 

And not a king’s magnificence.” f 

This speech struck terror in the hearts of all around, 
and Sita especially is almost heartbroken as, instead of 
the warm and loving welcome she had anticipated, he 
coolly tells her — 

“ Lady, at length my task is done, 

And thou, the prize of war, art won. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 


t Ibid. V. 271. 


Griffiths’s “ Rainayana,” v. 254. 
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“ Il‘ fVuru my liume my queen was reft, 

Tliis arm liatli well aveii«e<l the theft ; 

And in the field has wii)C(l away 
The hlot that on my honour lay. 

+ f: 

“But, lady, ’Iwas not love for thee 
That led mine army o’er the sea. 

♦ + + 4 

‘‘ I battled to avenge the cause 
Of honour and insulted laws. 

My love is lied, for on thy lame 
Lies the dark blot of sin and shainc ; 

And thou art hateful as the light 
That flashes on the injured sight. 

The world is all before thee : flee : 

(u) where thou wilt, hut not with me. 

* + *>(: 

“Tor Ivavan bore thee tiirough the sky, 

And fixed on thine his evil eye ; 

About thy waist his arms he threw, 

Olosc to his breast his captive drew' ; 

And kept thee, vassal of his pow’er, 

An inmate of his ladies’ bower.” * 

Hearing these cruel and unexpected words, Sita makes 
a most pathetic appeal, in Mdiich she vehemently asserts 
her innocence ; but as there arc no signs of relenting in 
her husband, she wishes to die, or to prove her innocence 
by the fire-ordeal, and asks Lakshman to prepare a 
funeral pile : 

“I will not live to bear this weight 
Of shame, forlorn and desolate. 

The kindled fire my woes shall end, 

And be my best and surest friend. ”t 

Lakshman performs this sad office; and when all is 
ready, she walks round it, and, before entering the fire, 
addresses Agni : 

* Griffiths’s “ liamayaiia,” v. 273. 


tibid. V. 27G. 
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“ Ah this fond hear(, by virtue swayed, 

From llaghn’s son lias never strayed. 

So universal witness, Fire, 

Frotect my body on the pyre. 

As llaghu’s son lias idly laid 
This charge on Sita, hear and aid.” * 

Having made this appeal to Agni to proclaim her 
innocence, she enters the lire. The gods, descending 
from heaven in their glory, address Rfuna, saying : 

“ (Vuildst thoii, the Ford of all, eouldst thou, 

Creator of the worlds, allow 

Thy (pieeii, thy spouse to brave tlie lire. 

And give her body to the pyre? 

Dost thou not yet, Supremely Wise, 

Thy heavenly nature recognize? ” f 

lliinia frankly confesses that he believes himself to be 
only a mortal; Brahma tries to enlighten him, as he 
assures liiiii that he is Vishnu incarnate for the puiposo 
of slaying Ravana, and that Sita, whom his cruel conduct 
had driven into the fire, was no other than Lakshmi, his 
celestial spouse. In confirmation of this, Agni appears 
in the fire, and, taking Situ by the hand, conducts her 
to her husband, and declares her to be pure and spotless. 
Rama receives her with the greatest joy, and states that 
he was certain of her innocence all along, but that as 
others might have doubted her, he had caused her to 
pass through this ordeal. 

Dasaratha, the father of Rama, now descends from 
heaven, and tells him that even in that happy place he 
had been sad to witness the sorrows of his beloved son. 
Indra next appears, and, at Rama's request, brings back 
to life the many Yanars who had perished in his cause ; 
and then other gods thank Riima for the relief he has 

* Griffiths’s “ Ramayaiia,” v. 277. t Ihid. v. 27«. 
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given them by the death of Ravana. When these con- 
gratulations are over, Rama, Sita, and Lakshman mount 
a magic car, lent him by Vibhishan, in whicli in a single 
day they travel from Lanka to his own city. On 
arriving near it, Hanuman is sent to inform Bharat of 
their return ; and the joy this intelligence gives to the 
faithful Bharat, and to the citizens generally, is inde- 
scribable. Rama quickly assumes his position as king 
and the people enjoy unexampled prosperity : 

‘‘ Ten thoimnd years Ayodlia, blest 
With Rama’s rule, had peace and rest. 

No widow mourned her murdered mate, 

No house was ever desolate. 

The happy land no miiiTain knew, 

The flocks and herds increased and grew, 

Tlic earth lier kindly fruits supplied, 

No harvest (Ixiled, no eliildren died. 

Unknown were want, disease, and crime, 

So calm, so happy was the time.” * 

Tliis state of universal happiness does not continue for 
ever. People in the city have doubts regarding the 
purity of their queen, which at length reach the ears of 
Rama, who, taking advantage of a wish of Situ once 
again to see a hermitage, leaves her to live an ascetic 
life. When her twin sons, born in her forest home, come 
of age, she sends them to their father’s court. The king 
on seeing them, deejdy feels the injustice he had done 
their mother, and determines at any cost to reinstate her 
as his queen. On her arrival he asks her to assert her 
innocence before the assembled court; but even Sita 
could not bear this. She calls to the earth which gave 
her birth now to give her a home ; the earth opened and 
received her into her bosom. After this Rama grows 


Griffiths’s “ liamayana,” v. 314. 
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tired of life, and Time comes to inform him that his 
work is done. Hearing this, the good king goes to the 
banks of the sacred stream, and forsaking his body 
ascends to his home in heaven. 

Rfima, to a vast number of Hindus, is not merely the 
King of Ayodha, whose history is so pathetically told 
in the Ramayana ; nor the benefactor of gods, as he slew 
tlieir enemy, Rfivana; but their saviour and friend. 
As the dead are carried to the river-side to be burned, 
the friends repeatedly cry, ^‘Rama, Rfima, Satya Ntaa,” 
l.e. ‘‘Rama Rrima, the true name.” Probably this is 
owing to the fact that in life his power of intercession 
for the dead was great ; whilst his kindness to and care 
for his followers were such as to encourage men’s trust. 
He is said to have taken the whole of the inhabitants 
of his beloved city Ayodha to Brahmas heaven without 
their sudering death. At his intercession Ravana’s spies 
were saved ; and the Yaiiar hosts that had fallen in 
battle were restore I to life. He entreated his father 
Dasaratha to remove the curse which he had pronounced 
upon Kaikeya, the mother of Bharata, through wliose 
unkindness Rjima had been exiled, 

8. The Krishna Avatara. 

Professor Goldstllcker says* that this “is the most 
interesting incarnation of Vishnu, both on account of the 
opportunity which it affords to trace in Hindu antiquity 
the gradual transformation of mortal heroes into repre- 
sentatives of a god; and on account of tlie numerous 
legends connected with it, as well as the influence whicli 
it exercised on the Vaishnava cult. In the Mahabharata, 
Krislma — which literally means ‘the black or dark one ’ 

* Chambers’s Cyclopajdia, s.v. 
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— is sometimes represented as rendering homage to Siva, 
and therefore acknowledging his own inferiority to that 
deity, or as recommending the worship of Uma, the 
consort of Siva, and as receiving boons from both these 
deities. In some passages, again, he bears merely the 
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character of a hero endowed with extraordinary powers, 
and in others his divine nature is even disputed or 
denied by adversaries, though they arc eventually 
punished for this unbelief. As the intimate ally of 
Arjuna, he claims the rank of the supreme deity; but 
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there are other passages, again, in the Mahabharata in 
which the same claim of Siva is admitted, and an attempt 
is made at compromising their rival claims, by declaring 
both deities one and the same. Sometimes, moreover, 
Krishna is in this Epos declared to represent merely a 
very small portion — ‘a portion of a portion,’ as it is 
called — of the divine essence of Vishnu. In the Maha- 
bharata, therefore, which is silent also regarding many 
adventures in Krishna’s life fully detailed in the Puranas, 
the worship of Vishnu in this incarnation was by no 
means so generally admitted or settled as it is in many 
Puranas of the Vaishnait sect; nor was there at that 
period that consistency in the conception of a Krishna 
Avatara, which is traceable in the later works.” 

Tn the '‘Prom Sfigar,” the Hindi version of the 
“Bhagavata Purfma,” is the following account of the 
object of this incarnation. A king of Mathura, named 
Ugrasona, had a beautiful wife, who was barren. One 
day, when walking in a wood, she lost her companions ; 
and when alone, a demon becoming enamoured of her 
assumed her husband’s form, and as a result a son was 
born, who was named Kansa. When a mere child Kansa 
manifested a most cruel disposition — his great delight 
being to catch and kill children — and he grew up to b(} 
a source of soi-row to his father, family, and country. 
He advised his father to give up the worship of Rama, 
the god of his race, and to call in secret only on 
Mahadeva (Siva). His father replied with sorrow : 
‘ Rama is my lord, and the dispeller of my grief ; if I do 
not Avorship him, how shall I as a sinful man cross over 
the sea of the world ? ” Kanza hearing this, dethroned 
his father, and having usurped his place issued a pro- 
clamation throughout his dominions forbidding men to 
worship Rama, and commanding them to reverence Siva ; 
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and his tyranny at length became so unbearable, that 
the Earth, assuming the form of a cow, wont to Indra 
and, complaining of all this, said: "Evil spirits have 
begun to commit great crimes in the world ; in dread of 
whom Eclig^ion and Justice have departed ; and if you 
will permit me, I, too, will abandon the woi-ld, and 
descend into the lower regions.” Indra hearing this 
went in company with the other gods to Bralmifi to see 
wliat redress could be afforded. Brahma conducted them 
to Siva, who, in his turn, conducted them to Vishnu; 
and reminding him of the deliverance ho had afforded 
to gods and men in his previous manifestations, they 
induce him again to become a man for the destruction 
of Kansa. The gods and goddesses, delighted at this 
assurance of help, promise also to forsake their heavenly 
homes that they may be his companions during his 
eartlily sojourn; and Vishnu himself arranges that 
Lakshman, who in the Rama incarnation liad been his 
brother and constant and faithful companion, and 
Bharata also and Sutraghna, should accompany him ; 
and that Sita, under the name of Rukmini, should be his 
wife. 

The " Vishnu Puruna,” ^ from which most of the 
following legends are taken, gives a somewhat different 
account of Vishnu’s reply. Krishna was the incarnation 
of " a part of a part of the supreme being.” When en- 
treated to become incarnate, " the supreme lord plucked 
off two hairs, one white and one black, and said to the 
gods, ‘ These my hairs shall descend upon the earth, and 
shall relieve her of the burden of her distress ! ’ ” The 
white hair was impersonated as Balaraina, and the black 
as Krishna. “ The asuras shall all be destroyed. This 
my black hair shall be impersonated in the eighth 
* Book V. 
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conception of Devaki, the wife of Vasudeva, who is like 
a goddess, and shall slay Kansa, who is the demon 
Kalanemi.” * 

When Vasudeva and his wife Devaki were being 
driven by King Kansa in a chariot, “ a voice in the sky, 
sounding loud and deep like thunder, addressing Kansa, 
said, 'Fool that you are, the eighth child of the damsel 
you are now driving shall take away your life ! ’ ” 
Kansa hearing this drew his sword, and was about to 
slay Devaki; but Vasudeva interposed, saying, “Kill 
not Devaki, great warrior! Spare her life, and I will 
deliver to you every child she may bring forth.” Kansa, 
appeased with this promise, spared the lady, but, to 
prevent any mistake, placed a guard by day and night 
over their apartments; and as child after child was 
born, it was given up to him and slain. 

Kansa was under the impression that he had destroyed 
Devaki’s children, but this was not the case. The 
children that were handed over to him were children of 
lliranyakasipu, whom Vishnu slew as the Man-Lion, who 
AV(ire brought from the nether regions by Yoganindra, 
“ the great illusory energy of Vishnu,” and lodged in 
Devaki’s womb in order tliat the cruel Kansa might be 
overreached. Vishnu said to this goddess : “ Go, Nidra 
(Sleep), to the nether regions, and by my command 
conduct successively six of their princes to be conceived 
by Devaki. When these shall have been put to death by 
Kansa, the seventh conception shall be formed of a portion 
of Sesha (the serpent-deity), who is part of me ; and this 

* It slioukl be noticed here that a commentator says on tin’s 
passage that the statement that two hairs of Vishnu became incarnate 
must not be taken literally, but that the work to bo done by him on 
this occasion was so small that it could easily have been effected by 
two hairs. In Krishna, Vishnu himself was manifested. 
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you shall transfer before the time of birth to Rohini, 
another wife of Vasudeva, who resides at Gokula.” 
This child was Balaraina. The report shall run that 
Devaki miscarries. I will myself become incarnate in 
her eighth conception; and you sliall take a similar 
character as the embryo offspring of Yasoda, the wife of 
a herdsman named Nanda. In the night of the eighth 
of the (lark half of the month Nabhas T shall be born ; 
and you will be born on the ninth. Impelled and aided 
by my power, Vasudeva shall bear me to the bed of 
Yasodii, and you to the bed of Devaki. Kansa shall 
take you and hold you up to dash you against a stone ; 
but you shall escape into the sky, where Indra shall 
meet and do homage to you through reverence of 
me.” 

When Devaki gives birth to her eighth son, Vasudeva 
takes the child, and, eluding the vigilance of the guards, 
hurries through the city, with the serpent Sesha follow- 
ing. On reaching the river Yamuna, which he has to 
cross, though ordinarily both wide and deep, it assists 
him in his flight, the water only rising to his knees. 
Just as he reaches Nanda’s house, Yasoda had given 
birth to her child, which Vasudeva seizes, and, leaving 
Devaki’s child in its place, returns to his prison home, 
and manages to re-enter unobserved. Soon after this 
the cry of the new-born child being heard by the guard, 
Kansa is quickly informed of its birth, and, rushing into 
the room, seized and dashed it against a stone. But fate 
was too strong for him. Immediately the child touched 
the ground, “ it rose into the sky, and, expanding into 
a gigantic figure, having eight arms, each wielding some 
formidable weapon, laughed and said to Kansa, ' What 
avails it thee to have hurled me to the ground ? He is 
born that shall kill thee, the mighty one amongst the 
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gods, who was formerly thy destroyer/ ” The reference 
of the last sentence as taught by other Puranas is to 
the fact that Kansa was no other than Kalancmi, whom 
Vishnu had slain when incarnate as Rama. 

(Greatly alarmed by the unexpected frustration of his 
plans, Kansa collects his friends, and, addressing them, 
said : “ The vile and contemptible denizens of heaven 
are assiduously plotting against my life; they dreading 
my prowess, I hold them of no account. Have T not 
seen the king of the gods, when he had ventured into 
the conflict, receiving my shafts upon his back, and not 
bravely upon his breast ? Now, it is my determination 
to inllict still dcci)er degradation upon these evil-minded 
and unprinciided gods. Let therefore every man who is 
notorious for liberality (in gifts to gods and Biahmans), 
every man who is remarkable for his celebration of 
sacrifices, be put to death ; that thus the gods shall be 
deprived of the means by which they subsist. The 
goddess who has been born as the infant child of 
Dovaki has announced to me that ho is again alive who 
in a former being was my death. Let therefore activ(i 
s(‘arch be made for whatever young children there may 
be upon earth, and let every boy in whom there are 
signs of unusual vigour be slain without remorse.” 
Soon after this, as he feared nothing more from them, 
he released Vasudeva and Devaki from their confine- 
ment, and, in dread of meeting his great enemy, withdrew 
into the inner apartments of his house. 

On regaining his liberty, Vasudeva speedily sought 
out Nanda, who of course was unaware of the change 
of children effected by Vasudeva, and, after congratu- 
lating him on the birth of a son, suggested the advisa- 
bility of his returning home ; as, having paid his taxes, 
there was nothing to detain him in the city. He feared 
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lest the spies of Kansa should notice the peculiar excel- 
lences of the child, and destroy him according to Kansa's 
order. At tlie same time he took his other child by 
Kohini (Balarama), and placed him under the care of 
Nanda to bo brought up as his own child. By this 
means, as Rfima and Lakshman were inseparable com- 
panions in the previous incarnation, Krishna and Bala- 
rama were as intimately connected in this. 

The herdsman Nanda and his family had not been 
long settled at Gokula before efforts were made to 
destroy the infant Krishna. A female fiend named 
Butana, the sucking of whose breast was instant death 
to an infant, came by night, and, taking the child in her 
arms, offered him her breast. Krishna seized it with 
both hands, and sucked with such violence that the 
hideous being roared with pain, and giving way in 
every joint fell down dead. The villagers hearing the 
shrieks rushed into tlie house to see what was the 
matter. Yasodfi waved a cows tail brush over him, 
whilst Nanda put dried cow-dung upon his head, and, 
placing an amulet on his arm, besought Vishnu to 
protect the child. 

There are many legends connected with his boyhood, 
which teach his extraordinary power. On one occasion, 
when a mere infant, lying under Nanda’s wagon, he 
cried for the breast, and, being impatient because his 
mother did not come quickly, kicked the wagon over, 
to the great astonishment of the bystanders. He and 
Balartoa played with and tormented the calves to 
such an extent, that Ya.sodri became angry; and to 
prevent its repetition, tied Krislina to a heavy wooden 
mortar in which corn is threshed, and went on with 
her work. Krishna, trying to free himself from this, 
dragged it until it became wedged fast between two 
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Arjuna trees, and witli a strong pull the trees were 
uprooted. The people, astonished because the trees fell 
when no storm was blowing, thought the place must be 
unlucky, and moved away to Vrinduvana. The Bluiga- 
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vata says that these trees were two sons of Kuvera, the 
god of riches, who, owing to a curse of the sage Narada, 
were thus metamorphosed, and that it was for the purpose 
of liberating them that Krishna accomplished this feat. 
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Kiislma and Ijalarfima, “the guardians of the world, 
were keepers of cattle in the cowpeiis of Vrindavana,” 
uiitil they were seven years of age, during which years, 
according to the “ Bhagavata Purana,” the boys were full 
of childish tricks : stealing butter Irom the neighbouring 
cowherds appears to have been their favourite pastime. 

In the “ Bhagavata Purana ” there are legends also of 
attempts being made by Kansa to rid himself of his 
dreaded foe. One day a demon was sent who hoped to 
surprise him when Avandering with the cattle in the 
woods ; but the boy, seeing through his disguise, seized 
liim by tlie foot, swung him round his head and dashed 
liim so violently on the ground that he immediately 
died. The next day, another demon, assuming the form 
of an immense crane, seized Krishna with its bill ; but 
he became so hot that tlie crane immediately released 
him : Krishna then crushed its beak under his foot. 
Yet another came as a great serpent, and swallowed 
Krishna and Ids companions, the cowherds, with their 
cows; but he was no sooner in the reptile’s stomach 
than lie expanded himself, and burst open his prison. 
Krishna was not always defending himself; often he 
benefited his companions. When Brahma stole some 
calves, and carried off the boys who tended them, 
Krishna made other calves and other boys, so that the 
theft was never known by the cowherds. 

Wo now return to the narrative of the “Vishnu 
Purana.” The river Yamuna was the homo of the 
serpent Kaliya, who made its waters boil with the fires 
of passion, so that the trees on its banks were blighted 
by its fumes, and birds were killed by its heat. Krishna, 
seeing how his friends at Vrindavana were inconvenienced 
by this, plunged into the stream, to the dismay of the 
cowherds, and, after challenging the serpent to fight, was 
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about to slay him. Moved, however, by the intercession 
of the lady serpents, he allowed him to live on condition 
that he and his family forsook the Yamuna, and took uj) 
their abode in the sea. 

On one occasion Krishna wished to annoy Indra. 
Seeing the Gopas (cowherds) jn-eparing to worship the 
giver of rain, he dissuaded them from it, and urged them 
rather to worship the mountain that supplied their cattle 
with food, and their cattle that yielded them milk. 
Acting upon this advice, they presented to tlic mountain 
Govarddhana “ curds, milk, and llesh.” This was merely 
a device by which Krishna diverted the worship of Indra 
to himself; for “upon the summit of the mountain 
Krishna appeared, saying, 'I am the mountain,' and 
])artook of much food presented by the Gopas ; whilst in 
his own form as Krishna he ascended the hill along with 
the cowherds, and worshipped his other self.” Having 
])romised them many blessings, the mountain-person of 
Krishna vanished. Indra, greatly incensed at the dis- 
regard sho^vn him by Nanda and others, sent Hoods 
to destroy them and their cattle ; but Krishna, raising 
tlie mountain Govarddhana aloft on one hand, held it 
as an umbrella and thus sheltered his friends from the 
storm for seven days and nights. Indra then visited 
Krishna and praised him for what he had done; and 
his wife Indrani entreated Krishna to be a friend of 
their son Arjuna. 

Krishna did not by any means confine his attention 
to the wants of the cowherds amongst whom he spent 
his early days. On one occasion Satrajit, a worshipper 
of the Sun, who had received from his lord a magnificent 
jewel named Syamantaka, came to visit Krishna at 
Dwaraka, adorned with his jewel, which shone so 
brightly that the inhabitants thought the Sun himself 
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was present. It was a most marvellous gem, for its 
possessor received through it " eight loads of gold daily, 
and was free from all fear of portents, wild beasts, fire, 
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robbers, and famine ; ” but there was this strange con- 
dition attached to its possession : “ although it was an 
inexhaustible source of good to a virtuous person, when 
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worn by a man of bad character it was the cause of his 
death/’ Thinking it possible that Krishna, on learning 
the excellence of the gem, might wish to keep it,Satrajit 
gave it to his brother Prasena. When this brother was 
hunting, having taken the gem with him, he was killed 
by a lion. Jambavat, the king of the bears, seeing 
the gem in the lion’s mouth, killed him and took 
possession of the jewel. When Prasena did not return 
as he was expected, the Yadavas (Krishna’s tribesmen) 
began to think that Krishna had slain him. To convince 
them of his innocency, taking a number of his brethren, 
be traced the horse upon which Prasena rode to the 
place where the lion slew its rider, and was acciuitted 
of all blame in the matter. He then followed Jam- 
bavat to his cave, and finding the bear-prince Suku- 
imira playing with the gem, he entered and fought with 
his fatlier the king for twenty-one days. As no tidings 
of him reached his home at Dwaraka, his friends con- 
cluded that he must be dead ] but the food and water 
offered in the performance of his funeral ceremonies 
supporting him during his lengthened conflict, enabled 
him to overcome Jambavat, who gave him his daughter 
Jambavati to wife. He returned home in triumph, 
carrying the gem with him, which he restored to Satrajit, 
and received from him his daughter Satyabhama. This 
g^em, after causing several other disputes, was finally 
given to a good king, Akrura. When it was offered to 
Kiishna he confessed that as he had 16,000 wives it was 
not possible for him to retain it ; and also that his wife 
Satyabhama would not comply with the conditions 
imposed upon its possessor. 

The Gopis (wives of the cowherds) are represented as 
being madly in love with Krishna. As he and Balarama 
played the flute, they came to dance with them; but as 

i‘ 
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all could not hold Krishna’s hand as they danced, he 
multiplied himself into as many forms as there were 
women, each woman believing she hold the hand of the 
true Krishna.*' On one occasion he watched the Gopis 
as they went to bathe in the Yamuna river, and, stealing 
their clothes, sat in a tree and refused to restore them 
until each came in the form of a suppliant with up- 
lifted hands to fetch them. The Jbnlgavata teaches 
that these women, impelled though they were by passion 
to seek Krishna, obtained through him final emancipation 
from sin. In whatever way a man may worship him 
he will obtain deliverance. Some knew and souoht him 

o 

as a son, some as a friend, some as an enemy, some as 
a lover, but in the end all obtained the blessing of 
deliverance and emancipation.” 

Of all these women Krishna’s hrvourite was Radhii, 
the wife of Ayanagosha. Her sistcr-in-law told her 
brother of his wife’s misconduct, and Rfidha was in fear 
lest he should murder her. When, however, she com- 
municated her fears to her lover, ho easily reassured her. 
He told her that when her husband came, he (Krishna) 
would transform himself into Krdi, and instead of findinir 

' o 

her with a lover, he would see her engaged in worship- 
ping a goddess. Her husband happening to pass that 
way soon after, noticed Rfidha bowing down, and 
joined in worshipping Krishna, whom he mistook for 
Kfdi. It is Radha whose name is ever associated with 
Krishna in hymns, songs, prayers, and pictures, and 
whilst the wives of the deity are forgotten, Radha is 
worshipped along with her lover. 

As Krishna was dancing on one occasion with these 
women, a demon named Arishta, in the form of a fierce 

* It is this incident in Krishna’s liistory wliich is celebrated yearly 
at llie Rasajattra. 
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bull, savagely attacked him. Krishna quietly waited 
its approach, and, seizing him as an alligator would have 
done, held him by the horns whilst ho pressed his sides 
Avlth his knees; he then wrung his neck as if it had 
been a piece of wet cloth, and at last tearing off liis horns 
beat him to death with them. 

After some years Kaiisa is informed of Krishna’s 



existence, and, as we have noticed above, sent various 
demons to slay him ; but as these efforts failed, the king 
determined on a grand scheme by which he hoped to rid 
himself of his dreaded foe. He accordingly sent Akrura, 
one of the few good men in his kingdom, with a most 
polite invitation to Krishna and Balariima to visit him 
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at his capital, to witness some atliletic sports ; and, in 
the hope that they, being off their guard, would fall an 
easy prey, ordered a demon named Kesin, in the form of 
a horse, to attack them on the road. But Krishna is 
more than a match for the fiend; he meets the horse 
and fearlessly thrusts his hand in its mouth, and, causing 
it to swell, bursts the animal into two parts : hence 
one of Krishna’s many names is Kcsava, the slayer 
of Kesin. 

Akrura, having told Krishna of the ill-feeling of Kansa 
and of the plots he had made against his life, was greatly 
encouraged with the assurance that in three days Kansa 
and his adherents would be slain. He took leave of 
the guests when they approached the city of Mathura. 
Entering the city unattended, and dressed as poor country 
peo[)lc, they meet a washerman of Kansa at work, whom 
they first annoy by throwing his clothes on the ground, 
and, when he expostulates with them, kill him, and 
robe themselves in Kansa’s garments. Seeing the gaily- 
dressed, strong, and good-looking young men, a flower- 
seller presents them with some of his choicest flowers ; 
for his generosity Krishna bestows rich blessings upon 
him in this life and promises heaven after death. After 
this they meet a deformed girl named Kubja, carrying 
ointments and perfumes to the palace, some of which, 
at his request, she gives to Krishna. For her kindness 
her deformity is cured, she is made beautiful, and invites 
the brothers to her home. 

The day following was fixed for the sports. The lists 
were prepared, the trumpets sounded, and two fierce 
wrestlers were commanded by fair means or foul to slay 
Krishna and his brother ; and in case they should fail 
to do this, an enormous elephant was in readiness to 
trample them to death. But wrestlers and elephant 
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were themselves slain. Seeing his grand scheme signally 
iail, the king lost his temper and called out loudly 
to his guards to slay the youths ; instead of this, how- 
ever, Krishna rushed upon and slew the king in the 
midst of the asscmhly, and falling at the feet of his 
father and mother, Vasudeva and Devaki, placed ITgra- 
sena, Kansas father, upon the throne, and with his 
brother took up his abode at Mathura. 

Krishna is of immense service to the people of Mathura, 
for very soon after his arrival there, Jarfisandha, Kansa’s 
father-in-law, attacks them, and is beaten eighteen times 
by his prowess. When the people were almost exhausted 
with these protracted struggles, a new enemy appears 
in Kalayfivana, King of the Yavanas, who wish to try 
their strength with the Yadavas under Krishna, lie, 
thinking that by a struggle with two foes at once the 
people would bo exhausted, provided a new city, so 
strong that women could protect it, to which he con- 
ducted the inhabitants of Mathura. No sooner had he 
made the people secure than he went forth unarmed and 
alone, and attracted the attention of the King of the 
^ avanas, whose army still surrounded the city. Krishna, 
seeing the king was following him, entered a cave, and 
concealed himself; the king seeing a man lying at its 
entrance, thinking it must be Krishna, kicked it, and 
in an instant became a heap of ashes. The secret of his 
destruction was this : a man named Muchukunda had 
received as a boon from the gods the power to sleep 
for a long period, with this condition, that whoever 
awoke him should be instantly consumed by fire emanating 
from his body. Unwittingly the King of the Yavanas 
kicked him and received the penalty of Ins ignorance ; 
whilst Krishna escaped, and seized the army and treasures 
left without an owner. 
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Amongst many others, Krishna fell in love with Ruk- 
mini, the daughter of Bhismaka, King of Vidhabha 
(Berar); but her brother Kukmin hated him, and re- 
fusing to give his consent, at the advice of Jarasandha, 
she was betrothed to Sisupfila. This Sisupfila was no 
other than Hiranyakasipu and Bavana, whom in previous 
incarnations Vishnu had slain. On the eve of the wedding 
Krishna carries off liukmini, leaving Balarama and his 
friends to take care of themselves ; and when Rukmin 
follows him with an immense army, Krishna easily 
destroys his companions, and, but for the intercession 
of Rukmini, would have killed his brother-in-law too. 
This Rukmini was none other than Lakshmi, Sita and 
others, who, in her earlier incarnations, had stood in a 
similar relationship to him. 

Soon after this occurrence, Indra pays a visit to 
Krishna, to enlist his sympathy and help against Na- 
raka, King of Pragyotisha, who was indicting all kinds 
of evil upon the whole creation. “ Carrying off maidens 
belonging to gods, saints, demons and kings, he shuts 
them up in his own palace. He has taken away Va- 
runas umbrella, the celestial nectar-dropping earrings 
of my mother Aditi, and now demands my elephant.” 
Krishna at once consents to help, marches off to meet 
the king, conquers his forces, slays Naraka and obtains 
the stolen property, for which on its restoration he re- 
ceives the thanks of its owners. In the women s apart- 
ment ho finds 16,100 damsels, and “at an auspicious 
moment received the hands of all, according to the ritual, 
in separate houses ; 16,100 was the number of the 
maidens, and into so many forms did the foe of Madhu 
multiply himself ; so that each of the damsels thought 
he had wedded her in his single person, and ho abode 
severally in the dwelling-place of each of his wives. It 
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was as a present from Uma, the wife of Siva, that he 
received these wives.” 

There was once a severe conflict between Krishna and 
Siva. Aniruddha, a grandson of Krishna, was enamoured 
of Usha, a daughter of Bana, a devout worshipper of 
Siva, whom he visited secretly. Being caught by Bana*s 
guard, the prince was imprisoned, and, as the king would 
not release him, Krishna attacked him; but Siva and 
his son Kartikeya fought for Bana. After a severe 
encounter, as Siva sat weary in his car, and Kartikeya 
liad fled from the field, Krishna, tired of using ordinary 
weapons, lot fly his wonderful discus, which never failed 
of accomplishing his wish, and cut oft* the hundred arms 
of Bana. When about to throw it a second time, Siva 
came and interceded for the life of his friend; to whom, 
in granting his request, Krishna said, “You are fit to 
api)rchend that you are not distinct from me ; that which 
I am, tliou art.” 

As Krishna was marching towards Sonitapura, the 
city in which his grandson was confined, as narrated 
above, a strange enemy met him. “ Fever, an emanation 
from Maheshwara (Siva), having three feet and three 
heads, fought desperately with Krishna in defence of 
Bfina. Baladeva (Balanima), upon whom his ashes were 
scattered, was seized with burning heat, and his eyelids 
trembled ; but he obtained relief by clinging to the body 
of Krishna. Contending thus with the divine holder of 
the bow, the Fever emanating from Siva was quickly 
expelled from the body of Krishna by Fever which he 
himself engendered. Brahma, beholding the impersonated 
malady, bewildered by the beating inflicted by the 
arms of the deity, entreated the latter to desist, and 
the foe of Madhu refrained, and absorbed into himself 
the Fever he had created. The rival Fever then 
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departed, saying to Krishna, Those who call to 
memory the combat between us shall be exempt from 
febrile diseases/' 

Krishna was not without a rival. A man named 
Paundraka professed that he was the true incarnation 
of Vishnu, and that Vasudcva (son of Vasudeva) was a 
pretender. The King of Benares was induced to believe 
in this false Krishna, and at his request sent an order 
for the real Krishna to come and do him homage, and 
at the same time to bring with him his discus and other 
insignia of office. Krishna did not hesitate. Setting 
off next day, he destroyed the army of his rival in a 
moment, and addressing Paundraka himself said, “You 
desired me by your envoy to resign to you my insignia : 
I now deliver them to you. Here is my discus, here 
my mace, here is Garuda; lot him mount upon thy 
standard.” The discus did its work, the rival of 
Krishna was cut to pieces ; but, as the Raja of Benares 
continued to fight, his head was cut oflj and fell in the 
city. The people in their distress cried to Siva, who, 
in answer, sent a fierce female form to their help. But 
the discus, obedient to Krishna’s command, pursued 
her, and its radiancy, unfortunately, was such that 
it consumed the whole city in which she had hid 
herself. 

When Krishna had finished his work, and had 
destroyed demons and wicked men, especially Kansa, 
the time came for him to return to heaven ; but, before 
his departure, owing to a curse pronounced by angry 
Brahmans, it was necessary that the Yadava race from 
which he sprang should pass away. This curse was 
pronounced to avenge an insult offered by some Yadu 
boys to Narada and other Rishis when engaged with their 
devotions. These boys, as a joke, dressed up a son of 
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Krishna, named Samba, in woman^s clothes, and taking 
him to the Kishis asked, ''What child will this female 
give birth to ? ” The Rishis, greatly annoyed, said, “ She 
will bring forth a club which shall crush the whole 
Yadava race ” Accordingly a club came from Sambas 
body, which King Ugrasena ordered to be ground to 
powder and thrown into the sea. The dust that fell 
on the shore became rushes, but a small part of the 
club, like a lance head, could not be broken : this was 
thrown into the sea, was swallowed by a fish, which 
was caught by a fisherman, and made into an arrow 
point by a huntsman named Jara. 

A messenger from the gods now visited Krishna, 
telling him that, as his work was done, he should ascend 
to his home. This he was quite willing to do; but, 
wishing to save his race from the threatened destruc- 
tion, advised the Yadavas to forsake their city and go to 
Prabhfisa. By his advice he unintentionally hastened 
their end; for on reaching the seashore they indulged 
in liquor and began to fight violently amongst them- 
selves, and for arms seized the rushes which sprang from 
the dust of the fatal club that came from Sfiniba. 
Krishna and Balarama trying to make peace between 
the combatants only led to their swifter destruction, 
until at last the two brothers were left alone of their 
race. Whilst sitting and talking on the banks of a 
river, a serpent crawled out of Balarfima’s mouth — the 
serpent Sesha, of which he was an incarnation, and so 
his end was come. Krishna, left alone, sat meditating, 
with his foot upon his knee, when the hunter Jara, 
armed with the fatal arrow, passed by, and taking 
Krishna for a deer, shot him, and thus his death was 
unwittingly caused by the last part of the cursed club. 
Jara, seeing his mistake, fell at Krishna’s feet and asked 
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forgiveness, to whom Krishna said, “ Fear not tliou in 
the least. Go, hunter, through my favour to heaven, 
the abode of the gods.” Immediately a celestial car 
appeared, in which the man ascended to heaven; and 
Krishna abandoned his mortal body. 

Ill this account of Krishna we have followed the 
“ Vislinu Purana,” with which the Blifigavata agrees ; 
though the latter has many additional legends, similar 
to those given above. The writers of these Puranas 
liavo no doubt regarding his divinity; in fact a large 
part of these books is occupied with praises and prayers 
addressed to him as supremo. In the Alababharata, how- 
ever, Krishna is little more than a hero, excepting in 
those passages which are believed to be of much later 
origin than the body of the book. By the writers 
of that ago Krishna is described as a worshipper of 
Siva, from whom he received the chief blessings he 
enjoyed. 

Amongst the references to Krishna in tlic Mahabharata 
arc the following : * — Krishna then reverenced Siva 
with voice, mind, understanding, and act ; ” [.a. when he 
accompanied Arjuna to Siva’s abode to beg heavenly 
weapons. Siva replies, “I have been duly worshipped 
by Krishna, wherefore no one is dearer to me than 
Krishna.” In a hymn Krishna tlms praises Siva : “ I 
know Mahadeva, and his various works of old. For he 
is tlie beginning, middle, and end of (all) creatures.” 
Bhisma says, “Through his devotion to lludra, the 
world is pervaded by the mighty Krishna. This 
dhava performed austerities for a full thousand years, 
propitiating Siva, the god who bestows boons.” It was 
through propitiating Siva that Krishna had a son by 
Jambavati ; from him he received the discus Sudarsana, 
♦ Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 184. 
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and from him he received eight boons, to which Urn a 
added eight others: among the eight granted by Siva 
were a hundred liundrcds of sons,” and by Uma sixteen 
thousand one hundred wives. According to Krishna, 
Siva is the most excellent of beino-s in the three 

o 

worlds.” “As he is the greatest of gods, ho is called 
J^Ialiadeva, since he constantly prospers all men in all 
their acts; seeking their welfare (Siva), he is called 
Siva.” 

The following legend will show that the belief in 
Krishna\s divinity was not by any means common at 
the time the Malifibharata was written. When King 
Yudhishthira offered a sacrifice, it was proposed that 
Krishna, as the greatest chief present, should receive the 
presents that were made. Sisupfila strongly objected to 
this, and supported his objection by a recital of Krishna’s 
misdeeds. Krishna listened patiently for a time, but 
at last declared that the time had come when he 
must slay his detractor. lie said, “ I have promised to 
forgive him a hundred offences — he has now offended 
more than a hundred times;” and then the never- 
failing discus did its work. In other passages of the 
Mahribhfirata, Siva ])raises Krishna in almost as ex- 
travagant language as that employed by Krishna to 
him; but this is so thoroughly opposed to his general 
position throughout the poem, there can be little 
doubt that these passages were introduced when the 
worship of Krishna had to a large extent superseded 
that of Siva. 

Krishna, as described in the Mahabharata, was not 
above employing deception, and leading others to do it 
too. On one occasion during the great war between the 
Kurus and Piindavas, the Pandavas were in great distress, 
owing to the bravery and skill of a Kuru chief named 
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Dronucliarjya. This chief had a son whom he deeply 
loved, named Ashwatthama; and it was thought that 
if a report could be spread to the effect that this son 
was slain, his father would bo too distressed to fight. 
Dronacharjya at last heard the rumour, but refused to 
believe it unless Yudishthira confirmed it. At first the 
good king refused to speak an untruth ; but at Krishna's 
suggestion he repeated the words, “Ashwatthama is dead,” 
meaning an elephant of that name, yet wishing the father 
to understand he referred to his son. The trick suc- 
ceeded; but the king as a punishment for his prevari- 
cation had to endure the sight of the lost in hell, whilst 
being conducted to heaven. 

Amongst Krishna's many names the following are the 
most common : — 

Gopal, “ The Cowherd.” 

Gopinath, “ The Lord of the Milkmaids.” 

Mathuranath, “ The Lord of Mathura.” 


(Sa. The Balakama Avataha. 

According to some accounts of Vishnu's incarnations, 
Balaruma is the eighth ; Krishna in that case not being 
called an incarnation, but an appearance of the deity 
himself; whilst, according to others, the two brothers 
together form the eighth, Krishna having been produced 
from a black and Balanima from a white hair of Vishnu. 
As they were con.stant companions during their stay on 
earth, many of the exploits in which Balarama shared 
have already been narrated in speaking of Krishna. 
There are a few legends,* however, referring chiefly 
to Balarama. 


* “Vishnu Parana,” book v. 
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Balarama is an incarnation of the serpent Seslia * who 
himself was part of Vishnu, and thus is said to be ‘^a 
part of a part ” of that deity. When appealed to by the 
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distressed gods to appear on earth to save them from 
their oppressor Kansa, Vishnu, a year before his own 
birth, transferred by means of Yoganindra, the embryo 

* Sesha (the end), or Ananta (endless), the serpent deity, has a 
thousand lieads, and forms tlio couch on which Vishnu reposes during 
the intervals of creation. The world is said to rest on the head of 
Sesha, who stands upon a tortoise ; when, therefore, the tortoise moves 
his feet, or Sesha yawns, earthquakes result. It was this serpent that 
formed the rope at the churning of the ocean ; and hy fires that issue 
from his body the world is destroyed at the end of each age, or Kalpa. 
He is sometimes called a son of Kasyapa and Kadru, a daughter of 
Daksha. 
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of Balarama from Devaki to Rohini, another wife of 
Vasudeva, residing at Gokula, to save it from the cruel 
anger of Kansa, who had ordered the destruction of 
Devaki’s children as soon as they were born. When 
about a year old, this child was placed under the care 
of a herdsman named Nanda and liis wife Yasoda, the 
reputed parents of Krishna, that the two boys might be 
brought up together; Vasudeva, on the night of Krishna’s 
birth, having carried him to the house of Nanda, and 
substituted him for the infant daughter of these people. 

Balarama was second only to Krishna in the possession 
of miraculous powers. One day, as ho was with the 
young cow-kcepers in a wood, his companions asked 
him to shake some fruit trees belonging to a demon 
called Dhenuka, that they might enjoy the fruit. As 
he was complying with their recpiest, the demon, in the 
form of a monster ass, appcai’ed. As he tried to kick 
Balarama, the hero seized him by his hind legs, swung 
him round his head, and threw him to the ground with 
siicli force that lie died immediately: the dead body 
Balanima threw to the top of a palm tree, and the 
demon’s relatives who came to his rescue received 
similar treatment at his hands. After Dhenuka*s death, 
his orchard became a favourite spot of the cowherds. 
Whilst they were playing there, a demon named Pralamba 
came in the form of a boy, and joining them in their 
game, persuaded Balarama to get upon his shoulders. 
No sooner had he mounted than the demon ran off with 
him, and, feeling the hero to be heavy, he increased his 
bulk until he became like a mountain in size, causing 
Balarama to tremble with fear, and to call upon Krishna 
for help. Krishna reminding him of his divine nature 
says, " Calling to memory who thou art, 0 being of illi- 
mitable might, destroy the demon yourself. Suspending 
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awhile your mortal character, do what is right.” 
Balarfirna acting upon this advice, squeezed the demon 
with his knees, and pommelled him with his fists so 
fiercely that he fell down dead. When boxing witli 
Ixansa’s wrestler in the lists at Mathura he easily 
managed to slay his antagonist. 

After Balarama had dwelt for some time in Dwaraka, 
a city Krishna had provided for the safety of the people 
of Mathura, Krishna sent him to Vraja to see their old 
friends the herdsmen, with whom they had been brought 
up as boys. During his stay there, Varuna, addressing 
Varuni his wife, said, Thou, Madira, art ever accept- 
able to the powerful Ananta (Sesha) ; go therefore and 
promote his enjoyments.” Thus ordered by her husband, 
she took up her abode in a Kadamba tree in the forest 
of Vrindavana. Balarama, in his walks smelling the 
pleasant fragrance of the liquor produced from that 
tree, resumed his ancient passion for strong drink. 
Whilst in a state of intoxication caused by this juice 
he ordered the river Yamuna to come to him that he 
might bathe in her. As she refused, he threw his plough- 
share into the stream, and dragging her towards him, 
made her follow him wherever he went, until, his anger 
being appeased, he set her free. 

On his return to Dwaraka, after this visit to his 
friends, he married Kevati, daughter of King Kaivata. 
This king wishing to obtain a suitable husband for his 
daughter repaired to Brahma for advice, who, expatiating 
on the glories of Vishnu, detained his suppliant in heaven 
for ages. On his return, he was surprised to find 
that during his long absence men had deteriorated in 
goodness, size, and strength; but following Brahmas 
counsel, he went to Dwaraka, and ofiered his daughter 
to Balarama, who accepted the ofier. Balarama was 
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astonished at her immense height, but by the use of his 
ploughshare, however, managed to reduce her to a proper 
size. On one occasion, as Balarama and Devaki were 
together, they were greatly annoyed by a demon named 
Dwivida, who had the power to assume various forms. Ho 
came as a monkey, and being a source of annoyance to 
gods and men, chiefly through interrupting the sacrifices, 
was felled by a blow of Balarama’s heavy fist. 

Though the brothers Krishna and Balarama were 
generally the best of friends, there was once a most 
violent quarrel between them. A man named Sata- 
dhanwan was suspected of stealing a most valuable 
jewel.* Krishna and Balarama pursuing him, came 
to a part of the country where the roads were so bad 
that the horses could not drag their chariot. Balarama 
therefore remained behind, whilst Krishna followed the 
supposed thief on foot. When within reach, the never- 
missing discus was thrown, and the man fell headless, 
but the gem was not to be found. On Krishna’s return 
to his brother without the jewel, Balaiama, believing he 
had stolen it, “flew into a violent rage, and said to 
Viisudeva : * Shame light upon you to be thus greedy of 
wealth ! I acknowledge no brotherhood with you. 
Here lies my path; go whither you please, I have 
done with you, with Dwaraka, with all our house. It is 
of no use to seek to impose on me with your perjuries.” 
Balarama proceeded to Vidcha, where for three years he 
remained the guest of King Janaka; then, his anger 
being appeased, he acknowledged that he had misjudged 
his brother, and returned to his home at Dwaraka. 

As the two brothers died about the same time an 
account of Balarama’s end will bo found in the chapter 
descriptive of Krishna. 

* For a fuller account of this jewel, see p. 207. 
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9. The Buddha Avatara. 

This incaniration of Vishnu is “ originally foreign to 
the cycle of the Avatfiras of Vishnu, anti therefore is 
only hriefly alluded to in some of Purfinas. Where this 
is done, the intention must have been to effect a com- 
promise between Bnihmanisin and Buddhism, by trying 
to represent tbe latter religion as not irreconcilably 



antagonistic to the former.” * Colonel Kennedy, 1 on 
the other hand, argues that the Buddha of the Puranas 
and Buddha the founder of the Buddhist system of 
religion have nothing in common but the name, and 
that the attempted identification of these two is simply 

* Goldstiicker, Cliambcrs’s Gyclopredia. 
t “Iliiuhi Mythology,” p. ‘24K. 


Q 
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the work of Eui-opcan scholars, who have not been 
sufliciently careful to collect information, and to weigh 
the evidence they have had before them. There can be 
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little doubt tliat Colonel Iveniicdy’s view ih untenable. 
Seeing the bitter antagonism tliat existed between the 
advocates of the rival systems, it need occasion no surprise 
tliat full accounts of lluddbaare not to be found in BnTh- 
manical books, nor that the meagre accounts that are 
there should try to represent him as a despicable character. 
The Biahmanical writers were far too shrewd to admit 
tliat one who exerted such immense influence, and won 
so many disciples, could be other than an incarnation 
of deity ; but as his teaching was opposed to their own 
they cleverly say that it was to mislead the enemies of 
the gods that he promulgated his doctrine, that they, 
becoming weak and wicked through error, might be led 
once again to seek the lielp and blessing of those whom 
they had ])reviously neglected. 

The Puranic account of Jhiddha will be given, supple- 
mented by further particulars of his life and work from 
Buddhist writings. 

In the “ Bhugavata Parana ” * arc only four short 
j)assages respecting him. ^‘At the commencement of 
the Kali-yuga will Vishnu become incarnate in Kikata, 
under the name of Buddha, the son of Jina, for the 
purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods.” '"The 
LJndisccrnible Being, having assumed a mortal form, 
preached heretical doctrines in the three cities founded 
by Maya (and in Kasi), for the purpose of destroying, by 
deluding them, the enemies of the gods, steadfast in the 
religion prescribed by the Vedas.” “ Praise to the pure 
Buddha, the dcluder of the Daityas and the Danavas.” 

By his words, as Buddha, Vishnu deludes the heretics.” 

In the Skanda, f the legend, of which the Bhagavata 
gives but the merest outline, is more fully given. There 
was a dire famine in the earth, owing to the failure of 

* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mytliology,” p. 250. f Ibid., p. 423. 
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rains for six successive years. On this account Brahma 
in great distress visited a prince named Ripanjaya, and 
told him that if ho would become king, the gods would 
serve him, and his name should be changed to Divodfisa. 
On asking why he was chosen before all others, Brahma 
tells him, “ All other kings are wicked, and the gods 
will not shower rain upon the earth unless you accept 
the government. Divodasa accedes to Brahma s request 
on condition tliat that deity would assist him and that 
all tlie other gods would forsake the earth, so that 
he might reign without a rival, and be the only 
one who could confer happiness on men. Brahma, in 
fuUilliiig this condition, with some difficulty persuaded 
Siva to forsake Kasi (Benares), his favourite dwelling- 
place. 

Divodasa fixed his throne at Kasi, where for 8000 
years he ruled with the greatest benefit to men. The 
gods becoming jealous of his power went to Yrihaspati, 
their preceptor, and, whilst they spoke well of the 
effects of the king’s government, complained that ho, 
and not the gods, was benefited by it. Siva especially 
was annoyed at his enforced absence from Kasi; for 
although he sent several times to make inquiries about 
its inhabitants, his messengers were too hajipy on earth 
to return to their lord in heaven. Vishnu, accompanied 
by Lakshmi and Garuda, at Siva’s request, “ then pro- 
ceeded to Kasi, a little to the north of which he formed 
by his divine power a pleasant abode named Dharma- 
kshetra, and there, attended by his lovely spouse, did he 
reside under the form of Buddha, while Lakshmi became 
a female recluse of that sect. Garuda also appeared 
under the name of Panyakirti, as a pupil with a book 
in his hand, and attentively listening to the delusive 
instructions of his preceptor (Buddha), who with a low. 
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sweet, and affectionate voice taught him various branches 
of natural and supernatural religion/’ 

Vishnu, as Buddha, taught that “the universe was 
without a creator; it is false therefore to assert tliat 
there is one universal and Supreme Spirit, for Brahiiifi, 
Vishnu, Budra, and the rest arc names of mere corporeal 
beings like ourselves. Death is a peaceful sleep : why 
fear it ? ” He further tanglit that “ we should guard as 
our own life the life of another; that pleasure is the 
only heaven, and pain the only hell, and liberation from 
ignorance the sole beatitude. Sacrifices arc acts of folly.” 
Through the exertions of Panyakirti, these doctrines 
soon spread through the city ; whilst Lakshmi deluded 
the women by teaching them to place all happiness in 
sensual pleasures ; as the body must decay, let us, before 
it becomes dust, enjoy the pleasures which it gives. 
The distinction of castes has been vainly imagined.” 
As Lakshmi gave numerous boons to her disciples, her 
influence was great, and her teaching s})read widely. 

As a result of the dissemination of these doctrines in 
the city, Divodasa became dispirited. Vishnu in the 
form of a Brfihman appeared to him, and hears an 
account of his troubles, and is delighted as he expresses 
a wish to resign his crown. The king mentions a 
number of cases in which virtuous men have had to 
suffer, owing to the power of the gods, and inquires how 
he can obtain final beatitude. Vishnu informs him that 
he has acted unwisely in compelling Siva to forsake 
Kasi, and advises him to consecrate an image of that 
god, by worshipping which he will obtain the fulfilment 
of his desires. Divodasa follows this counsel, inaugurates 
his son as king, and as he is worshipping the Linga he 
had set up, Siva appears and conducts him to Kailasa 
(Siva’s heaven). It is the common belief of the people 
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in the west of India, that when Vishnu had effected the 
apostasy of Divodusa, he was prevailed upon to terminate 
the propagation of his heretical opinions, and disappeared 
in a deep well at Gya. 

The following legend from the “Siva Purana” * gives 
another reason for the rise of Buddhism. A famous 
Rishi named Gautama, with his virtuous wife named 
Ahalyjl, performed during a thousand years a severe 
iai)aH (penance) in the southern country near the 
mountain Brahinadri. During this time there was a 
severe drought, to remove which, Gautama worshipped 
Vanina for six months with great fervour, when the 
deity promised to grant any boon that should bo asked. 
Gautama asked for rain, but Vanina said, “How can 
I transuTess the divine command? Ask some boon 
which it is in my power to grant.” Gautama then 
desired Varuna to cause a surpassingly beautiful her- 
mitage to appear, shaded from the sun by fragrant and 
fruit-bearing trees, where lioly men and women by 
meditation shall bo liberated from pain, sorrow, and 
anxiety; “and as thou art lord of water, let it enjoy a 
perennial fountain.” Varuna granted this reipicst, and 
the hermitage of Gautama became “ tlie loveliest on the 
terrestrial orb.” 

One day as the disciples of Gautama went to the 
fountain, some BnXhman women tried to prevent them 
drawing water until they had tilled their own pots. 
Ahalya going herself was subjected daily to the same 
annoyance : the Bnihman women would not allow her 
to draw water before tliey had themselves obtained all 
they required. These women, not satisfied with annoying 
the ascetics, complained to their husbands of the unkind 
treatment they alleged they had received from Ahalya, 
* Keimcdy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 253. 
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Tlieir husbands resoi’tcd to Ganesa for advice, who hdng 
pleased with their devotion promised a boon ; they asked 
that Gautama miglit be made to leave his hermitage 
without their incurring the sin of driving him away. 
To this Ganesa reluctantly consented ; and in order to 
effect this object he transformed himself into a poor 
debilitated cow, and walked into a field of rice where 
Gautama was standing, and began to cat the grain. The 
sage, knowing nothing of this disguise, took up a straw 
and tried to drive the cow away ; no sooner did he touch 
it than it fell down dead. Having incurred the enormous 
guilt of killing a cow, the poor man had to leave the 
neighbourhood, 

Gautama and his wife removed to a distance; but 
until ho had expiated his sin they could not perforin 
acceptable worship. Gautama seeks the 1 hall mans, and 
asking how he can be free from his crime, is told to walk 
round the mountain of Hrahina a hundred times; bathe 
in the Ganges, and consecrate and worship ten million 
images of Siva. As he is propitiating him, Siva, delighted 
with the man’s earnestness, ajipears, informs him of the 
trick by which Ganesa had driven him from the her- 
mitage, and brings the Ganges so near that he can bathe 
in it easily. Tradition says that Gautama was so 
disgusted with the conduct of the llnihmans that he 
separated himself from their communion, and established 
a new system of religion, which for a time eclipsed 
Brahmanism. 

The following extracts, giving an account of Buddha, 
arc from the “ Lalita-Yistara,” * a Buddhist work from 
which M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire has taken the materials 
for his work, La Boudda et sa Religion.” 

“ Buddha, or more correctly The Buddha— for Buddha 
» Max-Miillcr, “Chips” vol. i. p. 210 IT. 
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is an ai)})ellative, mefining enliglitcncd — was bom at 
Kapilavastn, tlio capital of a kingdom of that name, 
situated at the foot of tlie mountains of Nepal, north of 
the present Glide. ITis hither, the King of Kapilavastu, 
was of the family of the Sakyas, and belonged to the 
clan of the Gautamas. 11 is mother was Ma 3 'adevi, 
(laughter of King Supiabmldha, and need we say tliat 
she was beautiful, as he was powerful and just ? Buddha 



was therefore by birth of the Kshattriya, or warrior 
caste, and lie took the name of Siikya from his family, 
and that of Gautama from his clan, claiming a kind of 
spiritual relationship with the honoured race of Gau- 
tamas. The name of Buddha, or The Buddha, dates from 
a latter period of his life, and so probably does Sid- 
dhartha (he whose objects have been accomplished), though 
we arc told that it w’as given him in his childhood. 
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His mother died seven days after his hirtli, and the 
father confided the child to the care of liis deceased 
wife’s sister, who, however, had been liis wife even 
before the mother’s death. The child grew np a most 
beautiful and most accomplished boy, who soon knew 
more than his masters could teach him. He refused to 
take part in the games of his playmates, and never felt 
so happy as when he could sit alone, lost in meditation 
in the deep shadows of the forest. It was there that 
his father found him when he had thought him lost; 
and, in order to prevent the young prince from becoming 
a dreamer, the king determined to marry him at once. 
When the subject was mentioned by the aged ministers 
to the future heir to the throne, ho demanded seven days 
for reflection, and, convinced at last that not even 
marriage could disturb the calm of his mind, ho allowed 
the ministers to look out for a princess. The princess 
selected was the beautiful (lopa, the daughter of 
Dandapaiii. Though her father objected at first to her 
marrying a young prince who was represented to him 
as deficient in manliness and intellect, he gladly gave 
his consent when he saw the royal suitor distancing all 
his rivals in feats of arms and power of mind. Their 
marriage proved one of the ha})piest, but the prince 
remained, as he had been before, absorbed in meditations 
on the problems of life and death. * Nothing is stable 
on earth,’ he used to say ; ‘nothing is real. Like is like 
the spark produced by the friction of wood. It is 
lighted and is extinguished — we know not whence it 
came, or whither it goes. It is like the sound of a lyre, 
and the wise man asks in vain from whence it came and 
whither it goes. There must bo some supreme intel- 
ligence where we can find rest. If I attained it I could 
bring light to man ; if I were free myself, I could deliver 
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the world.’ The king, who perceived the melancholy 
mood of the young prince, tried everything to divert 
him from his speculations; but all was in vain. Three 
of the most ordinary events that could ha])pen to any 
man proved of the utmost importance in the career of 
Buddlia. 

“ One day, when the prince with a large retinue was 
driving through the Eastern gate of the city on the way 
to one of his parks, he met on the road an old man, 
broken and decrepit. One could sec the veins and 
muscles over the whole of his body; his teeth chattered, 
he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and hardly able to 
utter hollow and unmclodious sounds. T le was bent on 
his stick, and all his limbs and joints trembled. ‘ Who 
is this man V said the prince to his coachman. ‘ He is 
small and weak, his flesh and his blood are dried up, his 
muscles stick to his skin, his teeth chatter, his body is 
wasted away ; leaning on his stick, ho is hardly able to 
walk, stumbling at every step. Is tlicrc something 
peculiar in his family, or is this the common lot of all 
created beings ? ’ 

“‘Sir,’ replied the coachman, ‘that man is sinking 
under old age, his senses have become obscure, suffering 
has destroyed his strength, and he is despised by his 
relations. He is without support and useless, and people 
have abandoned him, like a dea<l tree in a forest. But 
this is not peculiar to his family. In every creature 
youth is defeated by old age. Your father, your mother, 
all your relations, all your friends, will come to the same 
state : this is the appointed end of all creatures.’ 

“ ‘ Alas 1 ’ replied the prince, ‘ are creatures so ignorant, 
so weak and foolish, as to be proud of the youth by 
which they are intoxicated, not seeing the old age which 
awaits them ? As for me, I go away. Coachman, turn 
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my chariot quickly. What am T, the future prey of old 
age — what have 1 to do with pleasure ? ’ and the young 
prince returned to the city without going to the park. 

“Another time the prince was driving through the 
Southern gate to his pleasure-garden, when he perceived 
in the road a man suffering from illness, parched with 
fever, his body wasted, covered with mud, without a 
friend, without a home, hardly able to breathe, and 
frightened at the sight of himself and the approach of 
death. Having questioned his coachman, and received 
from him the answer which he expected, the young 
prince said : ‘ Alas ! health is but the sport of a dream, 
and the fear of suffering must take this frightful foi-m. 
Where is the wise man, who, after having seen what 
he is, could any longer think of joy and pleasure?’ 
The prince turned his chariot, and returned to the 
city. 

“A third time he was driving to his pleasure-garden 
through the Western gate, when he saw a dead body on 
the road, lying on a bier and covered with a cloth. The 
friends stood about crying, sobbing, tearing their hair, 
covering their heads with dust, striking their breasts, 
and uttering wild cries. The prince, again calling his 
coachman to Avitness this painful scene, exclaimed : ‘Oh, 
woe to youth, which must be destroyed by old age ! 
Woe to health, which must be destroyed by so many 
diseases ! Woe to this life, where a man must remain 
for so short a time ! ’ Then, betraying for the first time 
his intentions,' the young prince said, ‘ Let us turn back ; 
I must think how to accomplish deliverance.’ 

“ A last meeting put an end to his meditation. He 
was driving through the Northern gate on the way to 
his pleasure-gardens, when he saw a mendicant who 
appeared outwardly calm, subdued, looking downwards, 
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wearing with an air of dignity his religions vestment 
and carrying an alms-bowl. 

“ ‘ Who is this man ? ’ asked the prince. 

“'Sir/ replied the coachman, ‘ this man is one of those 
who are called hhiJxsJrus or mendicants. He has re- 
nounced all pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of 
austerity. He tries to compier himself. He has become 
a devotee. Without passion, without envy, he walks 
about asking for alms.' 

“ ‘ This is good and well said,’ replied the prince. 
* The life of a devotee has always been praised by the 
wise. It will be my refuge, and the refuge of all other 
creatures. It will lead ns to a real life, to hap[)incss and 
immortality.’ With these words, the young prince 
turned his chariot and returned to the city. 

“After having declared to his father and his wife his 
intention of retiring from the world, Buddha loft his 
palace one night when all the guards that were to have 
watched him were asleep. After travelling the whole 
night, ho gave his horse and his ornaments to liis groom, 
and sent hini back to Kapilavastu. 'A monument,’ 
remarks the author of the ' Lalita- Vistara/ ‘ is still to bo 
seen on the spot where the coachman turned back.’ 
Hiouen Thsang saw the same monument at the edge of 
a large forest, on his road to Kusinagara, a city now 
in ruins, and situated about fifty miles E.S.E. from 
Corakporo. 

“ Buddha first went to Vaisali, and became the pupil 
of a famous Briilimaii, who had gathered round him 300 
disciples. Having learnt all that the Brfihman could 
teach him, Buddha went away disappointed. He had 
not found the road to salvation. He then tried another 
Brrihman at Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha or Behar, 
who had 700 disciples, and there, too, he looked in vain 
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for the means of deliverance, lie left him, followed h}^ 
five of his fellow-students, and for six years retired into 
solitude, near a village named Uruvilva, subjecting him- 
self to the most severe penances, previous to his appearing 
in the world as a teacher. At the end of this peiiod, 
however, he arrived at the conviction that asceticism, 
far from giving peace of mind and preparing the way to 
salvation, was a snare and a stumbling-block in the way 
of truth. He gave up his exorcises, find was at once 
deserted as an apostate by his five disciples. Left to 
himself, he now began to elaborate his own system. He 
had learned that neither the doctrines nor the austerities 
of the Briihmans were of any avail for accomplishing 
the deliverance of man, and for freeing him fi*om the 
fear of old ago, disease, and death. Alter long medita- 
tions and ecstatic visions, he at last imagined that he 
had arrived at that true knowledge which discloses the 
cause, and thereby destroys the fear, of all tlie changes 
inherent in life. It was from the moment when he 
anived at this knowledge that lie claimed the name of 
Buddha the enlightened. Buddha hesitated for a time 
whether he should keep his knowledge to himself or 
communicate it to the world. Compassion for the suffer- 
ings of man prevailed, and the young prince became the 
founder of a religion which, after more than 2000 years, 
is still professed by 4?55,000,000 of human beings. 

“The further history of the new teacher is very 
simple. He proceeded to Benares, which at all times 
has been the principal seat of learning in India, and the 
first converts he made were the five fellow-students who 
had left him when he threw off the yoke of the Biah- 
manical observances. Many others followed, but as the 
‘ Lalita-Vistara ’ breaks off at Buddhas arrival at 
Benares, wo have no further consecutive account of the 
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ra})i(l prooToss of his doctrine. From wlmt wo can gather 
from scattered notices in the Buddhist canon, he was 
invited by the King of Magadha, Bimbisara, to his 
ca])ital, Bflj agriha. Many of his lectures arc represented 
as leaving been delivered at the monastery of Kalava- 
taka, with which the king or some rich merchant had 
jn’csented him ; others on the Vulture Beak, one of the 
live hills which surround the ancient capital. 

“ Three of his most famous disciples — Sariputra, 
Katyayaiia, and Maudgalyayana— joined him during his 
stay in Magadha, where he enjoyed for many years the 
friendship of the king. The king was afterwards assas- 
sinated by liis son Ajatfisatru, and then we hear of 
Buddha as settled for a time at Sravasti, north of the 
Ganges. Most of Bud< Ilia’s lectures were delivered at 
Sravasti, the capital of Kosala, and the King of Kosala 
himself, Brasenagit, became a convert to his doctrine. 
After an absence of twelve years, we are told that 
Buddha visited his father at Kapilavastu, on which 
occasion he performed several miracles, and converted 
all the Sakyas to his faith. His own wife became one 
of his followers, and, with liis aunt, offer the first 
instance of female Buddhist devotees in India. 

“We have fuller particulars again of the last days of 
Buddha’s life. He liad attained the cfood a<xe of three- 
score years and ten, and had been on a visit to Riijagriha, 
wliere the king, A jatasatru, the former enemy of Buddha 
and the assassin of his own father, had joined tlio con- 
gregation, after making a public confession of his crimes. 
On his return he was followed by a large number of 
disciples, and when on the point of crossing the Ganges, 
he stood on a square stone, and, turning his eyes back 
towards Raj agriha, he said, full of emotion, ‘ This is the 
last time tliat I shall sec that city.’ He likewise visited 
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Vaisali, and, after taking leave of it, he had nearly 
reached the city of Kusimlgara, when his vital strength 
began to hxil. He halted in a forest, and, while sitting 
under a Sfil tree, he gave up the ghost, or, as a Buddhist 
would say, entered into Nirvana.” 

The following verses by Hr. Muir * are a translation 
of part of the “ Lalita-Vistara,” from which the quotations 
given above Avere made : — 


‘‘ On llimiilaya’s lonely steep 

'I'liero li\ed of old an holy saj^o, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent ^vith ago, 
fnun'd to meditation deep. 

“ He —'when great Ihiddha liad been born, 
The glory of the Sukya race, 

Endowed witli every holy grace, 

To save the sull’ering world forlorn — 

“ Ilelield strange portents, signs which taught 
Tlie wise that that aii.spicioiis time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal blessing fraught, 

“ The sky with j'oyful gods was thronged : 
lie heard their voice with glad acclaim 
iicsounding loudly Buddha’s name, 

While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

“ The cause exploring, far and wide 
The sage’s vision ranged ; with awe, 
Within a cradle laid, he saw 
Far otr the babe, the Sakyas’ iwide. 

‘‘ With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay. 
Athwart the sky he took liis way 
By magic art, and swan-like Hew ; 


* 0. S. T., ii. 190. 
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And came to Kinj^ 8uddli(")(lan’s gates ; 

And entrance craved — ‘ (Jo, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the king periuissioii waits.’ 

“ Tlio page obeyed, and joined liis hands 
Ikdoro tli^e prince, and said, ‘ A sago 
Of sljrivelled form, and bowed willi age, 
Before the gate, iny sovereign, stands, 

“ ‘ And Immbly asks to see the king.’ 

'I’o whom Suddhodiii cried, ‘ Wo greet 
All such witli joy; with honour meet 
The holy man befons us bring! ’ 

“ The saint beside tlie monarch stood. 

And spake his blessing — ‘ Thine ])e health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth ; 
And ever seek thy people’s good.’ 

“ With all due forms and meet respetd 
The king received the holy man 
Ami ])ade him sit; and then began — 

• Oreat sage, 1 do not n'colleet 

“ ‘ 'I'hat I thy venerable face 

Have ever seen before ; allow 
'I’hat I inquire what brings thee now 
Brora thy far distant dwelling-t)lace.’ 

“ ‘ To sec thy babe,’ the saint replies, 

‘ I come from Himalaya’s steeps.’ 

The king rejoins, ‘]\Iy infant sleeps; 

A moment wait until he rise.’ 

“ ‘ Such groat ones ne’er,’ the Hishi s])ake, 

‘ In torpor long their senses steep, 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The inf{\nt prince will soon awake.’ 

“ The wondrous child, ahirt to rise. 

At will liis slumbers light dispelled. 

1 fis father’s arms the infant held 
Before the sage’s longing eyes. 
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“ Tho bal)G boholdiiicf, passing bright, 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked witli every noble sign, 

The saint was whelined witli deep deliglit; 

“ And crying, ‘ T-iO ! an infant graced 
Witli every charm of form I greet ! ’ 
lie fell before the Ihiddha’s feet, 

With lingers joined, and round him paced. 

“ Next round the babe his arms ho wound, 
And ‘ One,’ he sai<l, * of two careers 
Of lame awaits in coming years 
^riio child in whom these signs are found. 

“‘If such an one at home abide, 

lie shall become a king, whoso sway 
Supremo a mighty armed array 
On earth shall ’otablish far and wide. 

“ ‘ Jf, spurning worldly pomp as vain, 
lie choose to lead a Irampiil life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 
He then a Ihiddha’s rank shall gain.’ 

‘‘ lie spoke, and on the infant gazed. 

When tears sulTuscd his aged eyes ; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs; 
Then King Suddhudan asked, amazed- ■ 

“ ‘ Say, holy man, what makes thee weep 
And deeply sigh ? Docs any fate 
Malign the child await? 
iMay heavenly powers my inhxnt keep ! ’ 

“ ‘ For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, king,’ the Kishi cried ; 

‘ No ill can such a child betide; 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

‘“In every grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight gain. 

And far sublinier huiic attain 
Tlian ever lawgiver has won. 
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‘ lie siicli a wheel of sacred lore 
SIuill speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
I>y i)riest, or sage, or god of yore. 

“ ‘ Tlie world of men and gods to Mess, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A lioly law thy son shall preach — 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

“ ‘ By him shall sulfering men he freed 

From weakness, sickness, pain, and giief; 
From all tlie ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion breed. 

“ ‘ Ilis hands shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in earthly bonds oonfiiiod ; 
With healing touch the wounds sliall liiiid 
Of those whom i)ain’s sharp arrows gall. 

“ ‘ His words of power shall jait to llight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

‘“By him shall men, who, now untaughi, 

In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perf('(;t way — 

To final calm at last be brouglit. 

“ ‘ But once, 0 king, in many years, 

The fig-tree somewhere llowers, perha[»s; 
Iso, after countless ages lapse, 

A Buddliji once on earth appears. 

“ ‘ And now, at length, this blessed time 
Has come : for he, who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes, 

Shall be a Buddha in his prime. 

‘ Full, perfect insight gaining, ho 
fclhall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost, 

And grant them immortality. 
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“ ‘ Blit I am old, and frail, and worn; 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the sulVering world forlorn. 

“ ‘ ’Tis thus mine own unhappy fate 

Wliieh bids me mourn, and weep, and sii^h ; 

The Buddha’s triumph now is ni^h, 

But, ah ! for me it comes too laic 1 ’ 

“ When tlius this a^ed saint, insi)ired, 

Had all the infant’s greatness told, 

The king his wondrous son extolled, 

And sang, with pious aidour lired — 

‘ Thee, child, th’ immortals worship all, 

The great Physician, horn to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

1, too, before thee prostrate fall ! ’ 

“ And now —his errand done- the sage. 

Dismissed with gifts and human due, 

Athwart the ether swanliko Hew, 

And reached again his hermitage.” 

Buddhism, the system of religion tauglifc by Buddha, 
starts with the doctrine common to it and Hinduism of 
transmigration.^ It then goes on to say that pain and 

* In Hinduism it is the transmigration of souls from the lowest to 
the highest scale, until they become lit for absorption into the Divine 
from whence they came. At its close each life is carefully judged, 
and when next the piu'son returns to the earth he is born in a higher 
stage if good preponderated ; in a lower if the evil turned the scale. 
In Buddhism, which denies the existence of souls, the transmigration 
is somewhat dilTcrcnt in form. As soon as a person dies a new being 
is produced in a more or less miserable condition, according to the 
‘‘ Karma,” the sum total of the good or evil in all its many previous 
lives. Practically there is no great din’ercnce between these views. 
For though the Hindu believes that the same soul passes through 
countless changes in successive lives, there is no memory of previous 
experience, so that each life is separate and distinct from what went 
before. It is a formal rather than a real dillcrence. 
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pleasure are simply the result of Karma (works), no 
notice whatever being taken of tlic existence or non- 
existence of God. It assumes that existence is and must 
be miserable ; and that the highest conceivable good is 
to obtain entire exemption from existence. Death does 
not necessarily bring this exemption ; it may be but an 
entrance into a worse form of it than is at present 
endured. Buddha’s four Sublime verities,” containing 
the germ of his system, are as follows : — Tlie first is that 
pain exists; the second, that desire is the cause of pain ; 
the third, that pain can be ended by Nirvana, or exemp- 
tion from existence, practical annihilation; the fourth 
shows the way that leads to Nirvana. The gi’cat thing is 
to get rid of desire, and when this is accomj)lislicd, the 
soul is ready for complete Nirvana, and a man dying in 
this state will not again be born. He tauglit tlie evil 
of caste distinctions, and all who embraced his tenets 
became members of a great In-otlierliood. Instead of 
the painful mortifications and costly sacrifices ])y which 
the Hindus were compelled to make expiation for sin, ho 
taught that confession and promise of amendment were 
all that was necessary. Its moral code is one of the 
most perfect in the world: the spring of all virtue is 
Maitri, which can only be translated as charity or love. 
“ It does not express friendship, or the feeling of par- 
ticular affection which a man has for one or more of Ids 
fellow-creatures, but that universal feeling which inspires 
us with good-will towards all men and constant willing- 
ness to help them.” * 

There is one peculiarity of the followers of Buddha as 
compared with the Hindus, viz. the preservation of and 
veneration for relics of their founder. With the excep- 
tion of a legend stating that Krislma’s bones were 
* Burnouf, quoted by Max-Miiller, “Chips,” i. 222. 
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placed in the image of Jagannatli, and another teaching 
that Vishnu cut tlio dead body of Sati into fifty-one 
parts, each of wliich is now (‘ushrinod in a temj)lo, wo 
liave no record of relics being preserved by the Hindus. 
But the Buddhists profess to have carefully preserved 
parts of their great leader, and enshrine them in Dagobas. 
One of tlie most celebrated of those is rcprcseiite<l on 
page 22G. A tooth of Buddha is believed to be kept in 
it ; in others a single hair is most religiously guarded. 
These Dagobas are nob temples, though in some cases 
they form part of buildings that are, or have been, used 
for worship. 


10. The Kalki Avatara. 

This incarnation, unlike those already described, has 
yet to be made. It is the hope of the Hindus, that he 
who has so frequently visited the earth to restore order 
and liappiness will come yet again to inaugurate a reign 
of universal goodness, peace, and prosperity. When 
VTshnu in the form of Krishna reascended to heaven, 
the Fourth or Kali Yuga coiimienced, which, as its name 
implies, is an age of strife and dissension. In the 
“Vishnu Purana” the cliaracter of this ago is vividly 
desci’ibed in words that seem prophetic. At its termina- 
tion Vishnu is expected to come again, beailng the name 
Kalki, to put an end to wickedness, and establish a king- 
dom of righteousness similar to the First or Kritii Yuga 
— the age of Truth. These four ages, in the same order 
and with similar characteristics, will again and again 
be experienced until the final end of all things shall 
come. The following extract from the “ Vishnu Purana” ^ 

♦ Va.^c C2-2, 
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will give an idea of the evils of the present age, which 
Kalki is to remove. 

. In Magadha a sovereign named Viswasphatika will 
extirpate the Kshattriya race, elevate fisliennen, bar- 
barians, Brahmans, and other castes to power; whilst 
8udras, outcasts and barbarians will be masters of the 
Indus, Darvika, Chandrabhaga, and Kashmir. “The 
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kings will be of churlish spirit, violent temper, and ever 
addicted to falsehood and wickedness. They will inflict 
death on women, children, and cows ; they Avill seize the 
property of subjects, be of limited power, and will, for 
the most part, rapidly rise and fall ; their lives will be 
short, their desires insatiable, and they will display 
but little piety. The people of various countries inter- 
mingling with them will follow their example ; and the 
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barbarians being powerful in the patronage of princes, 
whilst purer tribes are neglected, the people will perish. 
Wealth and piety will decrease day by day, until the 
world shall be wholly depraved. Property alone will 
confer rank, wealth will be the only source of devotion, 
passion will be the solo bond of union between the sexes, 
falsehood will be the only means of success in litigation, 
and women will be the objects merely of sensual gratifi- 
cation. Earth will be venerated only for its mineral 
treasures (}.(\ no spot will be peculiarly sacred); the 
Prrihmanical thread will constitute a Bnihman; external 
tyjjes will be the only distinctions oC the several orders 
of life, dishonesty will be the universal means of sub- 
sistence, weakness will be the cause of dependence, 
menace and presumption will be the subterfuge for 
learning, liberality will be devotion, simple ablution will 
be purification {\f , gifts will be made from the impulse 
of ordinary feeling, not in connection with religious rites 
or as an act of devotion, and ablution will be performed 
for pleasure or comfort, not religiously with prescribed 
ceremonies and prayers). Mutual assent wil I be marriage, 
fine clothes will be dignity, and water afar off will be 
esteemed a holy spring. The people, unable to bear the 
heavy burdens imposed upon them by their avaricious 
sovereigns, will take refuge among the valleys, and be 
glad to feed upon wild honey, herbs, roots, fruits, dowers, 
and leaves ; their only covering will be the bark of trees, 
and they will be exposed to cold and wind, and sun and 
rain. No man’s life will exceed three-and-twenty years. 
Thus in the Kali Ago shall decay flourish, until the 
human race approaches annihilation.” It is rather strange 
that the condition of men, in what appeared to the 
writer of this Purruia as the most miserable he could 
imaodne. where their dress was bark and their food 
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consisted of roots and fruits, was in the earliest ages 
regarded as the most desirable. It was thus the old 
Rishis lived, who arc lield in tlic greatest esteem. 

“When the practices taught by the Vedas and the 
institutes of law shall nearly have ceased, and the close 
of the Kali Ago shall bo nigh, a portion of that divine 
being who exists of his own spiritual nature in the 
character of Brahma, and who is the beginning and the 
end, and who comprehends all tilings, shall descend u[)on 
the earth. He will be born in the family of Yishnu- 
yasas, an eminent Brahman of Sambhal village, as Kalki, 
endowed with the eight superhuman faculties. By his 
irresistible might he will destroy all the Mlechchhas 
(outcasts), thieves, and all whose minds arc devoted to 
inicpiity. Ho will then re-establish righteousness upon 
earth ; and the minds of those who live at the end of 
the Kali Ago shall be awakened and be made pellucid 
as crystal. The men who are changed in virtue of that 
particular time shall be as the seeds of human beings, 
and shall give birth to a race who shall follow the laws 
of the Krita Ago, or Age of Purity.” 

In the descriptions of Kalki, and in pictures, ho is 
represented as a white man riding upon or bowing down 
before a white horse, and with a sword in his hand : he 
is the purifier of the present degenerate ago, and the 
restorer of purity and goodness.. 

Jacannatii. 

This deity is not reckoned as one of the Avataras of 
Vishnu in the Puninic lists. Tradition declares him to 
be, and common belief accepts him as, an appearance 
of Vishnu himself, and not the incarnation of a portion 
of his essence. There is, however, considerable reason 
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for doubting whether originally Jagannfith — the Lord 
of the World — had any connection with Vi, slum. It 
is possible that ho was the local divinity of some 
now unknown tribe, whose worship was engrafted into 
Hinduism ; and the now god, when admitted into the 
Pantlieon, was regarded as another manifestation of 
Vishnu ; or what is more probable, as Puri was a head 
centre of Buddhism, when that system was placed under 
a ban and its folloAvcrs persecuted, the temple was 
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utilized for Hinduism, and Jaganmitli, nominally a 
Hindu deity, was really Buddhistic; the strange, un- 
linished imago being nothing else than a disguised 
form of the symbols of the central doctrine of the 
Buddhist faith. Possibly, in order to be free from 
persecution, it was taught that this was a form of 
Vishnu. There are several legends ])rofessing to account 
for the form in which he is wor.-hipped, and for the 
peculiar sanctity of Puri, the chief place of his worship. 
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There is a peculiarity in tlie phraseology employed by 
the people who visit his shrine: they speak of going 
to sYVi Jagaiinath, not to worship him as is the case 
with other gods; and it is the sight of the image in 
tlio temple, or as it is being bathed, or drawn in its 
])ondcroiis car, that is so eagerly desired as a means by 
winch sin in ilie worshipper is destroyed. 

Professor Ooldstiicker * gives the following legend 
from the Ain-i-Akbari, in whicii some of the ordinary 
notions of the people respecting Jagamnith are described. 
A king desirous of founding a city sent a learned Brah- 
man to select a proper site. The Brrdnnan after a long 
search reached tlie seashore, and there saw a crow 
diving into the water, which, having washed its body, 
made obeisance to the sea. Understanding the language 
of birds, he learned from the crow that if he remained 
there a short time, he would comprehend the wonders 
of the land. Tlie king, apprised of this occurrence, built 
a lai'ge city and temple on the spot near where the crow 
had appeared. One night the Kfija in a dream heard a 
voice saying to him : “ On a certain day cast thine eyes 
on the seashore, when there will arise from the water 
a piece of wood 52 in. long and 1<S in. broad : this is the 
true form of the deity; take it up and keep it hidden 
in thine house seven days, and in whatever shape it 
shall then ajipoar, place it in tJic teinjdc and worship 
it.” The Baja acted upon the advice given in his 
dream; and, when he had set up the image received 
from the sea, called it Jagannath, the Lord of the World, 
and it became the object of worship of all ranks of 
people. 

Ward t gives a somewhat fuller account. When 
Krishna was accidentally shot by the hunter Jara, his 
* (^luiml)cr.s’s Cyclopa'dia, s.v. t ^^ol. ii. 1G3. 
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bones were left to rot under the tree where he died, 
until some pious person collected and placed them in a 
box."^' There they remained, until Indradhumna, a king 
who was earnestly striving to propitiate Vishnu, was 
directed to form an image, and place in it tlieso bones, 
with the assurance that he would afterwards obtain a 
rich reward for his religious deeds. Indradhumna wish- 
ing to follow this advice, prayed to Visvakarma to assist 
liim by making the image. The architect of the gods 
consented to do this, but was most careful in explaining 
to tlie king that if any one looked at him, or in any way 
disturbed liim whilst he was at work, he would imme- 
diately desist, and leave tlie image in an unfinished 
state. The king promised to observe this condition, and 
Visvakarma commenced his work. In one night he 
I’aised a grand temple in the blue mountains of Orissa, 
and then began to make the image. For fifteen days 
tlie king managed, with difficulty, to restrain his im- 
patience, but then fool islily tried to see the god at work. 
The angry deity at once ceased, as he had threatened, 
and the image was left with a most ugly face, and with- 
out hands or feet. The king, exceedingly grieved as he 
saw the result of his curiosity, went in his distress to 
llrahimi, who comforted him with the promise that he 
would render the image famous in its present form. The 
king invited the gods to be present at its inauguration. 

* What appears hu- more likely is that some valued relici^ of 
Jjuildha wei-e placed in the image, hut as it was dangerous at that time 
to avow any connection witli liim and Ids worsliip, the.se relics were 
said to be tlie hones of Krishna. To touch a dead body, according to 
Hinduism, is pollution ; it seems, therefore, altogether op[)osed to the 
spirit of Ifiuduism to enshrine a hone in an image. Only by soine 
such fiction could the relics of Buddha be saved. There is mucli in 
the rites at Puri to countenance the idea that though professedly 
Hindu it is really a Buddhist shrine. 
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Several accepted the invitation, Brahma himself officiated 
as priest, and ^ave eyes and a soul to the god. Thus 
the fame of Jagannath was completely established. The 
original image of this deity is closely copied in other 
])laccs besides Puri ; and by his side there is generally 
an image of Krishna’s favourite brother Balarauia, and 
his sister Subhadra. 

The following is translated from a Bengali account of 
Jagannath: — Narayana (Vishnu) and his wife having 
taken up their abode in the blue mountains of Orissa, 
where he was known by the name of Nilmadhava, was 
visited by great numbers of gods and men, and the 
neighbourhood obtained the name of Mokshyakhettra 
(the field of cnjancipation from births). A king named 
Indradhumna, a son of the Sun, a devout worshipper 
of Vishnu, being anxious to pay a visit to Nilmadhava, 
before startijig, sent Vidyapati, the brother of liis family 
priest, to learn the way to Orissa, that he might act as 
guide. On his return he gave such an account of all 
he had seen, that the king was more anxious to go 
than ever. Having made his arrangements, taking his 
family with him, the king went under the guidance of 
A^idapati, but, on his arrival there, was most grievously 
disaj)pointed to learn that the god had withdrawn liim- 
self from the public gaze. As he cried witli sorrow and 
vexation, a voice from the sky reached his car; ‘^As 
you cannot see Nilmadhava, make a Avooden imago and 
worship that; Nfirayana will inhabit it, and by the 
sight of the image you and others will obtain final 
emancipation.” The king followed this advice. As he 
was preparing to make the image, Nfirayana himself, 
in the form of an old Brfihman named Visvakarrna, 
came and olfered to form the image in fifteen days. 
The olfer was accepted, and within the specified time 
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the imago of Jagannfith, with those of his brother and 
sister, was made. 

The peculiarity of the worsliip of Jagannfifch is that 
Ids image is not only worshipped in its proper temple 
but on three days of tlie year is exjioscd to public view. 
On the first of these days, called the Snan Jattra 
(Bathing Festival), the idol is taken from its shrine, 
and on a lofty platform, in sight of vast multitudes, 
bathed by the priests. Tins exposure is su{)posed to be 
productive of a cold, so that, ten days after, the Rath 
Jattra (Car Festival) is held ; at this time the image 
is placed on an immense car made cx[)re.'^sly for the 
purpose, and taken to the temple of another god for a 
change of air. The car is drawn by the excited crowd ; 
the poorer and more ignorant people believing it to be 
a meritorious act to assist in dragging it. After remain- 
ing for a few days, the third festival (the Return) is 
held, at which, with somewhat diminished fervour, the 
idol is dragged back to its home. Puri is the place 
where it is believed the deity is seen with greater 
benefit to the worshippers ; but it is considered that 
there is considerable religious merit obtained by seeing, 
and assisting to draw, his car in places nearer home. 
Every town and almost every large village has its 
festival of this goil ; and with the promise of so de- 
sirable a gift — salvation from sin — it is not to be 
wondered at that there should be a great wish to 
see him. 


Chaitanya. 

Chaitanya is believed by his followers to have been 
an incarnation of Vishnu ; and as he lived in historical 
times, about 300 years ago, it is interesting to notice 
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how a human being came to be regarded as divine. He 
is worshipped in Nadiya in Bengal, and it is a singular 
tact, that, at his shrine, there is a very small imago of 
Krishna, of whom he was a disciple and apostle, whilst 
the image of (Jhaitanya is large and cons{)icuous. The 
Hindus who acknowledge this god say that, amongst 
the many incarnations of Vishnu, four are most im- 
portant. The first, in the Satya-yuga, called the Sukla- 
varna (the white), was Ananta; the second, in the 
Treta-yuga, called the llaktavarna (the red), was that 
of Kapiladeva; the third, in the Dwarpara-yuga, called 
the Krishnavarna (the black), was Krislina ; and the 
last, in the Kali-yuga, called the Pitavarna (the yellow), 
was Chaitanya. 

The founder of the sect, of which Chaitanya was the 
most illustrious member, was a Brrdiman named Adaitya, 
who lived at Santipore in Bengal. Another leader, 
named Nityananda, was born at Nadiya a short time 
before Chaitanya. Chaitanya’s father was a Brahman, 
named Jagannath Misra ; his mother’s name was Suchi ; 
their first son, Yisvambhara, was a religious mendicant. 
When their renowned son was born, liis mother was 
rather old ; and as the child seemed weak, in accordance 
with a custom which prevailed in those times, he was 
hung in a basket on a tree to die. Adaitya happening 
to pass by the house at the time, imagining that the 
child thus exposed might be the incarnation of deity 
he was expecting, and which he had foretold, wrote 
with his foot on the soft earth the incantation employed 
at the initiation of a disciple into the mysteries of the 
worship of Krishna. The mother, impressed by this act, 
lifted the child from the tree, who immediately took 
kindly to his food, which he had before neglected, and 
showed signs of strength and vigour. 
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Chaitanya made great progress in learning. At 
sixteen he married Vishnupriyfi, with whom he lived 
until he was forty-four years of age, when he was 
persuaded by Adaitya and other mendicants to renounce 
his (Bralnnanical thread) and join them in their 

religious life. This was to lose his high position as a 
Brilhman. Leaving home, parents and wife, he removed 
to Benares, and many tliought him guilty of a great 
crime in forsaking a large family that was dependent 
upon him for support. On his arrival at that city he 
began to teach the doctrines of his sect and gathered 
many disciples. He called them Vaishnavas — worshippers 
of Vishnu — and although his teaching was diametrically 
opposed in many important matters to orthodox Hinduism 
he was eminently successful. Many who had formci’ly 
chiefly worshipped Siva and other deities, adopting his 
teaching, made Krishna the supreme. Tlie main tenets 
of his teaching were these : That men should renounce 
a secular life, and spend their time in visiting shrines ; 
that they abandon the distinctions of caste, and eat 
freely with all who joined their sect, whatever their 
caste might be ; and that they lionour the name of 
Vishnu, and exercise hlutJdl (or trust) in that god as the 
means of salvation. He allowed widows to remarry ; 
forbade the eating of flesh and fish, and the worshipping 
of those deities to whom animal sacrifices were offered ; 
and further, that his discijdes should not hold fellowship 
with those who offered such sacrifices. It is a curious 
coincidence that about the same time that Luther was 
preaching salvation by faith, in Europe, Chaitanya in 
India was giving prominence to the doctrine that 
salvation was to be obtained through faith {bhakti) in 
Krishna. 

From Benares Chaitanya went to Puri, the great 
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slirine of Jagannatli, where ho proclaimed his doctrines 
to the many pilgrims he met there; and Avhilst there it 
is said that ho obtained four additional arms. Adaitya 
and Nityananda, who had induced him to assume the 
position of leader, remained for some years in Benares 
doing similar work ; but though they afterwards returned 
to the secular state, their descendants arc greatly 
respected by the members of this sect. It is reckoned 
that about one- fifth of the Hindus of Bengal ai’c followers 
of this teacher. Immoral women generally profess to 
be his disciples. By their conduct they have excom- 
municated themselves fi’om ortho<lox Hindu society, and 
being outcasts cannot secure the proper performance of 
their funeral rites. As members of this castelcss sect 
these rites are not refused them. 

Kamadeva. 

Kfimadeva, the Indian Cupid, is generally regarded as 
the son of Vishnu and Lakshmi, under the forms of 
Krishna and liukmini, but he is also described in some 
places as a son of Brahmfi. The latter account of his 
origin arises probably from the following. In the “ Rig- 
Ve(la,” * Kama is described as the first movement that 
arose in the Our, after it had come into life througli the 
power of fervour or abstraction. In the Atliarva-Veda,” 
this Kama or desire, not of sexual enjoyment, but of 
good in general, is celebrated as a great power superior 
to all the gods, and is supplicated for deliverance from 
enemies. According to one hymn in the “Big- Veda,” 
Kama is worshipped and said to be unequalled by the 
gods ; according to another, he is the god of sexual love, 
like Eros of the Greeks, and Cupid of tlie Latins. In 

* Muir, 0. T., V. 402. 
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the latter aspect lie is thus addressed ; May Kama, 
having well directed the arrow, which is winged with 
pain, barbed with longing, and has desire for its shaft, 
pierce thee in the heart.” It is in tliis character that he 
appears in the Piiirina.s. 

Kama is known in Hindu mythology as a victim of 
Siva’s anger. A demon named Tfiraka, having greatly 
distressed the gocis, they wished to destroy him. But only 
a son of Siva could accomplish this. In consccpience of 
his intense grief at the loss of his wife Sati, Siva had 



unfortunately become insensible to love. Tlie gods 
therefore instigated Kama to assist by wounding him 
with his arrows. At last he was successful, just as 
Parvati (Sati in a new form) was near, who at once 
captivated the stricken deity. Angry with Kama for 
his presumption, he caused a flame to issue from his 
third eye, which consumed the god who had interrupted 
his devotions. In the Vamana Purana” * is a lengthy 
account of the clfect of Kama’s arrows. The wounded 

* Kennedy, “Hindu ^lythology.” 

S 
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god could find no rest. He threw liimself in the Kalindi 
river, but ‘ ihe waters were dried up and changed into 
blackness ; and ever since, its dark stream, though holy, 
has flown through the forest like the string that^binds a 
maiden’s hair.” As he wandered about from place to 
place seeking relief, the wives of the saints in the forest 
of Daruvanam forsook their homos and followed him. 
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bo gratified. He will bo born as the son of Sri Krishna, 
and his name will bo Pradyiimna. A demon named 
Sambara will carry liim off and cast liiin into the sea. 
Having entered the ])ody of a fish, he will re-appear in 
the food of Sambara, Go, take up your abode in the 
house of Sambara, and when your husband arrives, take 
him and bring him up ; eventually he will slay Sambara 
and will live happily with you.” Acting on this advice, 
Rati became a servant in the house of the demon. 

From the “ Vislinu Ihirana ” ^ we gather the completion 
of this story : Wlieii Pradyiimna was but six days old, 
he was stolen from the lying-in chamber by Sambara, 
terrible as death; for the demon knew (having been 
told by the sage Nfirada) that IVadyumna, if he lived, 
would be his destroyer. Sambara cast him into the sea, 
the haunt of the huge creatures of the deep. A largo 
fish swallowed him, and lie was born again from his 
body : for the fish was caught by fishermen and by them 
delivered to the great asura, Sambara. His wife 
Muyfidevi (the Bhfigavata says, servant), the mistress of 
his household, superintended the operations of the cooks, 
and, when the fish was cut open, saw a beautiful child. 

Whilst wondering who this could be, and how it came 
there, Narada appeared to satisfy her curiosity, and said 
to the graceful dame ; “ This is the sou of him by whom 
the whole world is created and destroyed; the son of 
Vishnu, who was stolon by Sambara from the lying-in 
chamber, and tossed by him into the sea, where he was 
swallowed by the fish. He is now in thy power; do 
thou, beautiful woman, tenderly rear the jewel of man- 
kind.” Thus counselled by Karada, Mayadevi took charge 
of the boy, and carefully reared him from childhood, 
being fascinated by the beauty of his person. The 
PaffG 574. 
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affection became still more impassioned when he was 
decorated with the bloom of adolescence. The gracefully- 
moving Mfiyfidevi, then fixing her lieart and eyes upon 
the high-minded Pradyumna, gave him, whom she re- 
garded as herself, all her magic and illustrative arts. 

Observing these marks of passionate afiection, the 
son of Krishna said to the lotus-eyed May fide vi : ' Why 
do you indulge in feelings so unbecoming the character 
of a mother ? To Avhich she replied : * Thou art not a 
son of mine ; thou art the son of Vishnu, whom Kala 
Sambara carried away and threw into the sea ; thou 
wast swallowed by a fish, but wast rescued by me from 
its belly. Thy fond mother is still weeping for thee.* 
When the valiant Pradjuimna heard this, he Avas filled 
Avitli Avrath, and defied Sambara to battle. In the con- 
flict the son of Madhava sIcav the hosts of Sambara. 
Seven times he failed the delusions of the enchanter, 
and, making himself master of the eighth, turned it 
against Sambara and killed him. By the same faculty 
he ascended into the air, and proceeded to his father*s 
house, where he alighted, along with Mayilvati, in the 
inner apartments. When the women beheld Pradyumna, 
they thought it was Krishna himself. Rukmini, her 
eyes dimmed Avith tears, spoke tenderly to him, and 
said : ' Happy is she who has a son like this, in the 
bloom of youth. Such would be the age of my 
Pradyumna, if he were alive. Who is the fortunate 
mother adorned by thee ? And yet from thy appear- 
ance, and from the affection I feel for thee, thou art 
assuredly the son of Hari.* 

At this moment Krishna and Narada arrived ; and 
the latter said to Rukmini : ' This is thine own son, who 
has come hither after killing Sambara, by whom when 
an infant he was stolen. This is the virtuous Mayavati, 
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his wife, and not the wife of Sambava. Hear the 
reason. When Manmatha (Kama), the deity of love, 
])ei’isheJ, the goddess of beauty, desirous to secure his 
revival, assumed a delusive form, and by her charms 
fascinated the demon Sambara, and exhibited herself to 
him in various illusory enjoyments. This thy son is the 
descended Kfirna ; and this is the goddess Rati, his wife.’ ” 

Kama is usually represented as a beautiful youth, 
holding in his hands a bow and arrows of floAvers. Ho 
travels about through the three worlds accompanied by 
his wife Rati, the cuckoo, the humming-bee, spring per- 
sonified, and gentle breezes. Although in Bengal no 
images are made to represent him, he is worshipped at 
the time of marriage, and happiness in the married state, 
and ofispring, arc sought from him. Part of the hymn 
referred to above from the “ Atharva-Veda ” is recited 
in the Hindu marriage ritual. 

Kama has many names indicative of the intincnce he 
is sup})Osed to exert amongst men. Amongst others may 
be mentioned ; — 

Madan, lie who intoxicates with love.” 

Manmatha, “ He who agikites the mind.” 

Mara, “ He who wounds.” 

Pradyumna, " He who conquers all.” 

Ananga, “ He who is Avithout a body.” 

Kushumosu, ^^He whose arrows are flowers.” 
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complofco the system, as all things are subject to tlecay, 
a Destroyer was necessary ; and destruction is regarded 
as the peculiar work of Siva. This seems scarcely in 
harmony with the form by which he is usually repre- 
sented, It must be remembered, however, that, accord- 
ing to the teaching of Hinduism, death is not death in 
the sense of passing into non-existence, but simply a 
change into a new form of life, lie who destroys, there- 
fore, causes beings to assume new phases of existence— 
the Destroyer is really a re-Orcator; hence the name 
Siva, the Bright or Happy One, is given to him, which 
would not have been the case had he been regarded as 
the destroyer in the ordinary meaning of that term. 

In the later Hinduism, as taught in the Epics and 
Ihirfinas, Siva plays a most important part, several books 
having been written for the purpose of celebrating his 
praise ; yet his name as that of a god does not occur in 
the Vedas, In order, therefore, to gain greater reverence 
for him amongst men, he is declared to ])c the Rudra of 
the Vedras. In some passages in the Vedras, Rudra 
is identified with Agni; yet “the distinctive epithets 
applied to him in the Rig-Veda appear sufiicicntly to 
prove that he was generally discriminated from Agni by 
his early worshippers.” 

“ Between the texts from the Bifilimanas relative to 
Rudra, and the earliest descriptions of the same deity 
which we discover in the Epic poems, a wide chasm 
intervenes, which, as far as I am aware, no genuine 
ancient materials exist for bridging over. The Rudra 
of the Mahabhfirata is not indeed very different in his 
freneral character from the god of the same name who is 
portrayed in the Satarudriya, but in the later literature 
his importance is immensely increased, his attributes are 
* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 404. 
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more clearly defined, and the conceptions entertained of 
his person are rendered more distinct by the addition 
of various additional features and illustrated by numerous 
legends. Instead of remaining a subordinate deity, as 
he was in the Vcdic Age, Riidra has thrown Agni, Vayu, 
Siirya, Mitra, and Varuna comjdetely into the shade ; 
and although Indra still occupies a prominent place in 
the Epic legends, he lias sunk down into a subordinate 
])osition, and is (piite unable to compete in power and 
dignity with Rudra, who, together with Vishnu, now 
engrosses the almost exclusive worship of the Brahmanical 
world.” ^ 

In the following texts from the Vedas,t referring to 
Rudra, will be seen the germs of some of the legends 
found in the later books concerning Siva : — “ What can 
we utter to Rudra, the intelligent, the strong, the most 
bountiful, which shall be most pleasant to his heart, that 
so Aditi may bring Rudra’s healing to our cattle, and 
men, and kine, and children ? We seek from Rudra, the 
lord of songs, the lord of sacrifices, who possesses healing 
remedies, his auspicious favour; from him who is 
brilliant as the sun, who shines like gold, who is the 
best and most bountiful of the gods.” “ We invoke 
with obeisance the ruddy boar of the sky, with spirally 
braided hair, a brilliant form.” Far be from us thy 
cow-slaying and man-slaying weapon.” In the same 
hymn Rudra is called the father of the Maruts or Storm- 
gods; to ex])lain which the commentator introduces a 
legend of a later date which is found in the account of 
the Maruts. t In another hymn Rudra is thus addressed : 
“Thou fitly holdest arrows and a bow; fitly thou 
[wcarest] a glorious necklace of every form [of beauty].” 

* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 404. t IbW-, iv. 209 ff. 

t Part i. chap. vii. 
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The name Siv^a may have been connected with Riidra 
from a verse in the Vajasaneyi recension of the white 
Yajur Veda/’ wherein Rudra is thus addressed : “Tliou 
art gracious (Siva) by name.” ^ Other epithets, which 
are afterwards extended into legends, are seen in a 
prayer in the same Veda: ‘'Shine upon us, dweller in 
the mountain, with that blessed body of thine which is 
auspicious.” -f* “ May he who glides away, blue-necked 

and red-coloured, be gracious unto us.” “ Reverence to 
the blue-necked, to the thousand-eyed, to the bountiful, 
and to the lord of spirits, and to the lord of thieves.” 

In the following account of Rudra’s birth, he is 
identified with Agni : — “ The lord of beings was a house- 
holder, and Ushas (The Dawn) was his wife. A boy 
was born (to them) in a year. The boy wept. Prajfipati 
said to him, ‘ Roy, why dost thou weep, since thou hast 
been born after toil and austerity i ” The boy said, 

‘ My evil has not been taken away, and a name has not 
been given to me. Give me a name.’ Prajapati said, 

‘ Thou art Rudra.’ Inasmuch as he gave him that name, 
Agni became his form, for Rudra is Agni. lie was 
Rudra because he wept (from riuly to weep).”f This 
account of the birth of Rudra agrees with that of the 
Vishnu and Mfirkandeya Puranas, and to some extent 
with that of others. 

It is impossible to give a connected account of the 
life of this deity. His career was not clearly defined 
like an Avatara of Vishnu, of which we have a history 
of his birth, life, and death. Though he often appeared 
on earth in human form, and frequently dwelt at his 
favourite city, Renares, his heavenly home was at 
Ivailiisa on the Himalayas. All that can be done is to 

* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. ^'22. t p. 32(3. 

t iv. 341. 
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give a few out of the many legends found in the sacred 
books in which his character and works are described. 
From these we may learn something of the idea of the 
age in which they were written respecting Siva. 

Rudra, according to the Ramayana, married Uma, the 
daughter of Daksha, who reappears in various stages of 
the life of Siva as Parvati, Durga, Jvfdi, etc. Fearing 
that the children of such parents would be dangerous to 
live with, the gods entreated Siva and Uma to live a 
life of chastity: to this they consented. The recpiest, 
however, came too late to prevent the birth of Kartikeya. 
Uma declared that tlio wives of the other gods should 
also be childless. Rudra took a prominent position at 
the churning of tlie ocean; he drank the poison, as 
nectar, that was produced before the amrita, which 
caused his neck to become dark-coloured— hence one 
of his names is Nilkanta, ‘'the blue-necked.” 

As Uma was sitting with her husband in their home 
on Mount Kailasa, seeing the gods driving by in their 
chariots, she was told that they were proceeding, at her 
father s invitation, to take part in a great sacritice he 
was about to make. As Siva had offended him, Daksha 
had not invited him. The “ Bhfigavata Punina ” * gives 
the cause of this slight upon Siva : “ On one occasion 
the gods and Rishis were assembled at a sacrifice 
celebrated by the Prajapatis. On Daksha’s entrance, 
all rose to salute him excepting liis father Brahma and 
Mahadeva (Siva). Daksha, after making his obeisance 
to Brahma, sat down by his command, but was offended 
at the treatment he received from Siva. Seeing him 
previously seated, Daksha did not brook this want of 
respect; but looking at him obliquely with his eyes, 
as if consuming him, thus spake : ‘ Hear me, ye Bi’cihman 
* liluir, 0. S. T., iv. 378 ft’. 
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Rishis, with the oroJs cand the Aofnis, while I, neitlier 
from ignorance nor passion, describe what is the practice 
of virtuous persons. But this shameless being (Siva) 
detracts from the reputation of the guardians of the 
world — he by whom, stubborn as he is, the course 
2 )ursued by the good is transgressed. He assumed the 
position of my disci^^le, inasmuch as, like a virtuous 
Iverson, in the face of Bnihmans and of fire, he took the 
hand of my daughter who resembled Savitri. This 
monkey-eyed [godj, after having taken the hand of [my] 
fawn-eyed [daughter], has not even by Avord shown 
suitable rcs2)ect to me, whom he ought to have risen 
and saluted. Though unwilling, I yet gave my daughter 
to this impure and i^roud abolislier of rites and tlemolislier 
of barriers, like the word of a Veda to a Sudra. He roams 
about in dreadful cemeteries, attended by hosts of ghosts 
and S2)rites, like a madman, naked, Avith dishevelled 
hair, Avearing a gai-land of dead men’s [skulls] and 
ornaments of human bones, pretending to bo Siva 
(aus2)icious), but in reality Asiva (inaus2)icious), insane, 
beloved by the insane, the lord of J^hutas (sj^irits), 
beings Avhose nature is essentially darkness. To this 
Avicked-hearted lord of the infuriate, avIiosc purity has 
perished, I liave, alas ! given my Aortuous daughter, at 
the instigation of Brahma.’ Having thus reviled Siva, 
who did not oj)2)ose him, Daksha, having touched water, 
incensed, began to curse him : * Let this Bhava (Siva), 
lowest of the gods, never at the worship of the gods 
receive any portion along with the gods Indra, Upendra 
(Vishnu), and others.’ 

Daksha then left tlie assembly. After his dei)arture 
a follower of Mahadeva pronounced a curse upon him, 
and the Bnihmans who sympathized with him : ‘ Let 
Daksha, brutal, be excessively devoted to Avonicn, and 
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have speedily the head of a goat. Let this stupid being 
continue to exist in this world in ceremonial ignorance ! ’ 
Upon this, Bhrigu (a brother of Daksha, and a Rishi) 
launched a counter- curse upon the followers of Siva: 

‘ Let those who i)ractiso the rites of Bliava be heretics 
and opponents of the true scriptures. Having lost their 
purity, deluded in understanding, wearing matted hair 
and ashes and bones, let them undergo the initiation of 
Siva, in which spirituous li([Uors are the deity.’ Hearing 
this imprecation, Siva and his followers left the assembly, 
while Daksha and the other Prajapatis celebrated for 
a thousand years the sacrifice in which Vishnu was tlie 
object of veneration.” 

The enmity thus commenced between Siva and 
Dakslia continued; and in consequence, at the great 
sacrifice made wlien his father-in-law was ai)pointed 
chief of the Prajfipatis, Siva was not invited. Umfi was 
greatly grieved, as her husband told her, Idle former 
practice of the gods has been that in all sacrifices no 
portion should be divided to me. By custom, established 
by the earliest arrangement, the gods lawfully allot me 
no share in the sacrifice.” According to the Mahabharata, 
he then sets off for the assembly and with his attendants 
puts an end to the sacrifice, which, taking the form of 
a deer, is followed by Siva into the sky. A drop of 
perspiration falls from his forehead, from which afire pro- 
ceeds, out of which issues a dreadful being Jvara (Fever), 
which burns up the other things prepared for the 
sacrifice, and even puts to flight the gods. Brahma 
now appears to Siva, promises that the gods shall hence- 
forth give him a share in the sacrifices, and proposes 
that Jvara shall be allowed to range over the earth. 

* The Prajfipatis, seven, ten, or twenty-one in number, according to 
various authorities, are the AUhers of the human race. 
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The Bhugavata gives a more lengthy ami some- 
what different account of the termination of Daksha’s 
ceremony. Sati (Umfi) was most anxious to attend 
it. Though her husband tries to dissuade her, she 
‘^disregards his warning and goes; but, being slighted 
by her father, reproaches him for his hostility to 
her husband, and threatens to abandon her corporeal 
frame by which she was connected with her parent. 
She then voluntarily gives up the ghost. Seeing this, 
Siva’s attendants, who had followed, rush on Daksha to 
slay him.” This, however, is prevented, and Siva’s 
followers arc put to llight. When Siva heard of his 
wife’s death, he was greatly angered, and “ from a lock 
of his hair a gigantic demon arose (named Yirabhadra), 
whom he commanded t(j destroy ].)aksha and his 
sacrifice.” This was accomplished. Tie plucked out 
Ilhrigu’s beard, tore out Bhaga’s eyes, knocked out 
Pushan’s teeth, and cut off ])aksha’s head. In their 
distress, the gods are advised to propitiate Siva. For 
this purpose they resort to Ivailasa, where they see Siva 
“carrying the linga desired by devotees, ashes, a staff, 
a tuft of hair, an antelo2)e’s skin, and a digit of the 
moon, his body shining like an evening cloud.” Siva 
in part relents, and allows Daksha to have a goat’s head : 
the sacrifice is completed, and A^ishnu gives an address 
in which he shows that he is the supreme deity, and that 
the troubles of his worshippers arise from imagining 
themselves to be different from him. Daksha himself 
worships Siva, and Umfi, who had voluntarily given 
up herself to the flames, and tlius become a 

* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. .382. 

t It is in imitation of the* wifoly devotion of Umfi, that widows were 
hiirned alive with tlie dead body of their Imsbands, Hence tlicy were 
culled Satis — faitliful ones. 
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was rc-l)orn as Pfirvati, boini:;' then the dangliter of 
Hiniavat, the goJ of the llkiu’ilayas and Menfi. 

Siva adopted the garb, and lived the life of an ascetic. 
Though generally worshi})ped under the form of the 
linga, he “ is represented in human form, living in the 
Himfdayas along with Pfirvati, sometimes in the act of 
ti’ampling on or destroying demons, wearing round his 
black neck a serpent, and a necklace of skulls, and 
fui’iiished with a whole apparatus of external emblems, 
such as a white bull on which he rides, a trident, tiger’s 
skin, elei)hant’s skin, rattle, noose, etc. He has three 
eyes, one being in bis forehead, in allusion either to the 
three Vedas, or time past, present and future. He has 
a crescent on his forehead, the moon having been given 
to him as his share of the products of the churning of 
the ocean. Again, Mahfidcva, or the great deity Siva, 
is sometimes connected with humanity in another 
personification very diflerent from that just noted, viz. 
that of an austere ascetic, with matted hair, living in a 
forest and teaching men by his own example, first, the 
power to be obtained by penance (tapas), mortification 
of the body and sup[)ression of the passions; and, 
secondly, the great virtue of abstract meditation, as 
leading to the loftiest spiritual knowledge, and ultimately 
to union, or actual identification with the great spirit of 
the universe.” * 

The following legend from the “Vfimana Purrina,”t 
describes the ordinary life of Siva as an ascetic. Devi 
(Pfirvati), oi)pressed with violent heat, thus addressed 
her loi'd : “ 0 Isha 1 the heat increases in violence ; hast 
thou no house to which we might repair, and there 
abide, j)rotected from the wind, the heat, the cold ? ” 

* “ Indian Wisdom,” p. .‘Vj5. 

t “ Hindu ^lytliology,” \\ 2‘.K‘5. 
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Sankara replied : “ I am, 0 lovely one, without a shelter, 
a constant wanderer in forests.” Having thus spoken, 
Sankara with Sati remained during the hot season under 
the shade of trees, and when it was passed, the rainy 
season witli its dark clouds succec<led. On beholding 
which, Sati said to Siva, “Heart-agitating winds do 
blow, 0 Maheshwara, and rushing torrents roar; let 
me entreat thee to build a house on Kailiisa, where I 
may abide with thee in comfort.” Siva replied, “ 0 
my beloved, I have no riches for the erection of house, 
nor am I possessor of aught else than an elephant’s skin 
for a garment, and serpents for my ornaments.” The 
soul of Siva, having heard these harsh words, seemingly 
true, but devoid of truth, was alarmed, and looking 
on the ground with bashfulness and anger said, “ Then 
say, 0 Sambhu, how can we pass in comfort the rainy 
season under the shade of trees ? ” Siva replied, “ With 
our bodies covered with a cloud, 0 lovely one, shall the 
rainy season pass without any rain falling on thy tender 
frame.” Having thus spoken, Siva stopped a cloud, 
and with the daughter of Daksha, fixed his abode within 
it, and hence has ho since been celebrated in heaven 
under the name of Jimula-Kitu (he whose banner is 
a cloud). When the rains were over, they took up their 
abode in Mount Mandara. 

The home life of Siva and his spouse does not appear 
to have been of the happiest. As they could each 
bestow gifts upon their worshippers, it sometimes hap- 
pened that the one wanted to bless those whom the 
other wished to curse. In the Riimuyana and Maha- 
bhiirata* is an account of a dispute between them in 
connection with the .struggle between Rama and Havana. 
In the earlier part of the contest, Rama being unable 
♦ Wurd, ii. 170. 
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to overthrow his enemy because of the assistance 
afforded him by Siva, the gods whom Havana had 
oppressed went, with Kama at their head, to ask him 
to Avithdraw his help. Siva consented to accompany 
them on the seventh day of the conflict to witness the 
destruction of their foe. Durga (Parvati) severely 
reproached her husband, asking how he could witness 
the destruction of his own worshipper, a worshipper who 
had stood i)raying to him in the most sultry weather 
surrounded by four fires ; Avho had continued his de- 
votions in the chilling cold, standing in water; and had 
persevered in his applications, standing on his head, 
amid torrents of rain. She then poured forth a torrent 
of abuse, calling him a withered old man, who smoked 
intoxicating herbs, lived in cemeteries and covered 
himself with ashes, and asked if he thought she would 
accompany him on such an errand. Siva now gets 
angry, and reminds his wife that she was only a woman 
and therefore could know nothing; and further that 
she does not act like a woman, because she too wandered 
about from place to place, engaged in war, was a 
drunkard, spent her time in the company of degraded 
beings, killed giants, drank their blood and hung their 
skulls around her neck. Durga became so enraged at 
these reproaches, that the gods were frightened. They 
entreated Rama to join them in supplication to her, or 
Ravana would never be destroyed. He did so ; she then 
became propitious and consented to the destruction of 
the demon. Durga is represented in the Sivoptikhyana 
as being exceedingly jealous because her husband, in 
his begging excursions, visited the quarters of the town 
inhabited by women of ill-fame, and in the Kamayana 
is an account of a terrible quarrel between them because 
Parasurama beat her sons Kartikeya and Ganesa. 

T 
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In the “ Vhlmana Parana”* is a legend explaining 
why Siva adopted the dress and habits of a religious 
mendicant. Formerly, when all things had been des- 
troyed, and naught remained but one vast ocean, that 
lord who is incomprehensible (Brahma) reposed in 
slumber for a thousand years. Wlien the night had 
passed, desirous of creating the three worlds, the skilled 
in the Vedas, investing himself with the quality of 
impurity, assumed a corporeal form with five heads 
(Brahma). Tlien also was produced from the (piality 
of darkness another form with three eyes, and twisted 
locks, and bearing a rosary and a trident. Brahma next 
created Aliankara (consciousness of individual existence), 
which immediately pervaded the nature of both gods ; 
and under its infiuence Rudra said to Brahma, “Say, 
0 lord ! how earnest thou hither, and by whom wert 
tliou created ? ” Brahma asks in return, “ And where 
have you come from ?” The result is a terrible quarrel, 
in which Siva, inflamed with anger, cut oft' the fifth 
head of Brahma, which had uttered the boastful words. 
But when Siva tried to throw the head to the ground 
it would not fall, but remained in his hand. Brahma 
then created a giant to slay Siva in his weakened state, 
which was caused by the sin of injuring Brahma, the 
father of Biuhmaiis. To escape from him Siva fled 
to Benares. 4die peculiar sanctity of Benares arises 
from the fact that it was there Siva became absolved 
from his great sin, and was freed from the dissevered 
head of Brahma, which, as a penance, he was doomed 
to carry with him wherever he went. It was his 
attempts to get free from the sin of Brahmanicide that 
made Siva a wandering mendicant. 

The ordinary name by which Siva is known is 

* Kuimedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 21)0. 
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Maluideva, tho groat god ; the origiu of this is taiiglit in 
the Maluibliurata.* The asnras had a boon bestowed 
by Brahma, that they should possess three castles which 
could be “ destructible only by the deity who was able 
to overthrow them by a single arrow.” Owing to this 
defence, they became hateful to tlie other gods, wlio, 
in their distress, went to Brahma, and he again conducts 
them to Mahadeva. Siva tells them that he alone 
cannot destroy these castles, but that with the aid of 
half his strength, they themselves would bo able to 
accomplish this. They answered that as they could not 
sustain half his strength, they proposed that he should 
undertake tho work aided by lialf their strength. ]\Ia- 
hadeva consented to this, and thus became stronger 
than all tho gods, and was thenceforward called Maha- 
deva. Notwithstanding this, in the account of Para- 
suniina a legend is given in which Vishnu’s superiority 
to Siva is shown ; whilst in tlie Puraiias devoted to 
Siva’s praise it is distinctly affirmed that Brahma and 
Vishnu are inferior to him. 

The unity of the various deities is taught in the 
following legend.t As Lakshmi and Durga were sitting 
together in the presence of Siva, Lakshmi contended 
that her husband (Vishnu) was greater than Siva, 
because Siva had worshipped him. As they were con- 
vei’sing, Vishnu himself appeared, and, in order to 
convince his wife that he and Siva were etiual, entered 
his body, and they became one. Another form of this 
story is found in the ‘^Skanda Purana.”j Siva asked 
Vishnu on one occasion to assume the form of a beautiful 
woman, such as he did at the churning of the ocean 
to attract the attention of the asuras whilst the gods 
drank- the amrita. Vishnu consenting, Siva became 

* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 223. t Ward, ii. UK). t Ibid. 
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excited and sought to embrace her. As Vishnu ran 
away, Siva followed him, and thoiigli Vishnu resumed 
his proper form, Siva clasped him so tightly that their 



bodies became one, and a name Har-Hari, is given to 
the deities thus united. 

Siva is always represented as having a third eye 
situated in the middle of his forehead; the reason of 
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this peculiarity is given in the Mahfibharata.* As he 
was seated on the Himfilayas, where he had been 
engaged in austerities, Uinri, attended by her companions, 
and dressed as an ascetic, caniii behind him and play- 
fully put her hands over his eyes. The effect was tre- 
mendous. Suddenly the world became dark, lifeless 
and destitute of oblations. The gloom, however, is as 
suddenly dispelled. A great tlaino burst from Maha- 
deva s forehead, in which a third eye, luminous as the 
sun, was formed. By fire from this eye the mountain 
was scorched, and everything upon it consumed. Umfi 
hereu])on stands in a submissive attitude before her 
husband, and in a moment, the Himalaya, her father, 
is restored to his former condition. 

Each god is represented as having special fondness 
fui* some bird or animal, on which ho is supposed to 
travel, and which therefore is called his Vahan or 
vehicle. The bull is Siva’s; and the image of his 
favourite bull, Nandi, is seen in front of many of the 
shrines sacred to Mahadeva. Owing probably to this 
circumstance, a cui'ious custom prevails, similar in many 
respects to the setting loose of the scapegoat by the 
Israelites. At the death of a worshipper of Siva, if his 
friends are pious and can afford it, they set a bullock 
loose, and allow it to wander at will. By the flindus 
generally it is considered a meritorious act to feed these 
sacred bulls, and a sin to injure them. In country 
places many of them are seen, and they become a great 
nuisance to the cultivators into whose fields they 
wander; for though they do much damage, as they 
have no ownei*, no compensation can be obtained. If 
a man were specially devout, or his friends eminently 
pious, as many as seven bulls arc set loose at his decease. 

* iliiir, iv. 201). ' 
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Tile idea seems to be this : as Siva was delighted with 
Nandi, he will graciously receive into his presence those 
on whose behalf these bullocks arc given. 

As Siva liimself lived the life of an ascetic, and 
])ractised severe penance, a similar life is supposed to 
be pleasing to him; hence many of the Saivites, or 
worshippers of Siva, practise great austerities, and 
resort to cruel rites as a means of gaining his favour. 
Wandering through the country are tens of thousands 
of Sanyfisis, or pilgrims, who subsist upon charity, and 
expose themselves to cold and heat and many discom- 
forts, in the belief that their life is pleasing to this deity. 
Some of them inflict upon tlicmselves great physical 
pain by retaining their arms or legs in one posture for 
years, until it has become impossible to move them; 
others allow the thumb nail to grow through their 
linger; others gaze into the sun until they become 
blind ; others again impose upon themselves a vow of 
silence, until at length they cannot speak. At certain 
festivals held in his lionour, the lower orders of the 
people used to swing from bamboos, having iron hooks 
forced into their bodies, whilst others threw tlicmselves 
from a height upon sharp knives; at the present time, 
though these cruel practices are prohibited by the 
Government, in out-of-the-way places they are still 
carried on. To assist them to bear the pain, an intoxi- 
cating drug made from hemp is freely indulged in ; the 
authority for this practice being the life of the god, 
as described in the Purfinas. As Krishna is believed to 
be pleased with songs and dances, not always of a highly 
moral character, Siva is believed to delight in the cruel 
practices of his ignorant and intoxicated worshippers. 

The following extract from the Bhagavata, descriptive 
of Siva’s appearance and conduct, countenances much 
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that now forms part of liis worship. Understanding 
tliab one of Ids worsldppers was in distress, Siva 
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‘‘assumed half the body of Purvati, fastened up his 
matted hair, rubbed liis body over with ashes, ate a 
large quantity of hemp, swallow- wort and thorn-apple ; 
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and wearing’ a Brfihmanical thread composed of white 
snakes, clad in an elephant’s hide, with a necklace of 
beads, and a garland of skulls, riding upon Nandi, 
accompanied by ghosts, goblins, spectres, witches, imps, 
sprites and evil spirits, Bholonfith came forth. On his 
forehead was the moon; he placed the Granges on his 
head,'*' and his eyes were very red. His most destructive 
weapon was a trident : Avith this he slow the foe wlio 
was obnoxious to his follower.” 

Though Siva’s appearance is repeatedly described with 
considerable minuteness in the Puranas, and in pictures 
he is usually represented in the human form, it is in 
the form of the Linga that he is almost universally 
worshipped. This image does not suggest anything 
olfensive to those unacc[uainted with its symbolic 
meaning, and some writers speak of its being innocuous 
to the Hindus themselves. But it is impossible for any 
one acejuainted with the legends which account for its 
being the symbol of Siva, to see and worship it without 
impure thoughts being suggested. It is intended to 
represent the male and female reproductive organs. 

Several legends are given to explain how it came to 
1)0 the representative of Siva. The probability is that it 
Avas an object of worship of some aboriginal tribe, incor- 
porated into Hinduism. The “ Padma Puriina ” f teaches 
that it Avas the result of a curse pronounced by Bhrigu. 
When that Sage was sent to discover which of the three 
gods Avas the greatest, he came to Si\"a’s abode, but Avas 
])revented from entering immediately he arrived by a 
doorkeeper, who informed him that his master was with 
Devi his Avife. After waiting for some time, Bhrigu’s 
patience being exhausted, he said, “Since thou, 0 

* Sec “ Gangfi,” part iii. chap. v. 

t Kennedy, “llindu Mythology,” p. 301. 
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Sankara ! hast treated mo with contempt, in preferring 
the embraces of Pfirvati, your forms of worship shall be 
the Linga and Yoni.” 

The Vrimana"^ makes it the result of a curse pro- 
nounced by a number of Sages. When Sati died at 
Daksha’s sacrifice, Siva wandered from place to place 
like a madman, mourning her absence, lie travelled 
from hermitage to hermitage, but could lind no rest. 
When the hermits’ wives saw him they fell desperately 
in love with him and followed him from place to place. 
Their husbands, incensed at this, cursed the god, and 
deprived him of his manhood. A great commotion 
followed. Brahma and Vishnu interceded on his behalf 
with the hermits, who consented to withdraw their 
curse on condition that the ollender should be represented 
by the Linga ; and thus it became an object of worship 
to gods and men. 

As a specimen of the legends by which the worshi}) of 
Siva under this form is inculcated, I give the following 
extract from the “ Siva Purana.” \ A Rakshas named 
Bhinia, have obtained invincible might as a boon from 
Rama, commenced exerting his newly accpiired power 
by attacking the king of Kamrupa. Having conquered 
the king, and seized his kingdom and riches, ho placed 
him in chains in a solitary prison. The king, being 
eminently pious, notwithstanding his confinement, con- 
tinued daily to make clay figures of the Linga, and to 
worship Siva with all the prescribed rites and ceremonies. 
Meanwhile the Rakshas continued his concpicsts, and 
everywhere abolished religious observances, and the 
worship enjoined in the Vedas. The gods being reduced 
by his power to great distress, appealed to Siva for help, 
and propitiated him by the worship of clay Lingas. 

* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 2‘J9. f Ihid., p. dlO, 
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Sfuiiblm asHiu’cd thorn that he would oflect the destruc- 
tion ot* tlicir enemy by means of the king of Kfimrupa, ^ 
tlien a prisoner. At tins very moment the })risoner was 
engaged in profound meditation before a Linga, Avlien 
one of the guards, seeing him thus occupied, went and 
informed the Rfikshas that his captive was performing 
some improper ceremonies in order to injure him. 
Hearing this, the monster, enraged, seized his sword and 
hastening to the prison, thus Jiddrcssed the king : “ Speak 
the truth, and tell me who it is that thou worshippest, 
and I will not slay thee ; otherwise I will instantly put 
thee to death ! ” 

The king, placing tirm reliance on the protection of 
Siva, undauntedly replied, “ In truth, I worship 
Sankara; do then what thou pleasest ! ” The Rfikshas 
asked, “ What can Sankara do to me ? I know him 
well, that ho was once obliged to become the servant of 
my uncle (Rfivana); and thou trusting in his power 
didst endeavour to conquer me; but defeat was the 
result of thy attempt. However, until thou showest me 
thy lord, and convincest me of his might, I will not 
believe in his divinity ! ” The king replied, “ Vile as 
I am, what power have I over the god ? But mighty 
as he is, I know he will never forsake me 1 I'o which 
the Rfikshas said, “How can that delighter in ganja, 
and inebriation, tliat wandci’ing mendicant, protect his 
worshippers? Let but thy lord appear, and I will 
immediately engage with him in battle.” He then 
ordered the attendance of his army ; and reviling the 
king, the mighty Rfikshas smiting the Linga with his 
sword, said, laughing, “ Now, behold the power of thy 
lord ! ” Scarcely had his sword touched the Linga than 
Kara issued from it, and exclaimed, ‘^Behold I am 
Iswara (god), who appears for the protection of his 
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worshipper, on whom ho always bestows safety and 
• happiness ; now learn to dread my might ! ” Siva then 
attacked the Rfikshas, and with the glory which issued 
from his third eye, consumed him and his army to ashes. 

Siva is said to have a thousand names ; in addition to 
those already mentioned thefollowing are most common : — 

Maheswara, “ The great god.” 

Ishwar, “ The glorious.” 

Chandrashekara, “He who wears a half-moon on his 
forehead.” 

llhutcswara, Lord of Bhuts, or goblins 

Mritunjaya, “ He who conquers death.” 

)Sri Kanta, “ Ho whose neck is beautiful.” 

Smarahfira, “The destroyer of Sinara or Kfimdeva,” 

(langadhara, “He who holds Gangfi (the Ganges) in 
his liair.” 

Sthfinu, “ The everlasting.” 

Girisha, “ The lord of the hills.” 

Digambara, “Ho who is clothed with space (naked).” 

Bhagavat, “ The lord.” 

Isana, “ The ruler.” 

Mahakiila, “ The great time.” 

Tryambaka, “ The three-eyed.” 

PANCHANANA. 

This is a form of Siva in which he is represented, as 
lus name teaches, with five faces ; the appearance of liis 
body and the ascetic’s dress being the same as in his 
ordinary forms. It is under this name that prayers for 
recovery from sickness arc addressed to him as the 
physician or healer. In jilaces where there is no temple, 
and no image of this deity, worship is offered to him 
before a shapeless stone, painted red, placed under a 
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tree. This is a very common form of worship in the 
villages of 13engal. Some shrines of Pancluinana havct 
ac(]^uired considerable celebrity, to which women resort 
to obtain the gift of children as well as other blessings. 
In times of sickness offerings are made to this deity 



without scruple, though the sufferer is not ordinarily a 
worshipper of Siva. In cases of epilepsy it is the common 
belief that the victim is possessed by Panchanana, and 
offerings are made to induce him to depart ; recovery is 
believed to bo the result of the god’s departure. 
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(niAPTER VIL 

UMA. 

Uma itj the name l^y which the consort ot* Siva is lirst 
known. In tlie sacred books she appears in many 
forms, and is known by many names; but as thenj arc 
legends giving the circumstances connected with the 
names and forms more generally known, these will bo 
given as far as possible in chronological order. 

When ])evi (the goddess) appears as Uma, she is said 
to be the daughter of Daksha, a son ol' Brahma. Her 
father was at lirst very unwilling that his daughter 
should marry a mendicant, but his scruples were over- 
come by tlie persuasion of Brahma. As Siva is styled 
Mahadeva, Uma is frecpicntly called simply Devi. At 
this period of her existence she is also called Sati, in 
allusion to the fact that when her father slighted her 
husband by not inviting him to the great sacrifice ho 
made, slie voluntarily entered the sacrificial fire and 
was burned to death in the presence of the gods and 
Brahmans ; or, according to another account, was, under 
the same circumstances, consumed by her own glory. 
The name Sati means the true, or virtuous woman, and 
is given to those widows who ascend the funeral pile of 
their husbands, and undergo a voluntary death by being 
burned with his corpse. Ambika, another name of Uma, 
in one of the earliest books, is said to be the sister of 
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Kiidni ; and yet in the later ones she is declared to be 
Ills wife, 

"The earliest work, so far as I am aware, in whicli 
tlic name of Uma aj^pcars, is tlie Talavakfira, or Keiia 
Upanishad. In the third section of that treatise it is 
mentioned that on one occasion Brahma gained a victory 
for the gods. As, however, they were disclosed to ascribe 
the credit of their success to themselves, Brahmfi 
appeared for the purpose of disabusing them of their 
mistake. The gods did not know him, and commissioned 
first Agni and then Vayu, to ascertain what this appari- 
tion was. When, in answer to Brahma’s imiuiry, these 
two gods represented themselves, the one as having 
power to burn, and the other to blow away anytliiiig 
whatever, he desired them respectively to burn and 
blow away a blade of grass ; but they were unable to do 
tliis, and returned without ascertaining who lie was. 
Indra was then commissioned to ascertain who this 
apparition was. ' So be it,’ he replied, and approached 
that being, who vanished from him. In tlie sky he came 
to a woman, who was very resplendent, Uma Haimavati. 
To her he said : ‘ What is this apparition ? ’ She said, 

‘ It is Brahma ; in this victory of Jh’ahma exult.’ By this 
he knew that it was Brahma. Tlie commentators on 
this passage declare that Uma means ' knowledge,’ and 
speak of Uma as the impersonation of ‘divine know- 
ledge.’ ” 

Professor Weber f says: "As in Siva, first of all two 
gods, Agni and Rudra are combined, so too his wife is to 
bo regarded as a compound of several divine forms ; and 
this becomes quite evident as we look over the mass 
of her epithets. While one set of these as Uma, Ambika, 
Piirvati, Haimavati, belong to the wife of Rudra, others 
* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 120. t li>U., iv. 125. 
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as Kali carry us back to the wife of Agni; while (lauvi 
and others peibaps refer to Nirriti the goddess of all 
evil.” And he adds: ‘‘The most remarkable instance of 
this is to be found in the Malifibharata in the hymn of 
Yudhishthira to Durga, where he calls lier Yasodji 
Krishna, ‘born in the cowherd family of Nanda/ ‘sister 
of Vasudeva,’ ‘enemy of Kansa/ and as ‘having the 
same features as Sankarshana.’ Some such explanation 
is certainly necessary when we see that Kfili is said to 
be the same with Uma, the embodiment of ‘ heavenly 
wisdom.’ ” 

In the following passage from the Ramilyana,^'' Uma 
is said to bo the daughter of llimavat and Mena; the 
two forms of Uma and Parvati being confounded in the 
writer’s mind. “To Hiraavat, the chief of mountains, 
the great mine of metal, two daughters were born in 
])cauty unefpialled upon earth. The daughter of Meru, 
Mena by name, the pleasing and beloved wife of 
Himavat, was their slender-waisted mother. Of her 
was born (langa, the oldest daughter of Himavat, and 
his second daughter was Uma, who, rich in austere 
observances, having undertaken an arduous rite, fullillcd 
a course of severe austerity. This daughter Uma, 
distinguished by severe austerity, adored by the worlds, 
the chief of the mountains gave to the matchless Rudra. 
These were the two daughters of the King of the 
Mountains : Ganga, the most eminent of rivers, and Uma 
the most excellent of goddesses.” 

“The Harivansaf mentions three daughters of 
Himavat and Mena, but Ganga is not amongst them. 
“Their (the Pitris) mental daughter was Mena, the 
eminent wife of the great mountain Himavat. The 
King of the Mountains begat three daughters upon 

* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 430. f Ibid., iv. 432. 
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Menfi, viz. Aparna, Ekapama, and Ekapatalii. These 
three perfbrining very great austerity, such as could 
not 1)6 performed by gods or Danavas, distressed [with 
alarui] botli the stationary and the moving worlds. 
Ekai)arna (one leaf) fed upon one leaf. Ekapatala took 
only one patala (Bignonia) for her food. One (Aparnfi) 
took no sustenance ; but her mother, distressed through 
maternal aftection, forbade her, dissuading her with her 
words u met (Oh, don’t). The beautiful goddess, per- 
forming arduous austerity, having been thus addressed 
by her mother, became known in the three worlds as 
Uma. In this manner the contemplative goddess became 
renowned under that name. All these three had 
mortified bodies, wore distinguished by the force of 
contemplation, and were all chaste, and expounders of 
divine knowledge. Uma was the eldest and most 
excellent of the three. Distinguished by tlie force 
derived from deep contemplation, she obtained Mahfideva 
[foi* licr husband].” 

Several of the names under which Uma is now 
known and worshipped arc to be found in the older 
writings of the Hindus, though at that time they did 
not refer to Siva’s wife. Uma, as we have already 
seen, was “Wisdom;” Ambika was a sister of Rudra; 
Durga “in a hymn of the Taittiriya Aranyaka is an 
ci)ithet of the sacrificial flame ; and Kfdi, a word which 
occurs in the Mandaka Upanishadj is the name of one 
of the seven flickering tongues of Agni, the god of 
fire.”* 

Uma is called the mother of Kartikeya, and in a 
certain sense of Ganesa too; but it is not at all clear 
whether it was really as Uma or in her succeeding birth 
as Pfirvati that she had these children. 

* Goldstiicker, Chambers’s Cycloptedia, s.i;. “Umu.” 
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The '^Kurma Puniiia”* has an account of IJtnas 
creation which takes us back, a stage anterior to her 
birth as a daughter of Daksha. “ When Brahma was 
angry with his sons for adopting an ascetic life [and 
refusing to perpetuate the human race], a form half male 
and half female was produced from that anger, to whom 
Brahma said, ‘Divide thyself,* and tlien disappeared. 
The male half became Rudra, and the female, at the 
command of Brahma, became the daughter of Daksha 
under the name of Sati, and was given in marriage to 
Rudra, and when she subsequently gave up her life on 
being treated with disrespect by her father, she was 
born a second time as the daughter of Himavat and 
Mena, and named Parvati.” 

It should be noticed that although Uma is called the 
wife of Siva, it is understood that she represents the 
energy or active power of that deity; she assumed a 
body in order that she might be united to him in duo 
form ; in like manner Vishnu’s energy became incarnate 
in Lakshmi, Sita, etc. 


Parvati. 

The goddess in this form is the constant companion of 
her husband, but few independent actions are ascribed 
to her. In the Puranas, Siva and Parvati are generally 
represented as engaged in making love to each other, or 
(rather a singular change) as seated on Mount Kaililsa 
discussing the most abstruse questions of Hindu philoso- 
phy. Occasionally, however, quarrels arose between 
them, and on one occasion Siva reproached her for the 
blackness of her skin. This taunt so grieved her that 
she left him for a time, and, repairing to a deep forest, 
* Kennedy, “Hindu Mythology,” p. 320. 

u 
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perfoi'iried a iriost severe course of austerities, until 
Brahma granted her as a boon that her complexion 
should be golden, and from this circumstance she is 
known as Gauri.* 



SIVA AND PAU\ATr. 


The following legend from the “Vtiraha Purana^f 
describes her origin. Brahma when on a visit to Siva 

Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology," p. 334. f P- 209. 
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on Mount Kailfisa is tliiis addressed by him : “ Say 
quickly, 0 Brahma, what has induced you to come to 
1110 ? ” Brahma replies, “ There is a iiiiglity asura named 
Andhaka (Darkness), by whom all the gods, having been 
distressed, came for protection, and I have hastened to 
inform you of their complaints.” Brahma then looked 
intently at Siva, who by thought summoned Vishnu into 
their presence. As the three deities looked at each 
other, ^‘from their three refulgent glances sprang into 
being a virgin of celestial loveliness, of hue cerulean, like 
the petals of a blue lotus, and adorned with gems, who 
bashfully bowed before Brahmfi, Vishnu, and Siva. On 
their asking her who she was, and why she was dis- 
tinguished by the three colours black, white, and red, 
she said, “ F I’om your glances was I produced ; do you 
not know your own omnipotent energies ? ” Brahma 
then praising her, said, ^‘Thoii shalt bo named the 
goddess of three times (past, present and future), the 
preserver of the universe, and under various appellations 
shalt thou be worshipped, as thou shalt be the cause of 
accomplishing the desires of thy votaries. But, 0 
goddess, divide thyself into three forms, according to 
the colours by which thou art distinguished.’* She then, 
as Brahmfi had requested, divided herself into three 
parts; one white, one red, and one black. The white 
was “ Saras vati, of a lovely, felicitous form, and the co- 
operator with Brahma in creation ; the red was Lakshmi, 
the beloved of Vishnu, who with him preserves the 
universe ; the black was Par vati, endowed with many 
qualities and the energy of Siva.” In the preceding 
legend it was narrated how Par vati, originally black, 
became golden-coloured. 

The '' Vaivarta Purana ” * relates the circumstance 
* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 331. 
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which led to the re-appearance on earth of Uinii, who had 
sacrificed herself and became a Sati, under the form of 
Parvati. Siva, hearing of the death of his wife, fainted 
from, grief ; on his recovery he hastened to the banks 
of the river of heaven, where he beheld '‘the body of 
his beloved Sati arrayed in white garments, holding a 
rosary in her hand, and glowing with splendour bright as 
burnished gold. No sooner did he see the lifeless form 
of his spouse, than, through grief for her loss, his senses 
forsook him.” When he revived, gazing on her beautiful 
countenance, with tears in his eyes and sorrow in his 
voice, he thus addressed her : " Arise, arise, 0 my beloved 
Sati ! I am Sankara, thy lord ; look therefore on me, 
who have approached thee. With thee I am almighty, 
the framer of all things, and the giver of every bliss ; 
but without thee, my energy! I am like a corpse, 
])Oweiiess and incapable of action : Jiow then, my beloved, 
canst thou forsake me? With smiles and glances of 
thine eyes, say something sweet as amrita, and with the 
rain of thy gentle words sprinkle my heart, whicli is 
scorched with grief. Formerly, when thou didst see me 
from a distance, thou wouldst greet me with the fondest 
accents ; why then to-day art thou angry, and wilt not 
speak to me, thus sadly lamenting ? 0 lord of my soul, 

arise! 0 mother of the universe, arise! Dost thou 
not see me here weeping? 0 beauteous one! thou 
canst not have expired. Then, 0 my faithful spouse ! 
why dost thou not honour me as usual ? And why 
dost thou thus, disobedient to my voice, infringe thy 
marriage vow ? ” 

“Siva, having thus spoken, raised the lifeless body, 
and in the anguish of separation pressed it to his bosom, 
and kissed it again and again. Lip to lip, and breast to 
breast, Sankara clasped the corpse of his beloved ; and. 
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after frequent faintings, arose, and, pressing Sati closely 
to his bosom, rushed forward maddened with grief. 
Like a man deprived of his senses, the preceptor of the 
universe wandered over the seven dwipas, until, ex- 
hausted by fatigue and anguish, he fell down in a swoon 
at the foot of a banyan tree. The gods, seeing Siva in 
this state, were greatly astonished, and, accompanied by 
Bralima and Vishnu, hastened to the spot where he lay. 
Vishnu placed the liead of the fainting Siva on his bosom 
and wept aloud ; after a little time he encouraged his 
friend by saying, ' 0 Siva ! recover thy senses, and listen 
to what I say. Thou wilt certainly regain Sati, since 
Siva and Sati are as inseparable as cold from water, 
heat from lire, smell from earth, or radiance from 
the sun ! ” 

“ Hearing these words, Siva faintly o[)oned his eyes, 
bedewed with tears, and said: ‘0 form of splendour! 
who art thou ? Who are these that accompany thee ^ 
Who am I, and where are my attendants ? Where art 
tliou and those ^oing? Whore am I, and where pro- 
ceeding ? ’ As Vishnu heard these words he wept, and 
his tears, uniting witli those of Siva, formed a lake, which 
hence became a famous place of pilgrimage. Vishnu at 
length calmed Siva, who, delighted with his words, 
beheld Sati, seated before him in a gem-adorned car, 
accompanied by numerous attendants, arrayed in costly 
garments, resplendent with ornaments, her placid face 
being irradiated with a gentle smile. The anguish of 
separation ceased, and joy filled his soul as Sati thus 
addressed him: ‘Be firm, 0 Mahadeva! lord of my 
soul ! In whatever state of my being I may exist, I shall 
never be separated from my lord ; and now have I been 
born the daughter of Himavat in order to become again 
thy wife; therefore no longer grieve on account of 
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(Hir soparation.’ Having thus consoled Siva, Sati dis- 
appeared.” 

In another chapter of tlie same Parana we have an 
account of their reunion.^ “ Sati soon obtained another 
birth in the womb of Himavat’s wife; and Siva, 
collecting the bones and ashes from her funeral pile, 
made a necklace of the bones and covered his bod}'' witli 
tlie ashes, and thus preserved them as memorials of his 



Ijcloved. Not long after this, Sati was born as the 
daughter of Menu, excelling in beauty and virtue all 
created beings, and she grew up in her mountain home 
like the young moon increasing to its full sjdendour. 
Whilst still a girl, she heard a voice from heaven saying, 
‘ Perform a severe course of auvsterity, in order to obtain 
Siva for a husband, as he cannot otherwise be obtained.’ 
Pfirvati, proud of her youth, smiling disdainfully at this 

* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 334. 
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instruction, thought within herself, 'Will he who, on 
account of the grief he felt for my having formerly 
consumed myself, not accept me as his spouse when 
redolent of life ? And how can disjunction exist between 
those who have been predestined from their first being 
to bo husband and wife?’ Confident in her youth, 
loveliness, and numerous attractions, and persuaded that 
on the first mention of her name Siva would be anxious 
to espouse her, Purvati did not seek to gain him by the 
performance of austerity, but night and day gave herself 
to joyous sports with her companions.” Her hopes, 
however, were disappointed. She had to perform most 
severe penance before she was reunited to her husband ; 
and it was only by the assistance of JCfimadova, who, 
at the instigation of the gods, wounded him with his 
arrows as ho was engaged in meditation, whilst Purvati 
was seated in front of him, that her wish was gratified. 
Siva at first was anything but grateful for this inter- 
ference ; and as before narrated he rewarded Jvama by 
destroying him with a flame of glory that issued from 
his third eye. 

In a Bengali account of Durga, a legend is given from 
a latei’ work than the Purana fiom which the above 
extract was taken. It is to the following effect: — 
When Siva raised the dead body of Sati in his arms he 
began to dance in a frantic manner. The earth trembled 
beneath the weight of such a load ; and Vishnu, fearing 
there would be an utter destruction of the universe if 
this were allowed to continue, let fly his wonder-working 
discus, and cut the body into fifty-one pieces. These 
fell in different places, a leg here, a hand there; but 
wherever a part touched the earth, the spot became 
sacred, an image of the goddess was set up, and a temple 
rose — in some places it is said they (jve^w to her honour 
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— which pilgrims still visit as shrines. The renowned 
temple at Kali Ghat, near Calcutta, is said to possess 
the big toe of her left foot; and the other principal 
shrines of Parvati profess to contain a relic of her body. 

Parvati is represented in pictures as a fair and 
beautiful woman, with no superfluity of limbs. Few 
miraculous deeds are claimed for her. It is when she 
appears as Durga, Kali, etc., that she manifests divine 
])owers, and exhibits a very different spirit from that 
which appears in her as Parvati. Hence the supposition 
that these were originally distinct deities, though now 
believed to be one and the same. 

Durga. 

The consort of Siva now assumes a very different 
cliaracter from that in which she has so far been 
represented. In those incarnations, though the wife of 
Siva, she acted as an ordinary woman, and manifested 
womanly virtues; as Durga she was a most powerful 
warrior, and appeared on earth, under many names, for 
the destruction of demons who were obnoxious to gods 
and men. 

She obtained the name Durga because she slew an 
asura named Durga, the name of the goddess being the 
feminine form of the demon’s name. The “Skanda 
Purana ” * gives the following account of this occurrence. 
Kartikeya, being asked by Agastya, the sage, why his 
mother was called Durga, says : “ A giant named Durga, 
the son of Ruru, having performed penance in favour of 
Brahma, obtained his blessing, and grew so mighty that 
he conquered the three worlds, and dethroned Indra and 
the other gods. He conq)elled the wives of the Rishis 

* Ward, ii. 8.^. 
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to sing his praise, and sent tlie gods from heaven to 
dwell in the forests, and by a mere nod summoned them 
to reverence him. He abolished religious ceremonies; 
Brahmans through fear of him gave up the reading of 
the Vedas; rivers changed their course; fire lost its 
energy, and the terrified stars retired from sight Ho 
assumed the shape of the clouds, and gave rain whenever 
he pleased ; the earth, through fear, yielded an abundant 
harvest, and the trees flowered and gave fruit out of the 
proper season.” 

The gods in their distress appealed to Siva. Indra, 
their king, said, “ He has dethroned me ! ” Surya said, 
*‘Ho has taken my kingdom!” Siva, pitying them, 
desired Parvati to go and destroy this giant. Slie, 
accepting the commission willingly, calmed the fears 
of the gods, and first sent Kalanitri (Dark Night), a 
female whose beauty bewitched the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, to order the demon to restore tilings to 
their ancient order. He, however, full of fury, sent his 
soldiers to lay liold of Kalaratri ; but by the breath of 
her mouth she reduced them to ashes. Durga then sent 
30,000 other giants, who were such monsters in size that 
they covered the surface of the earth. At the sight of 
these giants, Kalaratri fled to Parvati, followed by the 
giants. Durga, with 100,000,000 chariots, 120,000,000,000 
elephants, 10,000,000 swift-footed horses, and innumer- 
able soldiers, went to fight Parvati, on the Vindhya 
mountain. As soon as he drew near, Parvati assumed 
1000 arms, called to her assistance different beings, and 
produced a number of weapons from lier body (a long 
list of these is given iu the Purana). The ti'oops of the 
giant poured their arrows on Piirvati as she sat on the 
mountain Vindhya, thick as the drops of rain in a storm ; 
they even tore up trees, mountains, etc., and hurled them 
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at lier; in return she threw a weapon which carried 
away the arms of many of the giants. Durga himself 
tlien hurled a flaming dart at tlie goddess, which she 
turned aside; another being sent, she stopped it by a 
hundred arrows. He next aimed an arrow at Parvati s 
breast; this too she repelled, and two other weapons, 
a club and a pike. At last coming to close quarters, 
Pfirvati seized Durga and set her left foot on his breast, 
but he, managing to disengage himself, renewed the fight. 

Pfirvati then caused a number of helpers to issue from 
her body, which destroyed the soldiers of the giants. In 
return, Durga sent a dreadful shower of hail, the efiect 
of which Pfirvati counteracted by an instrument called 
Sosuna. The demon now assumed the shape of an 
elephant as large as a mountain, and approached the 
goddess ; but she tied his legs, and, with her nails, which 
were like scimitars, tore him to pieces. He rose again 
in the form of a buffalo, and with his horns cast stones, 
trees, and mountains, tearing up the trees by the breath 
of his nostrils. Parvati then pierced him with her tri- 
dent ; he reeled to and fro, and, renouncing the form of 
a buffalo, assumed his original body as a giant, with a 
thousand arms, having a weapon in each. Approaching 
Pfirvati, she seized him by his arms, and carried him 
into the air, whence she threw him to the ground with 
fearful force. Seeing that the fall had not destroyed him, 
she pierced him in the breast "with an arrow, where- 
upon blood issued from his mouth in streams, and he 
died. The gods were delighted at the result, and soon 
regained their former splendour. 

Still another account of the origin of Durga is found 
in the Chandi, a part of the “ Markandeya Purana.” * 
Mahislia, king of the giants, at one time overcame the 
♦ Ward, ii. 88. 
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gods in war, and reduced them to such a state of want 
that they wandered through the earth as beggars. 
Indra first conducted them to BrahnnI and then to Siva ; 
but as these gods could render no assistance, they turned 
to Vishnu, who was so grieved at the sight of their 
wretchedness, that streams of glory issued from his face, 
whence came a female figure named Mahiimaya (another 
name of Durga). Streams of glory issued from the faces 
of the other gods also, which in like manner entered 
Mahiimaya; in consequence of which slie became a body 
of glory, like a mountain of fire. The gods then handed 
their weapons to this dreadful being, who with a frightful 
scream ascended into the air, slew the giant, and gave 
redress to the gods. 

The account, as found in the “ Vamana Purana,” *' 
differs in some details. When the gods had sought 
Vishnu in their distress, he, and at his command Sankara 
(Siva), Brahma, and the other gods, emitted such flames 
from their eyes and countenances that a mountain of 
effulgence was formed, from which became manifest 
Katyayini, refulgent as a thousand suns, having three 
eyes, black hair, and eighteen arms. Siva gave her 
his trident, Vishnu a discus, Varuna a conch-shcll, Agni 
a dart, Vayu a bow, Surya a quiver full of arrows, Indra 
a thunderbolt, Kuvera a mace, Brahma a rosary and 
water-pot, Kala a shield and sword, Visvakarma a battle- 
axe and other weapons. Thus armed, and adored by 
the gods, Katyayini proceeded to the Vindhya liills. 
Whilst there, the asuras Chanda and Manda saw her, 
and being captivated by her beauty they so described 
her to Mahisha, their king, that he was anxious to obtain 
her. On asking for her hand, she told him she must be 
won in fight. He came, and fought ; at length Durga 
* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 
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dismounted from her lion, and sprang upon the back of 
Mahisha, who was in the form of a buffalo, and with her 
tender feet so smote him on the head that he fell to the 
ground senseless, when she cut off his head with her 
sword. 

In pictures and images Durga is represented as a 
golden-coloured woman, with a gentle and beautiful 
countenance. She has ten arms ; in one hand she holds 
a spear, witli which she is piercing the giant Mahisha ; 
with one of her left hands she holds the tail of a serpent, 
with another the hair of the giant whose breast the 
snake is biting; her other hands are filled with various 
weapons. Her lion leans against her right leg, and the 
giant against her left. The images of Lakshrai, Sarasvati, 
Kartikeya, and Ganesa arc frequently made and wor- 
shipped with that of Durga. The frontispiece is a 
representation of Durga and the other goddesses and 
gods, as they are made in Bengal at the time of the great 
autumnal festival. 

Ill Bengal the worship of this goddess forms the most 
popular of all the Hindu festivals ; it continues for three 
days, and is the great holiday of the year. At this 
season, as at Christmas in England, the members of 
the family whom business detains from home during 
the year return; and with the worship of Durga is 
associated all that is bright and cheerful. Sacrifices of 
bufialoes and goats arc made to her; feasting, singing, 
and dancing are continued through the greater part of 
the night. Though her chief festival is in the autumn, 
she is also worshipped, though not so generally, in the 
spring. The reason of this as taught in a Bengali account 
is as follows Havana was a devout worshipper of 
Durga, and had the Chandi (an extract from one of the 
Puraiias) read daily. When, therefore, Rama attacked 
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him, the goddess assisted her servant. It was in the 
spring that Kfivana observed her festival. Kama, seeing 
the help his enemy received from this goddess, began 
himself to worship her. This was in the autumn. 
Durga was delighted with the devotion of Rama, and 
at once transferred her aid to him. 

Durgil is said to have assumed ton forms fur the 
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destruction of two giants, Sumbha and Nisumbha ; the 
“ Miirkandcya Purana ” describes these incarnations in 
the following order: — ( 1 ) As Durgfi she received the 
message of the giants ; ( 2 ) As Dasabhujtl (the ten-armed) 
she slew part of their army ; (3) As Singhavahini (seated 
on a lion) she fought with Eaktavija ; (4) As Mahisha- 
mardini (destroyer of a buffalo) she slew Sumbha in the 
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form of a buffalo; (5) As Jagaddhafcri (the mother of the 
world) she overcame the army of the giants ; (0) As Kfili 
(the black woman) she slew Kaktavija ; (7) As Muktakesi 
(with flowing hair) she overcame anotlier of the armies 
of tlie giants ; (8) As Tara (the saviour) she slow Suinbha 
in his own proper shape; (9) As Chinnamustaka (the 
headless) she killed Nisumbha; (10) As Jagadganri (the 
golden-coloured lady renowned through the world) she 
received the praises and thanks of the gods.* 

The great conflict for success in which Durga assumed 
so many forms is described as follows in the Markandeya 
Purana.” f At the close of the Treta Age, two giants, 
named Sumbha and Nisumbha, performed religious 
austerities for 10,000 years, the merit of which brought 
Siva from heaven, who discovered tliat by this extra- 
ordinary devotion, they sought to obtain the blessing of 
immortality. Ho reasoned long with them, and vainly 
endeavoured to persuade them to ask for any other 
gift. Being denied what they specially wanted, they 
entered upon still more severe austerities, for another 
thousand years, when Siva again appeared, but still 
refused to grant what they asked. They now suspended 
themselves with their heads downwards over a slow Are, 
till the blood streamed from their necks : they continued 
thus for 800 years. The gods began to tremble, lest, by 
performing such rigid acts of holiness, these demons 
should supplant them on their thrones. The king of the 
gods thereupon called a council, and imparted to them 
his fears. They admitted that there was ground for 
anxiety, but asked what was the remedy. 

" Acting upon the advice of Indra, Kandarpa (the god 
of love), with Kambha and Tilatamii, the most beautiful 
of the celestial nymphs, were sent to fill the minds of 
* Ward, ii. 101. t Ibid., p. 98. 
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the giants with sensual desires. KanJarpa witli his 
arrow wounded both ; upon which, awaking from their 
absorption, and seeing two beautiful women, they were 
taken in the snare, and abandoned their devotions. 
With these women they lived for 5000 years; after 
which they saw the folly of renouncing their hopes of 
immortality for the sake of sensual gratifications. They 
suspected this snare must have been a contrivance of 
Indra; so, driving back the nymphs to heaven, they 
renewed their devotioms, cutting the flesh oft‘ their bones, 
and making burnt offerings of it to Siva. They 
continued in this way for 1000 years, till at last they 
became mere skeletons ; Siva again appeared and 
bestowed upon them his blessing — that in riches and 
strength they should excel the gods. 

'‘Being exalted above the gods, they began to make 
war upon them. After various successes on both sides, 
the giants became everywhere victorious; when Indra 
and the gods, reduced to a most deplorable state of 
wretchedness, solicited the interference of Brahma and 
Vishnu, They referred them to Siva, who declared that 
he could do nothing for them. When, however, they 
reminded him that it was through his blessing they had 
been ruined, he advised them to ])crform religious 
austerities to Durgfi. They did so ; and after some time 
the goddess appeared, and gave them her blessing ; then 
disguising herself as a common female carrying a pitcher 
of water, she passed through the assembly of the gods. 
She then assumed her proper form, and said, ‘ They are 
celebrating my praise.' 

"This new goddess now ascended Mount Himfdaya, 
where Chanda and Manda, two of Sumbha and 
Nisumbha’s messengers, resided. As these demons 
wandered over the mountain, they saw the goddess; 
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and being exceedingly struck with her charms, which 
they described to their masters, advised them to engage 
her affections, even if they gave her all the glorious 
things which they had obtained in plundering the 
heavens of the gods. 

“ Sumbha sent Sugriva as messenger to the goddess, to 
inform her that the riches of the three worlds were in his 
palace ; that all the offerings which used to be presented 
to the gods were now offered to him, and that all these 
offerings, riches, etc., would be hers, if she would come 
to him. The goddess replied that the offer was very 
liberal, but that she had resolved that the person she 
married must first coiupier her in war, and destroy her 
pride. Sugriva, unwilling to return unsuccessful, pressed 
for a favourable answer, promising that he would 
conquer her in war, and subdue her pride ; and asked 
in an authoritative strain: ‘Did she know his master, 
before whom none of the inhabitants of the worlds had 
been able to stand, whether gods, demons, or men ? 
How then could she, a female, think of resisting his 
offers ? If his master had ordered him, he would have 
compelled her to go into his presence immediately.* 
She agreed that this was very correct, but that she had 
taken her resolution, and exhorted him, therefore, to 
persuade his master to come and try his strength with 
her. 

“ The messenger went and related what he had heard. 
On hearing his account, Sumbha was filled with rage, 
and, without making any reply, called for Dhumlochana 
his commander-in-chief, and gave him orders to go to 
Himfilaya and seize the goddess and bring her to him, 
and, if any attempted a rescue, utterly to destroy them. 

“ The commander went to Himalaya, and acquainted 
the goddess with his master's orders. She, smiling, 
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invited him to execute them. On the approach of this 
hero, she set up a dreadful roar, by whicli ho was 
reduced to ashes. After which she destroyed the army 
of the giant, leaving only a few fugitives to communicate 
the tidings. Sumbha and Nisumbha, infuriated, sent 
Chanda and Manda, who, on ascending the mountain, 
perceived a female sitting on an ass, laughing. On 
seeing them she became enraged, and drew to her ten, 
twenty, or thii’ty of their army at a time, devouring them 
like fruit. She next seized Manda by the hair, cut ott* 
his head, and holding it over her mouth, drank the blood. 
Chanda, on seeing the other commander slain in this 
manner, himself came to close quarters with the goddess. 
But she, mounted on a lion, sprang on him, and, 
despatching him as she had done Manda, devoured part 
of his army, and drank the blood of the slain. 

“ The giants no sooner heard this alarming news than 
they resolved to go themselves, and collecting their 
forces, an infinite number of giants, marched to Hima- 
laya. The gods looked down with astonishment on this 
vast army, and the goddesses descended to. help 
Maluimaya (Uurgtl), who, however, soon destroyed her 
foes. Raktavija, the principal commander under Sumbha, 
and Nisumbha, seeing all his men destroyed, en- 
countered the goddess in person. But though she 
covered him with woundvS, from every drop of blood 
which fell to the ground a thousand giants arose equal 
in strength to Raktavija himself. Hence innumerable 
enemies surrounded Durga, and the gods were filled with 
alarm at the amazing sight. At length Chandi, a 
goddess who had assisted Kali (Durga) in the engage- 
ment, promised that if she would drink the giant’s blood 
before it fell to the ground, she (Chandi) would engage 
him and destroy the whole of his strangely-formed 

X 
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offspring. Kali consented, and the commander and his 
army were soon despatched. 

“Sumbha and Nisumbha, in a state of desperation, 
next engaged the goddess in single combat, Sumbha 
making the first onset. The battle was inconceivably 
dreadful on both sides, till at last both the giants were 
slain, and Kali sat down to feed on the carnage she had 
made. The gods and goddesses chanted the praises of 
the celestial heroine, who in return bestowed a blessing 
on each.” 

It seems scarcely correct to speak of these forms of 
Durga as incarnations; they arc rather epithets de- 
scriptive of her appearance or method of fighting at 
different times during the great conflict. There is, 
however, so great a difference in appearance and 
character between Parvati and Kfdi that it is not easy 
to regard them as the same being; yet Durgii, whilst 
represented as a warrior fully armed, has the calm 
features and golden colour of the goddess in her earlier 
manifestation. It appears a reasonable hypothesis that 
Kfdi was originally altogether distinct from Umil or 
Pfirvati. 

In the following hymn of Arjuna to Durga in the 
Mahabharata,* her many names are mentioned : — 
“ Reverence be to thee, Siddha-Senani (generaless of the 
Siddhas), the noble, the dweller on Mandara, Kumari 
(Princess), Kfdi, Kapilli, Kapila, Krishnapingala. Reve- 
rence to thee, Bhadrakali ; reverence to thee, Maha Kali, 
Chandi, Chanda, Tarini (deli veress), Vara varini (beautiful- 
coloured). 0 fortunate Kalyayani, 0 Karali, 0 Vijaya, 
0 Jaya (victory), younger sister of the chief of cowherds 
(Krishna)^ delighting always in Mahisha’s blood! 0 
Uma, Sakambhari, thou white one, thou black one! 

♦ Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 432. 
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0 destroyer of Kaitablia! Of sciences, thou art the 
science of Brahma (or of the Vedas), the great sleep of 
embodied beings. 0 mother of Skanda (Kartikeya), 
divine Diirgfi, dweller in wildernesses ! Thou, great 
goddess, art praised with a pure heart. By thy favour 
let me ever bo victorious in battle.” In another verse 
of tliis same book she is said to dwell perpetually in the 
Vindhya hills, and “to delight in spirituous liquors, 
flesh, and sacrificial victims.” 

Tim statement that Dui-gii was the younger sister of 
Krishna refers to the fact that it was she wlio took 
Krishna’s place in Devaki’s womb after Vasudeva had 
carried the infant Krishna to Nanda, and whom Kansa 
attom})ted to destroy by dashing her against a stone 
immediately after her birth. Krishna promised, if she 
would take his place as Devaki’s child, “ becoming 
assimilated to him in glory, she would obtain an eternal 
place in the sky, be installed b}’- Indra amongst the gods, 
obtain a pei‘petual abode on the Vindhya mountains, 
where meditating upon him (Vishnu) she would kill two 
demons, Sumbha and Nisumbha, and would be wor- 
shipped with animal sacrifices.” * 


The Chief Forms of Durga. 

1. Dgrga received Chanda andManda, the messengers 
of the giants; they, struck with her beauty, spoke so 
rapturously of her to their lords that Sumbha sent her 
an offer of marriage by Sugriva. 

2. Dasabhuja,! the ten-handed, destroyed Sumbha’s 
army under the commander-in-chief Dhumlochana. Of 
these troops only a few fugitives escai)ed to carry the 
news of their defeat to their master. 


^[iiir, 0. S. q\, iv. 34. 


+ See illiistmtion, p. 301. 
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8. SiNGHAVAHiNT (riding on a lion) fought with 
Chanda and Manda, and has four arms only. She 
drank tbe blood of the leaders, and devoured a large 
part of their troops. 

4. MAHisirAMARDiNi (tlic slayer of Mahisha) slow 
Suinbha as he attacked her in the form of a buffalo. 
She had eight or, according to other accounts, ten arms. 
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There is little to distinguish the account of this form 
from that of Durga. 

5. Jagaddhatri (the mother of the world) destroyed 
another army of the giants ; is dressed in red garments, 
and is seated on a lion. She, too, has four arms only, 
and is veiy similar to Singhavahini ; the difference 
being in the weapons she wields. As Singhavahini, she 
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carries a sword and spear, and with two hands is 
encouraging her worshippers ; as Jagaddhatri, slic carries 
a conch-shell, discus, bow and arrow. In all the above 
forms she is represented as a fair, beautiful, gentle- 
looking lady. 

6 . Kali (the black woman), or, as she is more com- 
monly called, Kali Ma, the black mother, with the aid 
of Chandi, slew llaktavija, the principal leader of the 
giant’s array. Seeing his men fall, he attacked the 
goddess in person ; when from every drop of blood that 
fell from his body a thousand giants equal in power to 
himself arose. At this crisis another form of the god- 
dess, named Chandi, came to the rescue. As Kfili drank 
the giant’s blood and prevented the formation of new 
giants, Chandi slew the monster herself. 

Kali is represented as a black woman with four arms ; 
in one hand she has a sword, in another the head of the 
giant she has slain, with the other two she is encouraging 
her worshippers. For earrings she has two dead bodies ; 
wears a necklace of skulls ; her only clothing is a girdle 
made of dead men’s hands, and her tongue protrudes 
from her mouth. Her eyes arc red as those of a 
drunkard, and her face and breasts arc besmeared with 
blood. She stands with one foot on the thigh, and 
another on the breast of her husband. This position of 
Kali is accounted for by the fact that, when her victory 
over the giants was won, she danced for joy so furiously 
that the earth trembled beneath her weight. At the 
request of the gods Siva asked her to desist, but as, 
owing to her excitement, she did not notice him, he lay 
down amongst the slain. She continued dancing until 
she caught sight of her husband under her feet ; imme- 
diately she thrust out her tongue with shame at the 
disrespect she had shown him. 
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Ill tlio Adhyatma * Ram ay ana,” t ^ legend giving 
quite a diflerent origin of Kali ; the object of the writer 
evidently being to enhance the glory of Sita, by showing 
that Kali was but a form that she had assumed. On 
Rama’s return from the destruction of Rfivana, he was 
boasting of his prowess, when Sita smiled and said, 
“You rejoice because you have 'slain Ravana with ten 
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heads, but what would you say to a Ravana with a 
thousand?” “Destroy him too,” said Rama. Sita 
advised him to remain at home; but he collected his 
army of monkeys, and with his wife and brothers set off 
for Satadwipa to meet this new Ravana. Hanuman 

"■ Tliere are four recensions of the Ratnayana : Valmiki’s, Vyasa- 
deva’s, the Adhuta, and the Adhyatma. 
t Ward, ii. IIG. 
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was despatched to discover the residence of the monster, 
and to gather all the information he could about him, 
and on his return Rama went to the attack. The giant 
regarded the army of his assailant as so many children. 
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all his forces were destroyed, began to weep. Sita, 
laughing at her husband, assumed the terrific form of 
Kfili, and furiously attacked the thousand-headed Ru- 
vana. The conflict lasted ten years, but at length she 
slew the giant, drank his blood, and began to dance and 
toss about the limbs of his lifeless body. Her dancing 
shook the earth to its centre ; but not until Siva lay on 
the ground, and her attention was called to the disrespect 
she was showing him, could she be prevailed upon to 
desist. Thus Siva saved the universe ; and Sita, 
assuming her proper form, went home with Rfima and 
his brothers. 

The “ Skanda Purana ” * explains that Cliandi, who 
came to the rescue and assisted Kfdi in the destruction 
of Raktavija, was a form of Devi, assumed on another 
occasion for the destruction of Chanda. It is interesting 
to see that these leaders of Sumbha’s army reappear, 
although they were slain, and their blood was drunk by 
Singhavrihini. Two asuras, named Chanda and Manda, 
through a boon received from the divine mothers, became 
so powerful as to subdue the three worlds. The gods 
besought Devi, who appeared to them under the form of 
Chandi, to deliver them ; she replied, " that she could do 
nothing for them until she had propitiated Siva.” To 
accomplish this she retired to a forest, and, whilst 
engaged in worship, Siva first appeared, under the form 
of a vast Linga, and then, in answer to Chandi’s prayer, 
revealed himself, and in answer to her praises thus 
addressed her : 0 goddess ! Thou art celebrated in the 

three worlds as Para.sakti (the energy of the supreme 
being). Wherever thou art, there am I ; and wherever 
I am, there is Chandika. There is no difference between 
us. What shall I do for you?” Chandi replies: 

* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. .338. 
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‘'Formerly I slew Chanda and Manda in battle; but 
they have been born again as mighty asuras, and have 
o[)pressed the three worlds. It is therefore to be enabled 
to destroy them that I seek thy protection.” Siva 
promises his help, and sends her in the guise of a 
messenger to challenge them to fight. They accept the 
challenge, and are slain by Siva. 

The “Linga Purfina”* seems to teach that Kfili, 
though produced by Durgii, was yet distinct from her. 
Formerly a female asura named Dfirukfi had through 
devotion obtained such power that she consumed like 
fire the gods and Brahmans. But as she was attended 
by a host of female asuras, Vishnu and the gods feared 
to attack her, lest they should be guilty of the great sin 
of slaying a woman. Siva is then appealed to, who, 
addressing Devi, said, " Let me request, 0 lovely one ! 
that thou wouldst efiect the destruction of this Dfiruka.” 
Parvati, having heard these words, created from her own 
substance a maiden of black colour, with matted locks, 
having an eye in her forehead, bearing in her hand a 
trident and a skull ; she was of aspect terrible to behold, 
was arrayed in celestial garments, and adorned with 
all kinds of ornaments. On beholding this terrific 
form of darkness, the gods retreated in alarm. Parvati 
then created innumerable ghosts, goblins, and demons ; 
attended by these, Ktili, in obedience to her order, 
attacked and destroyed Daruka. 

Maurice t gives another account of Kfili: "The origin 
of this singular deity is perfectly in union with her life 
and history. Arrayed in complete armour, she sprang 
from the eye of the dreadful war-bred goddess Durga, 
the vanquisher of demons and giants, at the very instant 

* Kennedy, "Hindu Mythology,” p. 337. 

t "Indian Antiquities,” ii. 184. 
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that she was sinking under their united assaults. Kali 
joining her extraordinary powers to those of her parent, 
they renew the combat and rout their foes with great 
slaughter.” 

The “ Markandeya Purfina ” makes Kfili a pi’oduction 
of Lakshmi. The origin of all things is Mahii Lakshmi, 
who visibly or invisibly pervades and dwells in all that is. 
Separating from herself the quality of darkness, she gave 
origin to a form black as night, with dreadful tusks and 
large eyes, and holding a sword, a goblet, a head and a 
shield, and adorned with a necklace of skulls. She is dis- 
tinguished by the names of Mahakfdi, Ekavirfi, Kfdaratri, 
and other similar appellations. Then from the quality 
of purity she produced Sarasvati. As soon as they wore 
formed, Maha Lakshmi thus addressed J^lahiikiUi and 
Sarasvati : “ Let us from our own forms produce twin 
deities.” She then generated a male and female, named 
Brahma and Lakshmi; in the same manner Mahakfili 
produced Siva and Sarasvati, and Sarasvati produced 
Gauri and Vishnu. Maha Lakshmi then gave in marriage 
Sarasvati to Brahma, Gauri to Siva, and Lakshmi to 
Vishnu. 

In the accounts of the forms of Durga, and also in 
tliose of the other deities, if the writer of the book is 
commending Lakshmi, as in the last quotation, she is 
declared to be the source of all : if the book is in 
praise of Durga, she is equally declared to be the source. 
Unless this is borne in mind the varying origins of the 
deities become somewhat confusing. But when it is 
ascertained on whose special behalf a book was written, 
it may be expected that he or she will be described as 
the source, the greatest of all. 

There can be no doubt that human sacrifices were 
* Kennedy, “Hindu Mythology,” p. 210. 
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Ibrnierly offered to Krdi, though now they arc forbidden 
both by British law and the Hindu scriptures; the 
prohibition in Hindu books, however, is in a more 
recent class of books than those in which they were 
ordained. In the “Kfdika Purana,” from which the 
following extracts are made, nothing could be clearer 
than the instruction regarding this cruel practice. Siva 
is addressing his sons the Bhairavas, initiating them in 
these terrible mysteries. 

“The flesh of the antelope and the rhinoceros give 
my beloved (Kali) delight for five hundred years. By 
a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi 
is pleased for a thousand years; and by the sacrifice of 
three men, a hundred thousand years. By human llesh 
Kamakhya, Chandikfi, and Bhairava, who assume my 
shape, arc pleased a thousand years. An oblation of 
blood which has been rendered pure by holy texts, is 
equal to ambrosia; the head and flesh also afford much 
delight to Chandiku. Blood drawn from the offerers 
own body is looked upon as a proper oblation to the 
goddess Chandika. 

“Let the sacrificcr repeat the word Kfdi twice, and 
say, ‘ Hail, Devi ! goddess of thunder ; hail, iron-sceptred 
goddess ! ’ Let him then take the axe in his hand, and 
again invoke the same by the Kfilaratri text, as follows : 
‘ Let the sacrificcr say, Hrang, Hrang ! Kfdi, Kali • 
0 horrid-toothed goddess! Eat, cut, destroy all the 
malignant ; cut with this axe ; bind, bind ; seize, seize ; 
drink blood ! Spheng, spheng ! secure, secure. Saluta- 
tion to Kali.’ The axe being invoked by this text, 
called the Krdaratri Mantra, Kalanitri herself presides 
over the axe, uplifted for the destruction of the sacri- 
ficer’s enemies. 

* Moor’s “Hindu J^antheon,” 144 If. 
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“ Diflcrent mantras (or forms) are used in reference to 
the description of the victim to be immolated. If a 
lion, this — 

“ ‘ 0 Hari ! who in the shape of a lion bearest Chan- 
dikii, bear my evils and avert my misfortunes. Thy 
shape, 0 lion ! was assumed by Hari [in the Nrisingha 
incarnation of Vishnu] to punish the wicked part of the 
human race ; and under that form, by truth, the tyrant 
Hiranyakasipu was slain ! ' 

“Females are not to be immolated, except on very 
particular occasions ; the human female never. 

“Let princes, ministers of State, councillors, and 
vendors of spirituous liquors make human sacrifices, 
for the purpose of attaining prosperity and wealth. Let 
the victim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, be four years 
old; and if human, twenty -five. On these occasions 
this is the mantra to be used : ‘ Hail ! three-eyed 
goddess, of most tonifying appearance, around whose 
neck a string of human skulls is pendent ; who art the 
destroyer of evil spirits; who art armed with an axe 
and a spear, salutation to thee with this blood.’ 

“ An enemy may be immolated by proxy, substituting 
a buffalo or a goat, and calling the victim by the name 
of the enemy through the whole ceremony, thereby 
infusing, by holy texts, the soul of the enemy into the 
body of the victim ; which will when immolated deprive 
the foe of life also. On this occasion, let the sacrificcr 
say : ‘ 0 goddess of horrid forms ! 0 Chandika ! Eat, 
devour such an one my enemy. Consort of fire ! salu- 
tation to fire. This is the enemy who has done me 
mischief, now personated by an animal — destroy him, 
0 Mahamari ! ’ ” 

A great variety of regulations and invocations, rites, 
etc., are laid down for the performance of sanguinary 
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offerings, whetJier the immolation of a victim, or an 
offering of the sacrificer’s own blood, or burning his 
flesh. Until very recent times commonly, and in some 
quiet places even now, at certain festivals, the wor- 
shippers cut their flesh and burn their bodies in order 
to please this cruel deity. Before the Thugs set out on 
their murderous projects they first sacrificed to Kali to 
obtain her blessing ; and, on their return, paid a portion 
of the spoils as an offering for her help. 

7. Muktakesi * (having flowing hair) destroyed 
another part of the giant’s forces. In appearance 
there is little to distinguish her from Kfili : she has 
four arms; holds a sword and a helmet in her left 
hands, and with her right she is bestowing a blessing 
and dispelling fear. She, too, is standing upon the 
body of her husband. 

8. Taua (the saviour) slew Sumbha, and holds his 
head in one hand and a sword in another. Her appear- 
ance, too, is similar to that of Kali. She must not be 
confounded with Tara, the wife of Vrihaspati ; or Tara, 
the wife of Bali, the asura king. 

9. CiiiNNAMUSTAKA (the beheaded) slow Nisumbha, 
the other giant. It is evident from her appearance that 
she found her task rather difficult, for her head is half- 
severed from her body. She is painted as a fair woman, 
naked, and wearing a garland of skulls, standing upon 
the body of her husband. 

10. Jagadgauri (the yellow woman [renowned] 
through the world) received the thanks and praises 
of the gods and men for the deliverance she wrought ; 
in her four hands she holds a conch-shell, a discus, a 
club, and a lotus. 

Images are made of Durga at different seasons of the 
♦ Ward, ii. 101-117. 
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year in nearly all of these fonns, and various blessings 
are sought from her by her worshippers. In addition to 
these she is worshipped under other names ; some of the 
more generally known will now be given. It should be 
noticed that the Hindus who worship Durga in any 
of her forms, and the other female deities, when they 
represent the Sakti, or energy of their husbands, are 
called Saktas, and form a class distinct from the Hindus 
generally. An exception, however, must be made in 
respect to Sarasvati, Lakshmi, and the autumnal worship 
of Durga ; this particular form of worship being common 
to almost all Hindus. 

11. PliATYANOiRA (tlic well-proportioncd one). Of this 
form of Durga no images are made, but at night the 
ofHciating priest, wearing red clothes, offers red flowers, 
liquors, and bloody sacrifices. The flesh of animals dipped 
in some intoxicating drink is burned ; the worshipper 
believing that the flesh of the enemy for whose injury 
the ceremony is performed will swell, as the flesh of the 
sacrifice swells in the fire. 

12. Annapurna (she who fills with food) is repre- 
sented as a fair woman, standing on a lotus, or as sitting 
on a throne. In one hand she holds a rice bowl, and 
in the other a spoon used for stirring rice when it is 
being boiled. Siva, as a mendicant, is receiving alms 
from her. She is the guardian deity of many Hindus, 
who have a proverb to the effect that a sincere disciple 
of this deity will never want rice. It is in connection 
with this form of Durga that the Linga Purana ” * 
gives a legend explaining an image called Ardhanari- 
shwara, which represents Siva and Durga as together 
forming one body. Siva as a mendicant supported his 
wife and children by begging; but on one occasion, 

* Ward, ii. 187. 
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owing to his use of intoxicating herbs, he was unable 
to go his rounds. Durgfi told him there was nothing in 
the house to eat ; half the previous day’s contributions 
they had eaten ; Ganesa’s rat and Kartikeya’s peacock 
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having finished the rest. Siva then went out to beg, 
and Durga started for her father’s house with the 
children, but was met by Narada, who advised her, as 
Annapurna, to lay an embargo on the food of the houses 
where Siva asked for alms. The result was no one 
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would give him anything. Narada meeting him advised 
him to go home ; Annapurna met him at the door, and 
so pleased him by giving him food, that he pressed her 
to his breast with such force that they became one 
body. 

13. Ganesajanani (the mother of Ganesa) is wor- 
shipped with her infant in her arms. 

14. Kiushnakrora- (she who holds Krishna on her 
breast). When Krishna fought with the serpent Kaliya 
in the river Yamuna, he was bitten, and in pain called 
upon Durga for help. She heard his cry, and, by suck- 
ling him from her breast, restored him to health. 

This list might be almost indefinitely enlarged. From 
the number of her names, it is evident she is largely 
worshipped in North India; and from the number of 
Hindus bearing one or other of her names, it is certain 
she is most popular. It is a common custom for the 
Hindus to give their children names indicating the 
god or goddess through whose favour they are be- 
lieved to have been given, and Durga seems to have 
had a part in the bestowal of a very large proportion 
of the children in Bengal. “ By the favour of Kali, or 
Durga, or Tara,'' is expressed in the names of multitudes, 
and every day witnesses the payment of vows made to 
this goddess when some desired good is granted, or 
threatened evil averted. 

The Saktis. 

Although a full account of the three chief goddesses, 
Sarasvati, Lakshmi, and Parvati, has already been given, 
there still remains something to be said in order to 
indicate the position they occupy in the Pantheon. By 
far the greater part of the Hindus in Bengal, and a 
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considerable number in other provinces, devote their 
chief, almost their exclusive worship to the wives of 
the gods rather than to their husbands; and by these 
people they are declared to be the source and support 
of all things. Of the three, Parvati, chiefly in her more 
dreadful forms, is by far the most popular. Compara- 
tively few assign to the other two a similarly exalted 
position. 

All the Hindus acknowledge the consorts of the gods 
in a general way, and on tlie days commonly devoted 
to their worship are careful to present the customary 
offerings. But the sects now under consideration are 
not content with this. As the goddesses fill their field 
of vision, their husbands are almost entirely neglected. 
Originally the term Sakti signified the energy, or power 
of a deity. In process of time this energy was supposed 
to dwell in the wife, and as a result the devotion of the 
worshippers was transferred to her. And for many 
centuries a special name has been given to those who 
pay their supreme worship to the energy of the gods 
that are, so to speak, incarnated in their wives. These 
arc known as Saktas, just as those who make Siva 
their chief object of adoration are Saivites; or those 
who regard Yishnu as the supreme are Vaishnavas. 

There is a respectable and recognized cult of Sakti 
worship, known as the right-handed ; and there is one 
that is quite the opposite, known as the left-handed. 
The rites and ceremonies in the one case are openly 
performed, and do not greatly differ from those in 
common with other Hindu sects. But amongst the 
left-handed sects the greatest care is taken to keep 
secret, from the uninitiated, the doctrines and practices 
that regulate and form their worship. But enough is 
known to make the members generally ashamed of their 

Y 
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connection with the system. Meat, strictly prohibited 
by ordinary Hinduism, intoxicating drinks, also strictly 
forbidden by the same authority, and grossly obscene 
acts are performed as part of the worship that is offered 
to the deity. Of old, without doubt, human sacrifices 
were offered at such festivals. But as this forms part 
of Hindu worship, rather than of mythology, it does not 
call for further notice here. The goddesses, and especially 
.Devi, or Durga, the wife of Siva, are the supreme objects 
of worship amongst the Saktas; and they are worshipped 
as the incarnation of the energy or force of their divine 
husbands. The authority for this form of Hinduism are 
the Tantras, not the Puranas. As in the case of the 
more modern deities an attempt is made to identify 
them with the older, so expressions in tlie more ancient 
books are cauglit up and explained in such a way as 
to make it appear that the Tantric teaching is in har- 
mony with, or a legitimate development of tliem. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SONS OF SIVA AND PARVATI. 

1. Ganesa. 

Ganesa is usually regarded as the elder son of Siva and 
Pfirvati, but the Puranfis differ very considerably in their 
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accounts of his origin. Sir W. Jones says* that 
“Ganesa, the Indian god of Wisdom, has the same 
* “ Asiatic Researches," i. 227. 
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characteristics as Janus of the Latins. All sacrifices 
and religious ceremonies, all serious compositions in 
writing, and all worldly affairs of importance are begun 
by pious Hindus witli an invocation to Ganesa ; a word 
composed of Isa, the governor or leader, and gana, a 
company (of deities). Instances of opening business 
auspiciously by an ejaculation to him might be multi- 
plied with ease. Few books are begun without the 
words, ‘ Salutation to Ganesa ; ’ and he is first invoked 
by BnThmans who conduct the trial by ordeal, or perform 
the ceremony of the lioma or sacrifice to fire.” M. 
Sonnerat represents him as highly revered on the coast 
of Coromandel, where, according to him, ‘'the Indians 
would not on any account build a house without having 
placed on the ground an image of this deity, which they 
sprinkle with oil and adorn every day with flowers. 
They set up his image in all their temples, in the streets, 
in the high roads, and in the open plains at the foot of 
some tree, so that persons of all ranks may invoke him 
before they undertake any business, and travellers wor- 
ship him before they proceed on a journey.” What is 
true of the Coromandel coast, is true of most parts of 
India so far as the worship of this deity is concerned. 

“ Ganesa is the Hindu god of Prudence and Policy. 
He is the reputed eldest son of Siva and Parvati (the 
‘ Padina Purana ’ alone declares that he was the actual 
child of these deities), and is represented with an 
elephant’s head — an emblem of sagacity — and is fre- 
quently attended by, or is riding upon, a rat. He has 
generally four hands, but sometimes six, or eight, or only 
two.” * He is always described as being very corpulent ; 
and pictures or images of him are seen over the doors of 
most shopkeepers. It is not easy to see why Ganesa 
* Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 169. 
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has become so universally worshipped, as there are 
few legends in the Puuiuas attesting liis divine power. 

Tlie '' Brahinavaivarta Puratia”* gives the following 
account of his birth : — “ Pfirvati, after her marriage with 
ISiva, being without a child, and very desirous to obtain 
one, was advised by her luisband to perform the Panya- 
kavrutfi. This is the worship of Vishnu, to be begun on 
the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Mfigha, and 
continued for a year, on every day of which Howers, 
fruits, cakes, vessels, gems, gold, etc., arc to bo presented, 
and a thousand Brahmans fed ; and the })erformer of the 
rite is to observe most carefully a life of inward purity, 
and to tix the mind on Hari (Vishnu). Piirvati having, 
with the aid of Sanat Kumara, as directing priest, 
accomplished the ceremony on the banks of the Ganges, 
returns after some interval, in which she sees Krishna, 
first as a body of light, and afterwards as an old Bifiliman, 
come to her dwelling. The reward of her religious zeal 
being delayed, she is plunged in grief, when a viewless 
voice tells lier to go to her apartment, wliero she will 
find a son who is the lord of Goloka, or Krishna, that 
deity having assumed the semblance of her son as a 
recompense for her devotions. 

“ In compliment to this occasion, all the gods came to 
congratulate 8iva and Parvati, and were severally ad- 
mitted to see the infant. Amidst the splendid cohort 
was Sani, the planet Saturn, who, although anxious to 
pay his homage to the child, kept his eyes stedfastly 
fixed on the ground. Parvati asking him the reason of 
this, he told her that, being immersed in meditation upon 
Vishnu, he had disregarded the caresses of his wife, and 
in resentment of his neglect, she had denounced upon 
him the curse that whomsoever he gazed upon he should 
Wilson’s Works, iii. 
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destroy. To obviate the evil consequences of this im- 
precation, he avoided looking any one in the face. 
Parvati, leaving heard his story, paid no regard to it, 
but, considering that what must be, must bo, gave him 
permission to look on her son. fSani, calling Dharma to 
witness his having leave, took a peep at Gancsa, on 
wliich the child’s head was severed from his body, and 
flew away to the heaven of Krislina, where it rc-imited 
with the substance of him of whom it formed a part. 

“Durga, taking the headless trunk in her arms, cast 
lierself weeping on the ground, and the gods thought it 
decent to follow her example, all except Vishnu, who 
mounted Garuda, and flew off to the river Pushpabhadra, 
where, finding an elephant asleep, he took off his head, 
and, flying back with it, clapped it on to the body of 
Ganesa ; hence the body of that deitj^ is crowned with 
its present uncouth capital. On the restoration of Gancsa 
to life, valuable gifts were made to the gods and Brfdimans 
by the parents, and by Parvati’s father, the personified 
Himalaya. The unfortunate Sani was again anathe- 
matized, and, in consequence of Parvati’s curse, lias 
limped ever since. 

In another part of the same Pur ana, further par- 
ticulars are given somewhat at variance with the above, 
Siva, offended with Aditya (the sun), slew him, and 
although he restored him to life incurred the wrath of 
the sage Kasyapa, who doomed his (Siva’s) son to lose 
his head. The elephant whose head was placed upon 
Ganesa’s body was Indra’s elephant, which was decapi- 
tated because Indra threw over his neck the garland of 
flowers which the sage Durvasas gave him, and the 
disrespect of which, with the consequent degradation of 
Indra, is noticed in various Purfinas, although with 
different results. Indra was no loser of an elephant by 
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this transaction, as Vishnu, moved by the prayers of his 
wife, gave him another in place of that which he took 
away. 

" Ganesa has only one tusk, and hence is called 
Ekadanta. The reason of tins is as follows : — Para- 
surama, who was a favourite disciple of Siva, went to 
Kailasa to visit his master. On arriving at the inner 
apartment, his entrance was opposed by Ganesa, as his 
father was asleep. Parasurama nevertheless urged his 
way, and, after a long dialogue, the two came to blows. 
Ganesa had at first the advantage, seizing Parasniama in 
his trunk, and giving him a twirl that left him sick and 
senseless. On recovering, Rama threw his axe at Ganesa, 
who, recognizing it as his father’s weapon — Siva having 
given it to Parasurama— received it with all humility 
upon one of his tusks, which it immediately severed, 
and hence Ganesa has but one tusk. Parvati was highly 
incensed at this, and was about to curse Rama, when 
Krishna, of whom he was a worshipper, appeared as a 
boy and appeased her indignation. Brahma is said to 
have promised that her son should be worshipped before 
the other gods. This result of his contest wdth Rama 
was in consequence of a curse pronounced upon him by 
the sage Tulasi, with whom he had quarrelled.” 

We have quite a different account of the origin of 
Ganesa in the “ Matsya Purana.” * When Parvati was 
bathing, she took the oil and ointments used at the 
bath, together with the impurities that came from her 
body, and formed them into the figure of a man, to which 
she gave life by sprinkling it with the water of the 
Ganges. This figure had the head of the elephant. The 
“Siva Purana” relates that, after giving Ganesa life, 
Parvati placed him at her door to prevent intrusion 
* Kennedy, “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 3o.3. 
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whiJsfc slie was bathing. On his refusal to allow Siva to 
enter, a struggle ensued, in which that deity cut oft* 
(Tanesa’s head ; but when Parvati showed her husband 
that it was by her orders that the door was closed, and 
wept because of the loss of her son, Siva ordered the 
first head that could be found to be brought to him ; 
this ha[)pened to bo an elephant’s, which he fitted to the 
headless trunk and resuscitated his son. 

In the “Vturdia Purana” * Ganesa is said to have 
been })roduccd by Siva alone. ‘‘Tlie immortals and 
holy sages observing that no difficulty occurred in 
accomplishing good or evil deeds which they and others 
conmcnced, consulted together respecting the means by 
which obstacles might be oi)poscd to the commission of 
bad actions, and repaired to Siva for counsel, to whom 
they said: ‘‘0 Mahadeva! God of gods, tliree eyed, 
bearer of the trident, it is tliou alone who canst create a 
being capal^lo of opposing obstacles to the commission of 
improi)er acts.’ Hearing these words, Siva looked at 
Parvati, and whilst thinking how he could effect the 
wishes of the gods, from the splendour of his countenance 
there sprang into existence a youth shedding radiance 
around, endowed with the qualities of Siva, and evidently 
another Rudra, and captivating by his beauty the female 
inhabitants of heaven. 

Uma seeing his beauty was excited with jealousy, 
and in her anger pronounced this curse : ' Thou slialt 
not oflend my sight with the form of a beautiful youth ; 
therefore assume an elephant’s head and a large belly, 
and thus shall all tliy beauties vanish.’ Siva then 
addressed his son, saying, * Thy name shall be Ganesa, 
and the son of Siva ; thou shalt be chief of the Yina- 
yakas and Ganas; succe.ss and disappointment shall 

* Kennedy, “lliiidn p. 
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spring from thee; and great shall be thine induencc 
amongst tlie gods, and in sacrifices and all affairs. There- 
fore shalt thou be worshipped and invoked the first on 
all occasions, otherwise the object and prayers of him 
who omits to do so shall fail. 

“The origin and purpose of Ganesa’s existence are 
more fully taught in the Skanda."^ Siva addressing 
Pfirvati says, “During the twilight that intervened 
between the Dwarpara and Kali Yugas, women, 
barbarians, Sudras, and other workers of sin obtained 
entrance to heaven by visiting the celebrated shrine of 
Someswara (Somiifith). Sacrifices, ascetic practices, 
charitable gifts, and all the other prescribed ordinances 
ceased, and men thronged only to the temple of 8iva. 
Hence old and young, those skilled in the Vedas and 
those ignorant of them, and oven women and Sudras, 
ascended to heaven, until at length it became crowded 
to excess. Then Indra and the gods, afllictcd because 
thus overcome by men, sought the protection of Siva, 
and thus addressed him : * 0 Sankara ! by thy favour 
heaven is crowded with men, and we are nearly expelled 
from it. These mortals wander wherever they please, 
exclaiming, “ I am the greatest, I am the greatest ; ” and 
Dharmarrija (Yama), beholding the register of their 
good and evil deeds, is lost in astonishment. The seven 
hells were intended for their reception; but, having 
visited thy shrine, their sins have been remitted, and 
they have attained to a most excellent future!’ Siva 
replied, ‘ Such was my promise to Soma, nor can it be 
infringed; all men, therefore, who visit the temple of 
Someswara must ascend to heaven; but supplicate 
Pfirvati, and she will contrive some means for extricating 
you from this distress.’ 

* Kennedy, “ Hindu ^lytliology,” p. 
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“ The gods then invoked Pfirvati in laudatory strains : 

‘ Praise be to thee, 0 supreme of goddesses I Sup- 
porter of the universe, praise be to tliee, who Greatest 
and destroyest! Grant us thy aid, and save us from 
this distress ! ’ Having heard the prayer of Indra 
and the gods, thou, 0 goddess ! wert moved with 
compassion; and gently rubbing thy body, there was 
produced a wondrous being with four arms and an 
clei)hant’s head, and then thou didst thus address the 
gods : ‘ Desirous of your advantage, have I created this 
being, wlio will occasion obstacles to men, and, deluding 
them, will deprive them of the wish to visit Somnath, 
and thus shall they fall into hell.’ Hearing this, the 
gods returned to their homes delighted. 

“Tlie Elephant-faced then, addressing Devi, said, 

‘ Command, 0 lovely goddess ! what shall I now do ? ’ 
TIiou didst reply, ‘Oppose obstacles to men’s visiting 
Somnath, and entice them to give up such a purpose by 
the allurements of wives, children, possessions, and 
wealth. But from those who propitiate thee with the 
following hymn, do thou remove all obstacles, and 
enable them to obtain the favour of Siva, by worshipping 
his shrine at Somnath: — “Om, I praise thee, 0 lord of 
difficulties ! The beloved spouse of Siddhi (knowledge) 
and Buddhi (understanding) ; Ganapati, invincible, and 
the giver of victory ; the opposer of obstacles to the 
success of men who do not worship thee ! I praise thee, 
0 Ganesa ! The dreadful son of Urn a, but firm and 
easily propitiated ! O Vinayaka ! I praise thee ! 0 

elephant-faced, who didst formerly protect the gods, and 
accomplish their wishes, I praise thee ! ” Thus,’ con- 
tinued Barvati, ‘ shalt thou be praised and worshipped.’ 
And whoever previously invokes the god Vinayaka, no 
difficulties shall impede the attainment of his purposed 
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object, and a most beneficial result shall he derive from 
sacrifices, pilgrimages, and all other devotional acts.” 

The following extract from the “Ganapati Upanishad”"^ 
is a specimen of the addresses to Ganesa used by the 
(xanapatyas : f “ Praise to thee, 0 Ganesa ! Thou art 
manifestly the truth ; thou art undoubtedly the Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, the Supreme Brahma, the 
eternal Spirit. I speak what is right and true ; preserve 
me thercfoi'e, when speaking, listening, giving, possessing, 
teaching, learning; continually protect me everywhere. 
By thee was this universe manifested; for thou art 
eartli, water, fire, air and ether. Tliou art Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra. We acknowledge thy divinity, 0 
Ekadanta ! and meditate on thy countenance ; enlighten, 
therefore, our understanding. He who continually 
meditates upon tliy divine form, conceiving it to be with 
one tooth, four hands, bearing a rat on thy banner, of 
a red hue, with a large belly, anointed with red perfumes, 
arrayed in red garments, worshipped with offerings of 
red flowers, abounding in compassion, the cause of this 
universe, imperishable, unproduced and unaffected by 
creation, becomes the most excellent of Yogis. Praise, 
therefore, be to thee, 0 Ganapati. Whoever meditates 
upon this figure of the ‘Atharva Siras' (the name of 
the Upanishad of which the Ganapati forms a part) 
never Avill be impeded by difficulties, will be liberated 
from the five great sins, and all lesser ones; and will 
acquire riches, the objects of his desires, virtue and final 
beatitude.” 

Ganesa is said to have written the Mahabhurata at 
Vyasa’s dictation. In the Adiparva of that book it is 
declared that when the sage was about to compose it 

* Kennedy, ‘‘ Hindu Mythology,” p. 403, 

t Hindus of whom Ganesa is tlio supremo ohjeet of worsliip. 
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Bralimfi advised him to ask Ganosa to become his 
amanuensis. Vyilsa at first gave a few difficult sentences 
to puzzle him, which to this day the composer only and 
Ins disciple Suka have been able to understand. As 
Ganesa paused to think out the meaning of what he was 
writing, Vyasa composed other difficult passages. 

In recent times there has l)een a SLii)posed incarnation 
of Ganesa, whose descendant and representative was 
visited by Captain E. Moor during the present century. 
The following is the account of liis visit : * — “ Muraba 
Goseyn was a Bnihman of Poona who by a])stincnce, 
mortification, and prayer, merited above others tlie 
favourable regards of the Almighty. Ganapati accord- 
ingly vouchsafed to appear to him at Chinchoor in a 
vision by night ; desired liim to arise and bathe ; and, 
whilst in the act of ablution, to seize and hold sacred to 
tlie Godliead the first tangible substance that his hand 
encountered. The god covenanted that a portion of liis 
Holy Spirit should pervade the person thus favoured, 
and be continued as far as the seventh generation to his 
seed, who were to become successively hereditary 
guardians of this sacred substance, which proved to be 
a stone, in which the god was understood as mystically 
typified. Tliis type is duly reverenced, carefully pre- 
served, and has ever been the constant companion of the 
sanctified person inheriting with it the divine patrimony. 
This annunciation happened about a.d. 1G40; and at the 
time Captain Moor visited the place, the sixth descendant 
was the representative of the Deity. 

“ It does not now appear what was the precise extent 
of the divine energy originally conceded, but it is 
inferred to have been a limited power of working 
miracles, such as healing sickness, answering the prayers 
“Abiaiic Kesearclies,” vii. .381. 
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of pious suppliants, and the faculty of foretelling future 
events. These gifts were enjoyed in a more extensive 
degree by the earlier representatives of the god ; but 
the person whom ^loor saw professed to have performed 
several miracles. The tliird in descent is reported to 
have perfoi‘med a wonderful work. It was in his time 
that the Moghul army of Hyderabad so successfully 
invaded the Mahratta country. After plundering and 
burning Poona, a party proceeded to Chinchoor, the 
residence of this Deity, to lay it under contribution. 
To this the Deo refused to submit, confiding in the 
divine intiuciicc wherewith he was invested. The 
Mussulmans derided such superstition, and with a view 
of rendering it ridiculous offered to send a Nuzur 
(present) to the Deo. The offer was accepted, the Deo 
betook himself to prayers, and the insulting bigots 
deputed certain persons to see the result, as apparently 
a decorous and appropriate present was given. It 
consisted, however, of cow s flesh, an abomination in the 
eyes of a Hindu. When the trays were uncovered, they 
were greatly astonished to find that, instead of the 
cow’s flesh, the trays were filled with the finest and 
most sacred flowers of the Hindus. The Mussulmans, 
seeinir this, recof^nized the finger of God in the tran- 
saction, and so struck were they with the reality of 
the miracle that a valuable grant of land was made to 
the Deo, which his temple enjoys to this day.” 

The Deo eats, sleeps, marries, and lives the life of 
an ordinary mortal ; and though he is regarded as a 
fool in worldly matters, he is worshipped as a god. On 
special occasions his actions and movements are most 
carefully watched, as they are transient manifestations 
of the divine will, and are regarded as prophetic. Thus, 
on a particular night of the year, should he remain in 
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peaceful sleep, national repose is predicted ; slioiild his 
slumbers or his waking moments be disturbed, national 
calamities are expected. If he start wildly from his 
seat, seize a sword, or make any warlike movement, war 
may be looked for.'" 


2. Kautikeya. 

Kartikeya, the god of war, and generalissimo of the 
armies of the gods, though called the younger son of 
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him. Brahma arranged for his birth in answer to tlio 
prayers of the gods for a competent leader of their forces. 
The Raimiyana * says : “ While Siva, the lord of the 
gods, was performing austerities, the other deities went 
to Brahma and asked for a general in the room of 
Mahadeva, who, it seems, had formerly acted in that 
capacity. 'He/ said they, 'whom thou didst formerly 
give as a leader of our armies (Mahadeva), is now per- 
forming great austerities, along with Uma/ Brahma 
says that in conse([uence of the curse of Uma no son 
could be born of any wives of the gods, but that Agni 
should have a son ]>y the river Ganga, who should bo 
their general.” 

In the following extract from the Mahabliarata j is an 
explanation of the statement in the preceding paragraph 
that Agni was to be the father of this god. Kartikeya 
has just been installed as general, when, the god whose 
banner is a bull (8iva), arriving with his goddess, paid 
liim honour, well pleased. Brtihmans called Agni Rudra, 
consequently he (Kartikeya) is the son of Rudra, 
Having seen him thus honoured by Rudra, all the deities 
consequently call him, who is the most excellent of the 
gifted, the son of Rudra. For this child was produced 
by Rudra when he entered into fire. Skanda (Karti- 
keya), that most eminent deity, being born of Agni, 
[who was] Rudra, and from Svahii (Uma) [and] the six 
wives [of the Rishis], was the son of Rudra.” 

This quotation will be more intelligible after reading 
what precedes it : “ Indra being distressed at the defeat 
of the armies of the gods by the Danavas, is meditating 
on this subject, when he hears the cry of a female calling 
for help, and asking for a husband to protect her. Indra 
sees that she has been seized by the demon Kesin, with 
* Muir, (). S. T., iv. 3()4. t IW^l- h% 350. 
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whom he remonstrates; hut the demon hurls his club 
at Tndra, who, however, splits it with his thunderbolt. 
Kcsin is disabled in the next stage of the combat, and 
goes off. Indra then finds out from the female that her 
name is Devasenfi (army of the gods), that she has a 
sister named Daityascnfi (army of the daityas), and that 
they are both daughters of Prajfipati. She wishes Indra 
to find her a proper husband, who shall bo able to over- 
come the enemies of the gods. Indra takes Devasenfi 
with him to Brahma, and desires liim to provide her 
with a martial husband; and Brahma promises that a 
helpmate of that description shall be born. It happened 
that Vasishtha and other Rishis had been offering a 
sacrifice, whither the gods, headed by Indra, proceeded 
to drink the Soma-juice. Agni, too, being invoked, 
descended from the region of the sun, entered into the 
fire, received the oblations of the Rishis, and presented 
tliem to the gods. 

“ Issuing forth [from the fire], he beheld the wives of 
these great [Rishis] reclining in their own hermitages, 
and sweetly sleeping, resembling golden altars, pure as 
beams of the moon, like to flames of fire, all wonderful 
as stars. Perceiving that his senses became agitated, 
beholding the wives of the Rishis, Agni was overcome 
with desire. Again and again he said, ‘ It is not proper 
that I should be thus agitated ; they are not in love 
with me. Entering into the domestic fire, I shall gaze 
upon them close at hand.^ Entering the domestic fire, 
touching, as it were, with his flames, all of them, and 
beholding them, he was delighted. Dwelling thus there 
for a long time, fixing his attention on these beautiful 
women, and enamoured of them, Agni was overcome. 

Agni failing to obtain the Brahmans’ wives, resolved 
to abandon his corporeal form, and went into the forest. 
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Then Svaba, tlic daughter of Daksha, first fell in love 
with him. This amorous and blameless goddess for a 
long time sought for his weak point, but could not find 
any. But being aware that he had gone into the wood, 
and that he was really disturbed by desire, the amorous 
goddess thus reflocted : ' T, who am distressed with love, 
will take the forms of the seven Rishis wives, and will 
court the affection of Agni. By doing so he will be 
2 )leased, and 1 shall obtain my desire,’ Assuming first 
the form of Siva, the wife of Angiras, the handsome 
goddess went to Agni, and thus addressed him : ‘ Agni, 
thou oughtest to love me, who am disturbed with love 
for thee ; if thou wilt not do so, look upon me as dead. 
Agni, I, Siva, the wife of Angiras, have come, sent by 
virtuous women.’ Agni replied : ^ How dost thou, and 
how do the other beloved wives of the seven Rishis, 
know that I am distressed with love ? ’ ” 

Agni was not able to resist the temptation. After the 
interview, lest the wives of the Rishis should be blamed 
for their misconduct if she hapi)cned to be seen in their 
form, she assumed the figure of (laruda, the bird of 
Vishnu, and unnoticed, as she thought, flew from the 
forest. She visited Agni a second time, as the wife of 
another Rishi, and so on until she had paid six visits. 
The germs obtained from Agni she deposited in a 
golden reservoir, which, “being worshipped by tlie 
Rishis, generated a son. Kumrira (Kartikeya) was born 
with six heads, a double number of ears, twelve eyes, 
arms, and feet, one neck and one belly. 

“ Kartikeya marries Devasena. The six Rishis’ wives, 
his mothers, afterwards come to him, complaining that 
they had been abandoned by their husbands, and de- 
graded from their former positions, and asking him to 
secure their admission into paradise (Swarga). "When 

z 
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Skanda had done what was gratifying to his mothers, 
S vail a said to him, ‘ Thou art my genuine son. I desire 
the love difficult to obtain which thou givest.' Skarula 
then asked her, ‘ What love dost thou desire ? ’ Svfdul 
replied, ‘ I am the beloved daughter of Daksha, by 
name Svaha. From my childhood I have been enamoured 
of Agiii ; but, my son, Agni does not thoroughly know 
me, who am enamoured of him.’ Skanda replied, 

‘ Whatever oblation of Erfilimans is introduced by hymns, 
they shall always, goddess, lift and throw it into the 
fire, saying Svfdia (happiness). Thus, 0 beautiful 
goddess, Agni shall dwell with thee continually.” Then 
Brahma Prajapati said to Skanda, ‘Go to thy father 
Mahadeva^ the vexer of Tripura. Thou, unconquered, 
hast been produced for the good of all worlds by Kudra, 
who had entered into Agni, and Uraa, who had entered 
into Svrdia.’ ” 

The allusion to Budra’s entering into Agni is ex- 
plained in the Barnayana. The gods, fearing that the 
descendants of such a pair as Siva and Parvati would 
be too dreadful to live with, entreated those deities not 
to have offspring. Siva consented, but IJma, being 
angry, declared that as she could not have children the 
other goddesses should suffer similar deprivation. Un- 
fortunately, the gods came too late to prevent the pro- 
duction of Kartikcya; the germ from which he was 
born having been received by the earth. Agni and 
Vayu entered it, and deposited it with Ganga, the sister 
of Uma, and thus this deity was produced. 

The “ Siva Purana ” * gives a different account of his 
origin, and teaches that he was produced to effect the 
destruction of Tarika. This demon, who was King of 
Tripura, was “exceedingly ambitious and oppressive. 

* Moor’s ** Hindu Pantheon,” p. hi . 
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He forced Brahma, by his penance and austerities, to 
promise him any boon that he should demand. Amoni^ 
his austerities he went through the following series, 
each of the eleven specific mortifications continuing 100 
years : — 1. He stood on one foot, holding the other and 
both hands up towards heaven, Avith his eyes fixed on 
the sun. 2. He stood on one great loe. 3. He took 
only water as sustenance. 4. He lived similarly on 
air. 5. He I'emained in water. G. He was buried in 
the earth, but continued as under the last infiiction, in 
incessant adoration. 7. I1ic same in fire. 8. He stooil 
on his head. 0. He hung on a tree by his liands. 10. 
He bore the Aveight of his body on one hand. 11. He 
hung on a tree Avith his head doAvnAvards.* 

“ Such merit was irresistible, and Indra and a host of 
demi-gods, alarmed lest their sovereignty should be 
usurped through the potency of this penance, resorted 
to Brahma for consolation. Brahma, however, said that, 
although he could not resist such austerities, lie would, 
after reAvarding them by granting the boon demanded, 
devise a method of rendering it ultimately inofi’ensive 
to them. 

‘'The demand by Tarika was that he should be un- 
rivalled in strength, and that no hand should slay him 
but that of a son of Mahadeva. He now became so 
arrogant that Indra was forced to yield to him the 
white eight-headed horse Ukhisrava; Kuvera gave up 
his thousand sea-horses; the Rishis were compelled to 
resign the cow Karadhenu, that yielded everything that 
could be wished. The Sun in dread gave no heat, and 
the Moon in terror remained always at full. The Winds 

* Many of these forms of penance arc resorted to, with some modi- 
fications, at the present time ; these devotees may be seen at Benares, 
and other shrines. 
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blew as he dictated, and, in short, he usurped the entire 
management of the universe. 

“ JNarada prophesied the marriage whence should arise 
the deliverer of the world ; but at first Mahadeva could 
not bo influenced with the 2)assion of love. Indra per- 
suaded Kama to lie in ambush, and contrived that 
Parvati should be seen by Siva while engaged in the 
amiable and graceful act of gathering flowers, wherewith 
to decorate his image. Kfima, accompanied by his wife 
liati (Desire), and his bosom friend Vasantu (the Spring), 
took his aim, and launched an arrow at Mahadeva, who, 
enraged at the attempt (to interrupt his devotion), re- 
duced Kama to ashes by a beam of fire that issued from 
his third eye. At length, however, by ardent devotion 
and austerities, Parvati propitiated Siva, and the deity 
consented to espouse his persevering devotee.” 

For some time after their marriage, as there was no 
child born to them, the distressed and disappointed 
deities who had been anxiously expecting a deliverer, 
renewed their lamentations and complaints, 

“Agni arrived in the presence of Mahadeva, having 
been deputed to express the desires of the other gods, 
that he would provide them with a son, who should 
destroy Turika. Siva had just left his wife, and Agni, 
assuming the form of a dove, received from Mahadeva 
the germ from which Kartikcya arose. Unable to carry 
it further, he let it fall into the Ganges, on the banks of 
which river arose a boy, beautiful as the moon, and 
bright as the sun, who was called Agnibhuva (produced 
from Agni), Skanda, Kartikeya, etc. 

“ It happened that six daughters (the Pleiades) of as 
many Kiijas, coming to bathe, saw the boy, and each 
called him her son ; and, oftering the breast, the child 
assumed to himself six mouths, and received nurture 
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from each; whence he is called Sasthimatriya (having 
six mothers). But in fact the child had no mother, for 
he came from lii.s father alone. In course of time a 
conflict ensued between Kartikeya and Tnrika, in which 
the demon was slain.” 

A story is told showing how Kartikeya was outwitted 
by his brother Canesa. As the two brothers fell in love 
with two ladies named Siddhi and Biiddhi, it was agreed 
that whoever first travelled round the world should 
have them. Ganesa proved by his logical talents and 
aptness at quotation that he had done this, and obtained 
the prize long before his brother returned from his 
weary pilgiumage, to the disquiet of botli families wlicn 
Ganesa s soidiistry was discovered. 

We have still another account* of the origin of 
Kartikeya: “Siva emitted sparks of fire from his eyes, 
which, being thrown into the lake Saravana, became six 
infants, who were nursed by the wives of the Risliis, 
who are scon in the sky as the Pleiades. When Pfirvati 
saw these children, she was transported with their 
beauty, and embraced all of them together so forcibly 
that their six bodies became one ; while their six heads 
and twelve arms remained.” 

Kartikeya is better known in South India under the 
jiame of Subramanya. The “ Skanda Purana ” gives a 
lull account of his war with Sura, and relates how he 
was sent by his father to interru})t Daksha s sacrifice ; 
and liow, at the instigation of the latter, lie was delayed 
on his journey by beautiful damsels, who entertained 
him with dance and song. Hence it is the practice for 
dancing girls, who are attached to the pagodas, to be 
betrothed and married to liim ; and, though allowed to 
prostitute themselves, cannot marry any one. 

* (Jarrett’s “ Classical Dictionary of Iinlia.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIIK PUR A NIC ACCOUNT OF THPI CREATION. 

Before })assing on to the inferior deities, an account of 
tlie creation will be given. It is not at all easy to make 
out a consistent one from tlio Hindu scriptures, because 
the imagination of tlie writers seems to have run wild 
on this subject ; not having any autliority, each writer 
has written wliat .seemed good to himself. As in tlie 
accounts of the deities, the germs are found in the older 
books of what is told at considerable length in the more 
recent. Tlio following hymn from the Rig- Veda 
describes the primal condition of things before the 
creative power of the Deity was exercised : — 

“ 'flioro was neitlior anglit nor naiiglit, nor air, nor sky beyond. 

‘AVliat covered all V Wliere rested all ? In watery gulf profound ? 
Xor dealli was then, nor deathlessncss, nor cJiango of iiiglit and day. 
The One breathed calmly, self-sustained ; nought else beyond it lay. 

“(lloom, hid in gloom, existed first — one sea, eluding view, 
ddiat C)ne, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 

Witliin it tinst arose desire, the primal germ of mind. 

Which nothing with existence link.s, as sages searcliing find. 

‘‘ The kindling ray tliat shot across the dark and drear abyss — 

Was it beneath ? or high aloft ? What bard can answer this? 

There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces strove — 

A sell-.siipporting mass beneath, and energy above. 


* Muir, O. S. T., v. 3011. 
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Who knows, who over told, from wlienoe this vast creation rose ? 

Xo j^ods had then been born — who then can o'er tlie triitli discdose? 

AYlien(?e sprang;* tliis world, and whetlior framed by hand divine 
or no — 

Us lord hi heaven alone can tell, if i‘veti ho can show.” 

This hymn contains perhaps the earliest speculations 
of the Hindus respecting the creation that have come 
down to us ; and tlie wise conclusion was arrived at 
that God alone know liow the world came into being. 
lUit as time wont on this confession of ignorance did not 
satisfy tlie cravings of the human mind; hence suc- 
ceeding ages sought by its conjectures, which are given 
with the assurance of exact knowledge, to throw liglit 
upon the unknowable. 

The next quotation is from the Purusha Sakta ’’ of 
the Pdg-Veda, which from its thought and language is 
generally believed to bo of much later origin than the 
preceding hymn. 

Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he 
overpassed (it) by a space of ten fingers. Purusha him- 
self is this whole (universe), whatever has been and 
whatever shall be. He is also lord of immortality, since 
(or when) by food he expands. All existences are a 
quarter of him, and three-fourths of him are that which 
is immortal in the sky. With three-(iuartcrs Purusha 
mounted upward. A quarter of him was again produced 
here. From him Avas born Viiaj ; and from Vinij, 
Purusha. When the gods performed a sacrifice, with 
Purusha as the oblation, the spring was its butter, the 
summer its fuel, and the autumn its (accompanying) 
offering. From that universal sacrifice were provided 
curds and butter. Fj’om that univer.sal sacrifice sprang 
the Rich and Suman verses, the metres and the Yajush ; 
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from it .sprang horses and all animals with two rows of 
teeth, kine, goats and sheep. When (the gods) divided 
Puriisha, into how many parts did they cut him up ? 
The ErsThman was his mouth, the Rajanya was made his 
arms, the being (called) Vaisya was his thighs, and the 
Siulra .sprang from his feet. The morn sprang from his 
soul (manas), the sun from his eye, Indra and Agni from 
his mouth, and Vfiya from his breath. From his navel 
arose the air, from his head the sky, from his feet the 
earth, from his ear the (four) quarters ; in this manner 
(the gods) formed the worlds.” * 

Now follows an extract from the “Satapatha 
Ihilhmana,” whicli gives the words used at the creation. 
‘'(Uttering) ‘bhuh,’ Prajfipati generated this earth. 
( Uttering) ‘ bhuvah,’ he generated the air ; and (Uttering) 
‘svah,’ he generated the sky. This universe is co- 
extensive with these worUls. Saying ‘ bhfdi,’ JVajrij)ati 
generated the Brjihuian; (.saying) ‘bhnvah,’he generated 
the X.shattra; (and saying) ‘svah,^ he generated the 
Vis. All this world is as much as the Erfibnian, Kshattra 
and Vis. (Saying) ‘ bhfdi,’ Prajiipati generated himself ; 
(saying) ‘bhuvah,' he generated offspring; (saying) 

‘ svah,’ lie generated animals. This world is so much as 
self, offspring, and animals.” f 
The “Taittiriya Bnihmana” say.s, "This entire 
(universe) has been created by Brahma,” and gives an 
account of the creation of the asuras, pitris (or fathers), 
and god.s. “ JVajfi pa ti desired, ‘^lay I propagate.’ He 
practised austerity. His breath became alive. With 
that breath (asu) ho created asuras. Having created 
the asuras, he regarded himself as a father. After that 
he created the fathers (pitris). That constitutes the 
fatherhood of the fathers. Having created the fathers, 
Muir, 0. S. T.. i. !). f Ibi.lJ. 17. 
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he reflectcfl. After that ho created men. That con- 
stitutes the manhood of men. He who knows the 
manhood of men hccomcs intelligent. To him, when he 
was creating men, day appeared in the heavens. After 
that ho created tlie gods.’' * 

The “Satapatha Brrdimana” relates the creation of 
men and animals. '' Prajapati was formerly this 
(universe) only. Tie desired, 'Let me create food, and 
Ije propagated.’ He forme<l animals from his breaths, 
a man from his soul, a hoi-se from his eye, a bull 
from his breath, a sheep fj-om his ear, a goat from his 
voice. Since ho formed animals from his breaths, there- 
fore men say, ‘ The breaths arc animals.’ The soul is 
tlie first of breaths. Since he formed a man from his 
soul, therefoi'e they say, ' Man is the first of the animals 
and the strongest.’ The soul is all the breaths ; for all 
the breaths depend upon tlie soul. Since he formed 
man from his soul, therefore they say, 'Man is all th(j 
animals; ’ for all these are man’s.” f 

In anotliei* passage this Bj-ahmana gives f[uite a 
difierciit account. Purusha, as the soul of the universe, 
was alone. Hence “he did not enjoy happiness. He 
desired a second. lie caused this same self to fall 
asunder into two parts. Thence arose a husband and 
wife. From them men were born. She rellected, ' How 
does he, after having produced me from himself, cohabit 
with me ? Ah ! let me disappear ! ’ She became a cow, 
and the other a bull ; from them kine were produced. 
The one became a marc, the other a stallion; the one 
a shc-ass, the other a male-ass. From them the class 
of animals with undivided hoofs were produced. The 
one became a shc-goat, the other a hc-goat ; the one an 
ewe, the other a ram. From them goats and sheep were 
“ Muir, (). S. T.,i. 21}. f Ibid.,!. 24. 
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produced. In tliis inanner pairs of all creatures what- 
soever, down to ants, were created.” ^ 

Again, this Brahinana says, “ Ih’ajfipati created living 
hoings. From his upper vital airs he created the gods ; 
from his lower vital airs, mortal creatures.” f 

Manus account of the creation most probably follows 
the preceding one in order of time ; and it will be noticed 
that he has developed some germs of thought expressed 
there. “He (the self-existent) having felt desire, and 
willing to create various living beings from his own 
body, first created the waters, and threw into them a 
seed. That seed became a golden egg, of lustre e(pial 
to the Sun ; in it he himself was born as Brahma, the 
parent of all the world. The waters are called narah, 
for they arc sprung from Nara; and as they were his 
first sphere of motion (ayana, Lr. path), he is therefore 
called Nriniyana. Produced from the im])erceptible, 
eternal, existent and non-existent cause, that male 
(purusha) is celebrated in the world as Brahma. After 
dwelling for a year in the egg, the glorious being, by 
his own contemplation, split in twain. . . . Having 
divided his own body into two parts, the lord (Brahma) 
became, with the half a male, and with the half a female ; 
and in her he created Viraj. Know, 0 most excellent 
twice-born men, that 1, whom that male Viraj himself 
created, am the creator of all this world.” 

The Puranas enter very minutely into the details of 
the creation. It is one of the specified topics of which 
a Pui aiia ought to treat. The first book of the “ Vishnu 
Purana ” is largely filled with the accounts of this work. 
In his preface I to the translation of the “Vishnu 
Purana/ Wilson says : “ The first book of the six into 

Muir, 0. S. T., i. 20. t “ \'islinu Parruia/’ p. 31. 

X Ibkl., p. 3i). 
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wliicli the work is divided is occupied cliiefly with the 
details of creation, primary and secondary; the first 
explaining how the universe proceeds from Prakriti, or 
eternal crude matter ; the second, in what manner tlie 
forms of things are developed from the elementary 
substance previously evolved, or liow tliey reafipear after 
their temporary destruction. Both these creations are 
periodical, but the termination of the first occurs only 
at the end of tlie life of Brahma ; when not only all the 
gods and other forms are annihilated, but the elements 
are again merged into primary substance; besides which 
one only spiritual being exists: the latter takes place 
at the end of cvciy Kalpa, a day of Brahma, and affects 
only the forms of inferior creatures and lower worlds, 
leaving the substance of the universe entire, and sages 
and gods unharmed.” 

The account in the V^ishnu Purana ” was, according 
to that authority, ‘'originally imparted by the great 
father of all (Drahnifi) in answer to the questions of 
-Daksha and other venerable sages, and repeated by them 
to Parukutsa, a king who reigned on the banks of the 
Narmada,” * “ Wlio can describe him who is not to be 

appi’ehended by the senses? Tie is Brahma, supremo, 
lord, eternal, unborn, imperishable. He then existed in 
the form of Puriisha and of Kiila. Purusha (Spirit) is 
the first form of the supremo ; next proceeded two other 
forms, the discreet and indiscreet ; and Jvala (time) was 
the last. These four — Ihadhana (piimary or crude 
matter), Purusha (Spirit), Vyakta (visible substance), 
and Krda (time) — in their due proportions, are the causes 
of the production of the ])henomena of creation, pre- 
servation, and destruction. The supreme Brahma, the 
supreme soul, the substance of the world, the lord of all 
* “ Vishnu ruruiia,’’ p. \). 
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creatures, the universal soul, the supreme ruler Hari 
(Vishnu), of his own will having entered into matter and 
spirit, agitated the mutable and immutable principles, 
tlie season of creation having arrived, in the same manner 
as fragrance affects the mind from its proximity merely, 
and not from any immediate operation upon mind itself ; 
so the supreme influenced the elements of creation.” 

After giving an account of the creation, or rather the 
evolution of the elements, the “ Vishnu Ihirfma ” t goes 
on to say : “ Then (the elements) ether, air, light, water 
and earth, severally united with the properties of sound, 
and the rest existed as distinguishable according to their 
c[ualitics as soothing, terrific, or stupefying; but 
[lossessing various energies, and being unconnected, they 
could not without combination create living beings, not 
having blended with each other. Having combined, 
therefore, with one another, they assumed, through their 
mutual association, the character of one mass of entire 
unity ; and from the direction of spirit, with the 
acfpuescence of the indiscreet princi[)le, intellect, and 
the rest, to the gross elements inclusive, formed an egg, 
which gradually expanded like a bubble of water. This 
vast egg, compounded of the elements, and resting on 
the waters, was the excellent natural abode of Vishnu 
in the form of Brahmfi; and there Vishnu, the lord of 
the universe, whose essence is inscrutable, assumed a 
perceptible form, and even he himself abided in it in 
the character of Erahimi. Its womb, vast as the 
mountain Meru, was composed of the mountains; and 
the mighty oceans were the waters that filled its cavity. 
In that egg were the continents and seas and mountains, 
the planets and divisions of the universe, the gods, 
demons, and mankind. 

* ‘‘ Vishmi ruiana,” p. 13. t 18. 
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“ Affecting then the quality of activity, Hari the lord 
of all, himself becoming Ih’ahmii, engaged in the creation 
of the universe. Yislmu, with the quality of goodness 
and of immeasurable power, preserves created things 
through successive ages, until the close of the period 
termed a Kalpa ; when the same mighty deity, invested 
with the quality of darkness, assumes the awful form 
of Rudra, and swallows up the universe. Having thus 
devoured all things, and converted the world into one 
vast ocean, the supreme reposes upon his mighty serpent 
couch amidst the deep : he awakes after a season, ami 
again, as Brahma, becomes the author of creation.” 

The Purana next gives an account of the creation in 
the present Kalpa or age. This is a secondary creation, 
for water and the earth also are already in existence; 
it is not creation properly speaking, but the change of 
pre-existing matter into their present forms. Vishnu 
knew that the earth lay hidden in the waters; ho, 
therefore, assuming the form of a boar,* raised it upon 
his tusks. 

In answer to a request for a full account of the 
creation of gods and other beings, the following passages f 
occur: — “Created beings, although they are destroyed 
(in their original forms) at the periods of dissolution, 
yet, being affected by the good or evil acts of former 
existence, are never exempted from their consequences ; 
and when Brahma creates the world anew, they arc the 
progeny of his will, in the fourfold condition of gods, 
men, animals, and inanimate things. Brahma then, being 
desirous of creating the four orders of beings — termed 
gods, demons, progenitors, and men — collected his mind 
into itself. 

“Whilst thus concentrated, the quality of darkness 
* See anic^ p. 144. t “ Vishnu PuiTina,” p. 39. 
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pervaded liis body, and thence the demons (the asiiras) 
were first born, issuing from his thigh. Brahma then 
abandoned that form which was composed of the rudi- 
ment of darkness, and which, being deserted by him, 
became nighfc. Continuing to create, but assuming a 
different shape, he experienced pleasure, and thence from 
his mouth proceeded the gods. The form abandoned by 
liim became day, in which the good quality predomi- 
nates; and hence by day the gods are most powerful, 
and by night the demons. He next adopted another 
person (form) in whicli the rudiment of good men also 
prevailed ; and thinking of himself as the father of tlie 
world, the progenitors (or Pitris) were born from Ids 
side. The body, when ho abandoned it, became tlie 
Sandhya, or evening twiliglit. Brahma then assumed 
anotlier person, pervaded by the (piality of foulness ; and 
from this, men in whom foulness (or passion) predomi- 
nates, were produced. Quickly abandoning that body, 
it became the dawn. At the appearance of this light of 
day men feel most vigour; whilst the progenitors are 
most powerful in the evening. 

“Next from Brahma, in a form composed of the 
quality of foulness, was produced hunger, of whom 
anger was born; and the god put forth in darkness 
beings emaciated with hunger, of hideous aspect and 
with long beards. These beings hastened to the deity. 
Such of them as exclaimed, ‘ Oh, preserve us,’ were thence 
called Rakshasas (from Raksha, to preserve); others 
who cried out, ‘ Let us eat,’ were denominated from that 
expression Yakshas (from Yaksha, to cat). Beholding 
them so disgusting, the hairs of Brahma were shrivelled 
up, and first falling from his head were again renewed 
upon it ; from their falling they became serpents, called 
Sarpa (Srip, to creep), from their creeping, and Abi 
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(from Ha, to abandon), because they had deserted the 
head. The creator of tlic world, being incensed, then 
created fierce beings, who were denominated goblins, 
bhutas, malignant fiends, and eiiters of ficsh. The Gand- 
harvas (choristers) were next born: imbibing melody, 
drinking of the goddess of speech, they were born, and 
hence their appellation. 

“The divine Brahma, influenced by their material 
energies, having created these beings, made others of 
his own will. Birds he formed from his vital vigour ; 
sheep from his heart; goats from his mouth; kine from 
his belly and sides; and horses, elephants, sarabhas, 
gayals, deer, camels, mules, antelo])es, and other animals 
from his feet : whilst from the hairs of his body sprang 
herbs, roots, and fruits.” In tliis manner all things arc 
said to have sprung from Brahma; they were with him 
in the egg : hence this is an account of evolution, rather 
than of creation. The creation of man, as divided into 
four castes, is described in this Puriina, in similar terms 
to those in Manu. 

Following this is the account of the mind-born 
sons of Brahma— Bhrigu, Daksha, and others — nine in 
number, who became the progenitors of men.^ Next 
“ Brahma created himself as Manu Swayambhu, born of, 
and identical with, his original self, for the protection 
of created beings : and the female portion of himself he 
constituted Satarilpa, whom austerity purified from tlie 
sin (forbidden nuptials), and whom the divine Manu 
Swayambhu took to wife.” After this follows a long 
account of the descendants of these mind-born sons ; and 
it is then shown how by the production of the amrita at 
the churning of the ocean the gods obtained immortality, 
and the work of creation for this age was complete. 

See part iii. chap. i. 
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With some variations this is the story of the creation 
as told in the Puranas. In some, greater prominence is 
given to parts that are only lightly toiiclicd upon in this 
account ; whilst other incidents arc more fully described 
here than in the other Puranas. 




( 3S3 ) 


CHAPTER X. 

THE PHUANIC DIVISIONS OE TIME. 

IfiK three main divisions of time employed in the 
Hindu Scriptures are YuOAS, Manvantauas, and 
Kalpas,* These will now be described. 

There are four Yugas, which together extend to 
12,000 divine years. Their respective duration is as 
follows : — 

The Krita Yuga = 4,800 divine years. 

The Treta Yuga = 3,600 „ „ 

The Dvapara Yuga = 2,400 „ 

The Kali Yuga = 1,200 „ „ 

“ One year of mortals is equal to one day of the 
gods.” As SCO is taken as the number of days in 
the year — 

The Krita Yuga = 4,800 x 360 -■= 1,728,000 years of mortals. 

The Treta Yuga = 3,600 x 360 = 1,296,000 „ „ 

The Dvapara Yuga = 2,400 x 360 = 864,000 „ 

The Kali Yuga = 1,200 x 360 = 432,000 „ „ 

One Mahayuga, or Great Age, including the four lesser 
Yugas, therefore, being 12,000 divine years = 4,320,000 
years of mortals. “ A thousand such Mahay ugas are a 

* See “ Vishnu Purana,” book i. chap, iii., and book vi. chap. i. 
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day of Brahinfi/’ and his nights arc of equal duration ; 
a Kdljia, therefore, or Day of Brahma extends over 
4.820,000,000 ordinary years. “ Within each Kalpa 14 
Manus reign ; a Manvantara, or period of a Manu, there- 
fore, is consequently one-fourteenth part of a Kalpa, or 
day of Brahma. 

“ In the present Kalpa, six Manus, of whom Swyam- 
bhuva was the first, have already passed away; the 
present being Vaivasata. In each Manvantara (period 
of a Manu), seven Rishis, certain deities, an Indra and a 
Manu, and the kings, his sons, are created and perish. 
A thousand systems of the four Yugas occur coinci- 
dentally with these fourteen Manvantaras, and con- 
sc(piently about 71 systems of four Yugas elapse during 
each Manvantara, and measure the lives of the Manus 
and the deities of the period. At the close of this day 
of Brahma, a collapse of the universe takes place, 
which lasts through a night of Brahma, equal in 
duration to his day, during which period the worlds 
are converted into one great ocean, when the lotus-born 
god (Brahma), expanded by his deglutition of the 
universe, and contemplated by the Yogis and gods in 
Janaloka, sleeps on the serpent Sesha. At the end of 
that night he awakes and creates anew. 

“ A year of Brahma is composed of the proper number 
of sucli days and nights, and a hundred of such years 
constitute his whole life. The period of his life is called 
Para, and the half of it Fararddha, or the half of a 
Para, One Pararddha, or half of Brahma's existence, 
has now expired, terminating with the great Kalpa 
called the Padma Kalpa. The now existing Kalpa, or 
day of Brahma, called Yaiaha (or that of the boar), is 
the first of the second Pararddha of Brahma’s existence. 
The dissolution which occiu*s at the end of each Kalpa, 
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or day of Brahma, is called nahnittiha, incidental, 
occasional, or contingent.” * 

The dissolution of existing beings is of three kinds : 
“ incidental, elemental, and absolute.” f The first is 
nalmiUiht, occasional, incidental, or Bnlhinya, as occa- 
sioned by the intervals of Brahmas days ; the destruction 
of creatures, though not of the substance of the world, 
occurring during the night. The second is the general 
resolution of the elements into their primitive source, or 
Prakriti, the Pisikritika destruction, and occurs at the 
end of Brahma’s life. The third, the absolute, or final, 
Alyantika, is individual annihilation, Moksha, exemption 
for over from future existence. 

The process of destruction is described ns follows : — 

“ At the end of a thousand periods of four ages the 
earth is for the most part exhausted. A total death 
then ensues, which lasts a hundred years, and in con- 
se({uence of the failure of food all beings become 
languid and exanimate, and at last entirely perish. The 
eternal Vishnu then assumes the character of Rudra, the 
destroyer, and descends to reunite all his creatures with 
liiiuself. He enters into the seven rays of the sun, 
drinks up all the waters of the globe, and causes all 
moisture whatever, in living bodies or in the soil, to 
evaporate, thus drying up the whole earth. The seas, 
the rivers, the mountain-torrents, and springs are all 
exhaled, and so are all the waters of Patfila, the regions 
below the earth. 

“Thus fed, through liis intervention, with abundant 
moisture, the seven solar rays dilate to seven suns, whose 
radiance glows above, below, and on every side, and sets 
the three worlds and Pa tala on fire. The three worlds, 
consumed by those suns, become rugged and deformed 

* Muir, 0. S. T., i. 45. t ‘‘ Vishnu Purana,” p. G30, note. 
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throughout the whole extent of tlieir mountains, rivers, 
and seas ; and the earth, bare of verdure and destitute of 
moisture, alone remains, resembling in appearance the 
back of a tortoise. The destroyer of all things, Hari, in 
the form of Eudra, who is the Harne of time, becomes 
the scorching breath of the serpent Sesha, and thereby 
reduces Patala to ashes. The great fire, when it has 
burnt all the divisions of Patiila, proceeds to the earth 
and consumes it also. A vast whirlpool of eddying fiame 
then spreads to the region of the atmosphere and the 
sphere of the gods, and wraps them in ruin. The three 
spheres show like a frying-pan amidst the surrounding 
liames, that prey upon all movable or stationary things. 
The inhabitants of the two upper spheres, having dis- 
charged their functions, and being annoyed by the heat, 
I’emove to the sphere above, or Maharloka. When that 
becomes heated, its tenants, who after the full period of 
their stay, are desirous of ascending to higher regions, 
depart for the J analoka.” * 

The “ Vayu Parana” f gives more explicit teaching on 
this subject. 

“ Those sainted mortals who have diligently wor- 
shipped Vishnu and are distinguished for piety, abide at 
the time of dissolution in Maharloka, with the Pitris, the 
Manus, the seven Rishis, the various orders of celestial 
spirits and the gods. These, when the heat of the fiames 
that destroy the world reaches to Maharloka, repair to 
Janaloka in their subtle forms, destined to become re- 
embodied in similar capacities as their former, when the 
world is renewed, at the beginning of the succeeding 
Kalpa. This continues throughout the life of Brahma ; 
at the expiration of his life all are destroyed ; but those 
who have then attained a residence in the Brahmaloka, 

t Ibid., p. 032, note. 


“ Vishnu Parana,” p. 631. 
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by having identified themselves in spirit with the 
Supreme, are finally resolved into the sole existing 
Brahma.’’ 

The “ Vishnu Purfina ” continues as follows : Janfird- 
dana, in the person of Rudra, having consumed the whole 
world, breathes forth heavy clouds. Mighty in size, and 
loud in thunder, they fill all space. Showering down 
torrents of water, these clouds quench the dreadful fires 
which involve the three worlds, and then they rain 
uninterruptedly for a hundred years and deluge the 
whole world. Pouring down in drops as large as dice, 
these rains overspread the earth, and fill the middle 
region and inundate heaven. The world is now en- 
veloped in darkness, and all things, animate and in- 
animate, having perished, the clouds continue to pour 
down their waters for more than a hundred years.” 

The four Yugas mentioned above — viz. the Krita, 
Tretii, Dvapara, and Kali — have characteristic (pialities. 
The Krita is the golden, and Kali the iron age. Tlie 
Mahribhfiratat gives these characteristics very distinctly, 
llanumfin, the monkey -god, is the speaker, describing 
the four ages to Bhiraasena, one of the Pandus. 

“ The Krita is that age in which righteousness is 
eternal. In the time of that most excellent of Yugas 
(everything) had been done (Krita), and nothing (re- 
mained) to be done. Duties did not then languish, nor 
did the people decline. Afterwards through (the iri- 
iluence of) time, this Yuga fell into a state of inferiority. 
In that age there were neither gods, Danavas, Gandharvas, 
Yakshasas, Rakshasas, nor Pannagas; no buying and 
selling went on, no efforts were made by men ; the fruit 
(of the earth was obtained) by their mere wish ; 
righteousness and abandonment of the world (prevailed). 

t Muir, 0. S. ^r., i 1 U. 


* Page 033. 
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No disease or decline of the organs of sense arose through 
the influence of age ; there was no malice, weeping, pride, 
or deceit ; no contention, no hatred, cruelty, fear, affliction, 
jealousy, or envy. Hence the Supreme Brahma was 
the transcendent resort of these Yogins. Then Narayana, 
the soul of all beings, was white. In that age were born 
creatures devoted to their duties. They were alike in 
the object of their trust, in observance, and in their 
knowledge. At that period the castes, alike in their 
functions, fulfilled their duties, were unceasingly devoted 
to one deity, and used one formula (mantra), one rule, 
and one rite. They had but one Veda. 

“ Understand now the Trcta, in which sacriflce coin- 
mcnced, righteousness decreased by a fourtli, Vishnu 
became rod ; and men adhered to truth, and were devoted 
to a righteousness dependent on ceremonies. Then 
sacrifices prevailed, with holy arts and a variety of rites. 
In the Tretil men acted with an object in view, seeking 
after reward for their rites and their gifts, and no longer 
disposed to austerities, and to liberality from (a simple 
feeling of) duty. In this age, however, they were 
devoted to their own duties and to religious ceremonies. 

“ In the Dvfipara age lighteousness was diminished 
by two quarters, Vishnu became yellow, and the Veda 
fourfold. Some studied four Vedas, some three, others 
two, and some none at all. The scriptures being thus 
divided, ceremonies were celebrated in a great variety of 
ways; and the people, being occupied with austerity 
and the bestowal of gifts, became full of passion (mjasl). 
Owing to ignorance of the one Veda, Vedas were multi- 
plied. And now from the decline of goodness (Sdttva), 
few only adhered to truth. When men had fallen away 
from goodness, many diseases, desires, and calamities, 
caused by destiny, assailed them, by which they were 
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severely afflicted, and driven to practise austerities. 
Others, desiring enjoyments and heavenly bliss, ottered 
sacrifices. Thus, when they had reached the Dvfipara, 
men declined through unrightcoiisncss. 

“In the Kali, righteousness remained to the extent 
of one-fourth only. Arrived in that age of darkness, 
Vishnu became black ; practices enjoined by the Vedas, 
works of righteousness, and rites of sacrifices ceased. 
Calamities, diseases, fatigue, faults, such as anger, etc., 
distresses, anxiety, hunger, fear, prevailed. As the ages 
revolve, righteousness again declines; when this takes 
place, the people also decline. When they decay, tlie 
impulses which actuate them also decay. The practices 
generated by this declension of the Yugas frustrate 
men’s aims. Such is the Kali Yuga, which has existed 
for a short time. Those who are long-lived act in 
conformity with the character of the age.” In the 
“ Bhishinaparvan ” there is a paragraph in which it is 
said that “Four thousand years arc specified as the 
duration of life in the Krita Yuga, three thousand in 
the Ib’eta, and two thousand form the period at present 
established on earth in the Dvapara. There is no lixed 
measure in the Tishya (Kali).” * 

It should be noticed that the immense <luration of the 
ages as quoted above from the “Vishnu Purana” is 
peculiar to the Puranas. In the text of the Mahabharata 
“no mention is made of the years comprising the 
different Yugas being divine years” f though the earlier 
books certainly favour far more extravagant notions of 
chronology than those which Western nations accept. 

It is interesting to notice that in the account of the 
Krita Yuga, or Age of Righteousness, it is said that the 
castes were alike in their functions. This must evidently 

* Muir, 0. S. T., i. MH. t i. 1 
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mean that the modern caste distinctions did not then 
exist, and that all were devoted to the worship of one 
deity with one rule and one rite, evidently pointing 
to the time when their forefathers were monotheists. 
And in the judgment of the writer this happy condition 
was in the age of which the prevailing characteristic 
was righteousness. 
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THE INFERIOR DEITIES. 

(CHAPTER L 

THE DIVINE lUSllIS. 

1. J>HIIIGIT. 

“ When Eialuiiri wished to populate tlio world, he 
created mind-born sons, like himself; viz. Jlhrigu, 
Piilastya, Pulalia, Kratu, Angiras, Marichi, ])ak8ha, Atri, 
and Vasishtha : these arc the nine P>rahmris or Brahma- 
rishis celebrated in the Puvanas.’’* Originally seven 
only were mentioned in the Malifibharata ; but the lists 
found in different parts of that Epic do not agree with 
each other. These seven are supposed to be visible in 
the Great Bear, as their wives shine in the Pleiades. 
These Bj’ahmarishis are also called Prajapatis (lords 
of offspring), Brahmaputras (sons of Brahma), and 
Brahmanas. The “ Vishnu Purana ” teaches that Bhrigu 
married his niece Khyati, a daughter of Daksha, who 
bore to him Sri or Lakshmi ; but as it was the common 
belief that she was one of the products of the churning 
of the ocean, the reciter of the Purana is asked to explain 
this discrepan-jy. The substance of his answer was, that 

“ Vishmi Piiraiiii,” ji. UK 
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“ of gods, animals, and man, Hari is all that is called 
male, Lakshmi is all that is termed female.” 

In his account of the creation, Manu mentions ten 
Maharishis as having been created by himself, one of 
whom is Bhrigu, who in his turn created seven other 
Manus, from whom all that is has sprung.* The Malnb 
bharata says : “ Six great Rishis are known as the mind- 
born sons of Brahma ; ” but Bhrigu is not named amongst 
them. Ill another passage it describes him as a son of 
Varuna, but Brahma is there identified with Varuna. 
At a sacrifice at which Brahma officiated, a portion of 
Varuna was thrown into the sacrificial fire, whence there 
arose three men endowed with bodies. Bhrigu sprang 
first from hhrik (the blazing of the fire), Angiras from 
the cinders, and Kavi from a heap of ashes. The god 
called Mahadeva, Varuna, and Pavana, claimed these 
three as his own. Agni and Brahma also claimed them.f 
It was agreed that Bhrigu was Varuna^s son. Agni 
received Angiras, and Brahma took Kavi. In another 
part of that poem it is said, “ We have heard that the 
great and venerable Rishi Bhrigu was produced by 
Brahma from fire at the sacrifice of Varuna.” j: The 
“Bhagavata Puraiia” says that “he sprang from the 
skin of the Creator;” and the Mahabharata, in another 
verse, declares that “ the venerable Bhrigu, having split 
Brahma’s heart, issued forth.” 

At the great sacrifice of Daksha, to which Siva was 
not invited, Bhrigu officiated as priest; and because 
he reviled that god and his followers, and justified 
Daksha in slighting him, he suffered the loss of his 
beard. 

The Mahiibharata gives a legend of Bhrigu cursing 
Indra. The Indra of that age, named Nahusha, being 
>Muir, 0. S. T., i. .3G. t i. 4k>. f Ibid. 
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filled with pride, lost the benefit of his previous good 
works, and in liis ])resumption caused the Rishis to 
carry him about. When it came to Agastya’s turn to 
carry him, Ehrigu said to him, “ Why do we submit 
to the insults of tliis wicked king of the gods ? ” 
Agastya replied that none of the Rishis had cursed 
Nahusha, because ho had received as a boon the power 
to subject to his service any on wdiom ho fixed liis eye ; 
but that at the same time ho was quite ready to act 
upon any suggestion Bhrigu might make. Bhrigu then 
told him that he had been sent by Brahiiifi to take 
vengeance on Nahusha, who would that very day attach 
Agastya to his car and kick him ; but incensed at this 
insult, he (Bhrigu) would by a curse condemn the 
oppressor to become a serpent. 

The mighty Nahusha summoned Agastya from the 
banks of the Sarasvati to carry liim. The glorious 
Bhrigu then said to Maitravarum (Agastya), “Close 
thy eyes, whilst I enter into the knot of thy hair ! ’’ 
With the view of overthrowing the king, Bhrigu hid 
himself in the hair of Agastya, who then stood motion- 
less as a stock. Nahusha came to Agastya, when the 
sage desired to be attached to the vehicle, and agreed to 
carry the king of the gods wherever he pleased. Nahusha 
attached him, but Bhrigu did not venture to look at 
him, knowing his power of subduing by a glance. 
Agastya kept his temper ; even when urged by a goad, 
he remained unmoved. The king at last kicked him ; 
then Bhrigu, invisible in the hair of Agastya, became 
enraged, and violently cursed him : “ Since, fool, thou 
hast in thine anger smitten the great Muni on the head 
witli thy foot, therefore become a serpent, and fall 
swiftly to the earth.” * Thus cursed, Nahusha fell to 

* Muir, 0. H. T., i. 314. 
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the eartli ; liacl the sage been seen by Indra, he would 
have been unable to punish the oppressor. 

Bhrigu on another occasion cursed Agni. TheMahab- 
harata says : — A woman named Puloma was betrothed 
to a demon; Bhrigu, seeing her beauty, married her 
according to Vedic rites, and carried her off secretly. 
The demon, by the aid of Agni, discovered the bride’s 
hiding-place, and took her away to his homo. For 
rendering tlie demon this assistance, Bhrigu, cursing 
Agni, said, “ From this day, you shall eat everything.” 
Agni asked Bhrigu why he had cursed him, seeing that 
by speaking the truth he had simply done his duty; 
and reminded him that ^‘when a person is asked a 
(question, and intentionally speaks what is false, he, 
with seven preceding and seven succeeding generations, 
is cast into hell ; and that he who withholds information 
is equally guilty.” He goes on to say, “I, too, can 
curse, but respecting Brahmans restrain my anger. I 
am really the mouth of the gods and ancestors. When 
(jlil is offered to them, they partake of it through me as 
their mouth ; how then can I be said to eat everything ? ” 
Bhrigu hearing this consented to modify his curse, by 
saying that, as the Sun by his light and heat purifies 
all nature, so Agni should purify all that passed through 
him.” 

Bhrigu is said to have performed a most wonderful 
deed; the transforming of a Kshattriya king into a 
Bnihman. The Mahabharata * gives the following 
account of this unique work : — “ Divodasa, King of Kasi 
(Benares), was attacked by the sons of Vitahavya, and 
all his family slain in battle. The afflicted monarch 
therefore resorted to the sage Bharadvaja, who performed 
for him a sacrifice, in consequence of which a son named 

Muir, 0. S. T., i. 220. 
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Pratardana was bom to him. Pratardana, becoming an 
accomplished warrior, was sent by his father to take 
vengeance on the Vitahavyas. Vitahavya had now to 
fly to another sage, Bhrigu, who promised his protection. 
The avenger Pratardana, however, followed, and de- 
manded that the refugee should be given up. Bhrigu, 
the most eminent of religious men, filled with com- 
passion, said, ‘ There is no Kshattriya here ; all these 
are Biahmans.’ Hearing this true assertion of Bhrigu, 
Pratardana was glad, and, gently touching the sage’s feet, 
re-joined, ‘ Even thus, 0 glorious saint, I have gained my 
object, for I have compelled this king to relinquish 
his caste.’ This Vitiihavya, by the mere word of Blirigu, 
became a Bnihman Rishi, and an uttercr of the Vedas.” 

The names of nineteen Bhrigus are given in the 
“Matsya Purana,” who are said to bo composers of 
hymns; Bhrigu himself being one of the narrators of 
the Mahabhfirata. Professor Roth * speaks of the 
Bhrigus as a class of mythological beings, who belonged 
to the aerial or middle class of gods. They were the 
discoverers of fire, and then brought it to men. He adds 
that the race has a connection with history, as one of the 
chief Brahmanical families bears the name, and allusions 
are made to the fact in the hymns of the Rig- Veda. 

In the Ramayana there are not many references to 
Bhrigu ; he is there called a Maharishi ; and Rama is 
induced to slay a female demon by the remembrance 
that Vishnu slew Brigu’s wife when she aspired to 
Indra’s throne. He is the saint whom the childless 
wives of Sagar worshipped in order to obtain a son; 
and he gave to one lady one, to the other sixty thousand. 
Parasurama was one of his most illustrious descendants. 


3Iuir, O. S. T., i. 442. 
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2. PULASTYA. 

Pulastya, another of Brahmas mind-born sons, is 
reverenced because it was through him that the Puranas 
were made known to men. The reason of his being 
regarded as the Revealer of Scripture is taught in the 
‘'Vishnu Puriina,” * where the narrator Paiasara, in 
answer to a question of his disciple Maitreya, says; 
“You recall to my mind what was of old narrated by 
my father’s father, Vasishtha. I had heard that my 
father had been devoured by a Rakshas, employed by 
Visvamitra : violent anger seized me, and I commenced 
a sacrifice for the destruction of the Rtikshasas ; hundreds 
of them wore reduced to ashes by the rite, when, as they 
were about to be entirely extirpated, my grandfather 
Vasishtha thus spake to me: ‘Enough, my child; let 
thy wrath be appeased ; the Rakshasas are not culpable : 
thy father’s death was the work of destiny.’ ” 

Parasara ceased from his sacrifice, and his grandfather 
was pleased ; then Pulastya coming said to him : “ Since, 
in the violence of animosity, you have listened to the 
words of your progenitor, and exercised clemency, you 
shall become learned in every science. Since you have 
forborne, even though incensed, to destroy my posterity, 
I will bestow on you another boon ; you shall become 
the author of a summary of the Puranas, shall know 
the true nature of the deities, and your understanding 
through my favour shall be perfect and free from 
doubts.” Parasara relates the Purana as told him 
formerly “ by Vasishtha and the wise Pulastya.” 

Pulastya married Prithi, a daughter of Daksha, by 
whom he had a son, the sago Agastya ; the Bhagavata 
Page 4. 
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calls his wife Havisbliu, whose sons were Agasfcya and 
Visravas, the father of Kuvera, Ravana, and other 
Rakshasas. 

The reason of Parasara’s attack upon the Rfikshasas 
is given in a legend in the Mahubharata. King Kalnia- 
shapada, meeting with Sakti (Parasara’s father) in a 
narrow path in a forest, wished liim to get out of his 
way. This the sage refused to do ; whereupon the king 
thrashed him witli his wliip; in return Sakti cursed 
him, and ho became a cannibal Rfikshas. When in 
this form, the king killed and ate Sakti and all the 
other sons of Vasishtha. Sakti s wife being pregnant 
at the time of his death, Parasara was born soon after 
and brought up with his grandfather. When he grew 
up, he commenced the slaughter of the Rakshasas, but 
was restrained by Vasishtha, Pulastya, and others. 

;3. PULAHA. 

This Rishi docs not figure largely in Hindu myth- 
ology. Ho married a daughter of Haksha named Kshamu 
(Patience), by whom he had three sons. 

4. Kratu. 

Kratu is no more widely known than Pulaha. Ho 
married Sannati (Humility), another daughter of 
Haksha, by whom he had “ sixty thousand Bfilakhilyas, 
pigmy sages no bigger than the joint of the thumb ; 
chaste, pious, and resplendent as the rays of the sun.” * 

5. Angjras. 

Angiras is famed as the author of several hymns 
of Rig-Veda. Ho first married Smriti (Memory), by 

■* Vihlmii Puruna,’’ p. 83. 
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whom he had four daughters, and afterwards he mari’icd 
Swaddlia (Oblation) and Sati, also Daksha’s daughters. 
His so-called daughters, the Pratyangirasa Richas, arc 
thirty-five verses addressed to presiding divinities. There 
is some ambiguity in the use of his name; it comes from 
the same root as Agni, of which deity it is used as an 
epithet ; it is also used of Agni*s father, and is the name 
of a son of Agneya, Agni s daughter. Angiras is sup- 
posed to have been associated with Bhi igu in introducing 
fire-worship into India. 

G. Mauichi. 

Marichi is better known through his descendants than 
from any work of his own, his most illustrious child 
being Kasyapa, as a son of whom Vishnu came, in his 
incarnation as a dwarf. Amongst Kasyapa’s thirteen 
wives were Diti and Aditi, who by him became the 
mothers of gods. “ There were twelve celebrated deities 
in a former age called Tushitas, who, on the approach 
of the pi’csent period, or during the reign of the last 
Manu Chakshusa, said amongst themselves, ‘Come, let 
us quickly enter into the womb of Aditi, that we may 
be born in the next Manvantai*a, for thereby wo shall 
again enjoy the rank of gods. Accordingly they were 
born the sons of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi by 
Aditi; thence named the twelve Adityas, whose names 
were Vishnu, Sakra, Aryaman, Hhuti, Tvastri, Pushan, 
Vivasvat, Savitri, Mitra, Varuna, Ansa, and Bhaga.” * 

An explanation of the fact that gods undergo suc- 
cessive births is found in the “ Vayu Pur ana.” In the 
beginning of the Kalpa, twelve gods, named Jayas, were 
created by Brahma as his deputies and assistants in 

“ Vishnu Piiruiia,” p. 122. 
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creation. They, lost in meditation, neglected his com- 
mands, on which he declared that they should be reborn 
in each Manvantara until the seventh."^ The writer of 
the Vishnu Purana ” tries to explain this fact : These 
classes of divinities arc born again at the end of a 
thousand ages according to their own pleasure, and their 
appearance and disappearance are spoken of as a birth 
and death; but they exist age after age in the same 
manner as tlie sun sets and rises again.” 

Jly his wife Diti, Kasyapa had two sons, Hiranya- 
kasipu and Hiranyaksha, wlmm Vishnu, here said to 
be the son of her sister Aditi, became incarnate to 
destroy ; these mortal enemies were therefore cousins. 

7 . Atri. 

Atri was the author of many Vedic hymns, especially 
those ‘'praising Agni, Indra, the Asvins, and the Viswa- 
dcvas.” He married Anasfiya, who bore him Durvasas, 
the sage who was slighted by Indra. Soma, the muon, 
is said to proceed from the eyes of his father Atri. 

When this sage and his wife were old, they received 
a visit at their hermitage from Rama, Sita, and Laksh- 
man, who were then wandering from place to place — 

“ lie caiiio to Atri’s pure retreat, 

Paid reverence to Jiis holy feet, 

And from the saint sucli welcome won 
As a fond father gives his son.” f 

Atri, in introducing his wife to his illustrious guests, 
thus describes her — 

“ Ten tliousand years this vohiress, bent 
On sternest rites of penance, spent ; 


* Page 12:3. 
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She, wlien the clouds withheld their rain, 
And drought ten yeare consumed the plain. 
Caused grateful roots and fruits to grow 
And ordered Gangfi here to flow ; 

So from their cares the saints she freed, 

Nor let these checks their rites impede. 

Slie wroiiglit in heaven’s behalf, and made 
Ten nights of one, the gods to aid.” 


Ana&fiya then joins with her husband in welcoming 
the exiles to their hermitage, and, delighted with the 
princess, tells her to ask a boon. As, however, Sitti 
appeared to want nothing particular, the aged saint 
said — 


“ My gift to-day 

Thy sweet contentment shall repay : 
Accept this precious robe to wear, 

Of heavenly fabric, rich and rare ; 

These gems thy limbs to ornament, 

Tin's precious balsam sweet of scent. 

0 ^laithil darne ! this gift of mine 
Shall make thy limbs with beauty shine. 
And, breathing o’er thy frame, dispense 
Its pure and lasting influence. 

This balsam, on thy fair limbs spread, 
New radiance on thy lord shall shed, 

As Lakshmi’s beauty lends a grace 
To Vishnu’s own celestial face.” t 


8. Daksha. 

Daksha, the father of Uma, the consort of Siva, has 
attained pre-eminence amongst his brethren largely 
through the greatness of his son-in-law. He, too, is a 
mind-born son of Brahma; or, according to other 
accounts, sprang from the thumb of his father, He is 


Grifliths’s “Kamiiyana,” ii. 473. 
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one of the chief Prajapatis. Before speaking of Daksha, 
as the term Prajapati is of frequent occurrence, it will 
not be out of place here to describe the position of these 
beings. 

The term Prajapati means a lord of creatures; the 
Prajapatis, therefore, are regarded as the progenitors of 
mankind. The word is used in much the same manner 



as Patriarch in the Christian Scriptures. Sometimes 
Brahma alone is intended by the term Prajapati ; he is 
the lord of creatures ; sometimes it is employed for the 
first-formed men from whom the human race sprang. 
The word was originally employed as an epithet of 
Savitri and Soma, as well as of Hiranyagarbha, or 
Brahma. It afterwards, however, came to denote a 
separate deity, who appears in three places in the 
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Rig- Veda. Prajapati is sometimes identified with the 
universe, and described (in the same way as Brahma, 
or entity, or non -entity in other places) as having alone 
existed in the beginning, as the source out of which 
creation was evolved : e.g. Prajapati was this universe ; 
Vach was a second to him. Slie became pregnant, she 
departed from him, she produced these creatures. She 
again entered into Prajapati.'* * At the same time he 
is “ sometimes described as a secondary or subordinate 
deity, and treated as one of thirty-three deities.” 

By the time Manu wrote, creation had come to be 
regarded as the special work of Brahma, hence the term 
Prajapati is applied to him in the Dharmasastra, and in 
the later writings it is given to those who sprang from 
him, and carried on his work of populating the world. 

The Mababharatat gives two distinct accounts of the 
origin of Daksha : — ‘^Daksha, the glorious Rishi, 
tranquil in spirit, and great in austere fervour, sprang 
from the right thumb of Brahma. From the left thumb 
sprang the great Muni's wife, by whom he begot fifty 
daughters.” Born with all splendour, like that of the 
great Rishis, the ten sons of Prachetas (another Praja- 
pati) are reputed to have been virtuous and holy, and 
by them the glorious beings (trees, plants, etc.), were 
formerly burnt up by fire springing Irom their mouth. 
From them was born Daksha Piachetasa; and from 
Daksha, the parent of the world, (were produced) these 
creatures. Cohabiting with Virini, the Muni Daksha 
begat a thousand sons like himself, famous for their 
religious observances.'* In the Ilarivansa, Vishnu is 
identified with Daksha. At the end of a thousand 
Yugas the Biahmans of a previous ago, '‘perfect in 
knowledge and contemplation, became involved in the 

Muir, O. S. T., V. .3!K). f Ibid. i. 224. 
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dissolution of tlie world. Then Vishnu, sprung from 
Brahmca, removed beyond the sphere of sense, absorbed 
in contemplation, became the Prajjipati Daksha, and 
formed numerous creatures.” ^ 

Fuller particulars of Daksha's origin we find in the 
“ Vishnu Purana.” f “ From Brahma, continuing to 
meditate, were born mind-engendered progeny, with 
forms and faculties derived from his corporeal nature, 
embodied spirits produced from the person of that all- 
wise deity. But as they did not multiply themselves, 
Brahma created other mind-born sons like himself, viz. 
Bhrigu, etc. Considerable variety prevails in this list 
of Prajri[)atis, but the variations are of the nature of 
additions made to an apparently original enumeration 
of but seven, whose names generally occur. The names 
mentioned in all the Puianas make up altogether seven- 
teen. The simple statement that the first Prajapatis 
sprang from the mind or will of Brahma has not con- 
tented the depraved taste of the mystics, and in some 
of the Puianas, as the Bhagavata, Vayu and Linga, they 
are said to be derived from the body of their progenitor; 
Bhrigu from his skin, Marichi from his mind, Atri from 
his eyes, Angiras from his mouth, Pulastya from his 
ear, Pulaha from his navel, Kratu from his hand, 
Vasishtha from his breath, Daksha from his thumb, 
and Narada from his lips. They do not exactly agree, 
however, in the [description of the places’) whence these 
beings proceed.” J 

The “Vishnu Purana” § also speaks of Daksha as a 
son of the Prachetasas, and gets over the difficulty by 
the statement that he was born first as a son of Brahma, 
and afterwards as the son of the Piacdietasas. These 

* Mnir, 0. S. T., i. 153. f Page 40. 
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progenitors of Daksha were the sons of a mighty 
patriarch named Prachinaverhis, so called “from his 
placing upon the earth the sacred grass pointing to the 
East.” At tlic termination of a season of rigid penance, 
he married Savarna, the daughter of the ocean, who had 
by him ten sons, styled Prachetasas, who were skilled 
in military science ; “ they all observed the same duties, 
])ractiscd religious austerities, and remained immersed 
in the bed of the sea for ten thousand years.” The 
reason for this prolonged penance was the fact that their 
father had been enjoined by Brahma to increase the 
liuman family. In harmony witli his promise of 
obedience, he told his sons that the pcrfoVmance of 
severe penance was the best way of fuHilling Brahma’s 
order; “for whoever worships Vishnu, the bestower of 
good, attains undoubtedly the object of his desires : 
there is no other mode.” 

As tlie sons were immersed in the ocean, intent on the 
worsliip of Vishnu, that deity appeared to them, and, 
hearing tlieir request, said, “Keceivo the boon you have 
desired ; for I, the giver of good, am content with you.” 
Whilst the Prachetasas were absorbed in their devotions, 
“the trees grew and overshadowed the unprotected 
earth, the people perished, the winds could not blow, 
the sky was shut out from view by the boughs, and 
mankind unable to labour for ten thousand years. When 
the sages saw this, wind (which tore up the trees) and 
flames (which then consumed them) issued from their 
mouths, and the forests were soon cleared away. Soma, 
the sovereign of the vegetable world, seeing nearly all 
the trees destroyed, went to the patriarchs and said, 

‘ Restrain your indignation, and listen to me. I will 
make an alliance between you and the trees. Prescient 
of futurity, I have nourished this maiden, the daughter 
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o£ the woods. She is called Marisha, and, as yonr bride, 
she shall be the multiplier of the race of Druva. From 
a portion of your and my lustre the patriarch Daksha 
shall be born, who, endowed with a part of me and 
composed of your vigour, shall be resplendent as fire, 
and shall multiply the human race/ 

Soma then informs the brothers respecting Marisha s 
origin. There was formerly a sage named Kandu, 
eminent in wisdom and austeiity, on the banks of the 
Comati, Indra sent the nymph Pramlocha to divert 
the sage from his devotions : they lived together for 150 
years, during which time the Muni was given up to 
pleasure. The nymph at the close of tliis jDcriod asked 
leave to depart, but the Muni entreated her to continue 
with him. And though at the end of several centuries 
slie preferred the same request, again and again she was 
asked to remain. 

“ On one occasion, as the sage was going forth from 
their cottage in a great hurry, the nymph asked where 
he was going. ‘The day,’ he replied, ‘is drawing fast 
to a close. 1 must perform the Sandhya woi'ship, or a 
duty will be neglected.’ The nymph smiled mirthfully 
as she rejoined, ‘ Why do you talk, grave sir, of this 
day drawing to a close ; your day is a day of many 
years, a day that must be a marvel to all : ex[)lain what 
this means.’ The Muni said, ‘ Fair maiden, you came 
to the river-side at dawn. I beheld you tlien, and 
you entered the hermitage. It is now the revolution of 
evening, and the day is gone. What is the meaning 
of this laughter ? Tell me the truth.’ Pramlocha 
answered, ‘You say rightly, venerable Prfdmian, that 
I came hither at morning dawn, but several hundred 
years have passed since the time of my arrival. This 
is the truth.’ ” She informed him that they had lived 
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to^’cthor nine liumlred and seven years, six months, and 
three da3’s. The Muni sees now that the nymph must 
have been sent by Indra purposely to interrupt his 
devotions, and deprive him of the divine knowledge he 
had desired. And though very angry with her at first, 
he bids her depart in peace, as he says, '' The sin is 
wholly mine.’* 

“Thus addressed by the Muni, Pramlocha stood 
trembling, whilst big drops of perspiration started from 
every pore, till he angrily cried to her, ‘ llegone, begone ! * 
She then, reproached by him, went forth from his 
dwelling, and, passing through the air, wiped the 
pers[)iration from her person with the leaves of the 
trees. The nymph went from tree to tree, and as with 
dusky shoots that crowned their summits she dried her 
limbs, which were covered with moisture, the child she 
had conceived by the Rishi came forth from the pores 
of her skin in drops of perspiration. The trees received 
the living dews, and the winds collected them into one 
mass. ‘ This,’ said Soma, ' I matured by my rays, and 
gradually it increased in size, till the exhalation that 
had rested on the tree-tops became the lovel}^ girl named 
Mfirishri. The trees will give her to you, Prachetasas ; 
let your indignation be appeased. She is the progeny 
of Kandu, the child of Pramlocha, the nursling of the 
trees, the daughter of the wind and moon.’ ” 

Soma then informs the Prachetasas that Marisha, in 
her previous birth, was the widow of a prince, but left 
childless. She therefore earnestly worshipped Vishnu, 
who told her to desire some boon. She replied, “ I pray 
thee that in succeeding births I may have honourable 
husbands, and a son equal to a patiiarch among 
men, .... and may I be born out of the ordinary 
course.” Vishnu promised her: “In another life jmu 
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shall have ten husbands of mighty prowess, and 
renowned for glorious acts ; and you shall have a son 
magnanimous and valiant, distinguished by the rank 
of a patriarch, from whom the various races of men 
shall multiply, and by whose posterity the universe 
shall be filled. You, virtuous lady, shall be of marvellous 
birth, and delighting the hearts of men.” Thus having 
spoken, the deity disappeared, and Soma informs his 
hearers that it was this princess who was born as 
M arisha. 

“ Soma having concluded, the Prachetasas took 
Mfirisha, as he had enjoined them, righteously to wife, 
relinguishing their indignation against the trees, and 
upon her they begot the eminent patriarch Daksha, who 
had (in a former life) been born as the son of Brahma. 
This great sage, for the furtherance of creation and the 
increase of mankind, created progeny. Obeying the 
command of Brahma, he made movable and immovable 
things, the bipeds and quadrupeds, and subsequently by 
his will gave birth to females, ten of whom he bestowed 
on Dharma, thirteen on Kasyapa, and twenty-seven, 
who regulate the course of time, on Soma (the moon). 
Of these the gods, the Titans, the snake gods, cattle and 
birds, the singers and dancers of the courts of heaven, 
the s})irits of evil and other beings, were born. From 
that period forward living creatures were engendered 
in an ordinary manner ; before the time of Daksha, tliey 
were variously propagated by the will, by sight, by 
touch, and by the influence of religious austerities by 
devout sages and holy saints.” 

Daksha’s first attempts at populating the world wore 
unsuccessful. A thousand sons were born to him by 
Asikni,but these were induced by Niirada not to propagate 
offspiing. A thousand other sons by the same wife were 
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born, who also were advised by ISTarada not to be 
troubled with children. The Prajapati, incensed, cursed 
Nfirada, and proceeded to create sixty daughters by 
Asikiii, whom he gave to various husbands, by whom 
they had children. At length, when a time of peace and 
prosperity prevailed on the earth, and the gods had 
tlieir proper places assigned to them, to Daksha was 
given the position as chief of the Prajapatis — progenitors 
of mankind. 

In the account of Siva it was noticed that as a 
punishment for the insults Daksha had offered to his 
illustrious son-in-law, the great god clianged his head 
for that of a goat ; a perpetual sign of his ignorance and 
stupidity. 


9. Vaslshtjia. 

\"asislitha, together with Pulastya, is said to have 
narrated the Vishnu Purana,’' and he, too, is believed 
to have been the writer of many of the Vcdic hymns. 
It was he who allayed the anger of Parasara when that 
sago was about to extirpate the Eiikshas race, because 
one of their kings had slain his fatlier. He is said to 
have been tlio Yyasa, or arranger of the Vedas, in the 
Dvjipara Ago; this work of arranging having a different 
agent in each age. 

Vasishtha served as the family priest of several kings. 
One of these, named Saudasa, when out hunting, seeing 
a couple of tigers, shot one of them with an arrow. It 
happened that these tigers were really Rakshasas, for, 
as the one shot by Saudasa was dying, it assumed a 
fiendish shape; the other, threatening vengeance, dis- 
appeared. N(jt long after this, as the king was engaged 
in a sacrifice, Vasishtha being out of the room, the 
Krdvshas who escaped, a.ssuming the form of Vasishtha, 
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came to the king and said, “Now that the sacrifice is 
ended, give me something to eat ; let it be cooked, and 
I will presently return.’* The Rakshas next transformed 
himself into the cook, and, having prepared a dish of 
human flesh, brought it to the king. When the real Muni 
entered, the king offered him the dish ; but ho discovered, 
by the force of meditation, that it was human flesh that 
was presented to him. Indignant at the insult, cursing 
the king, he said, “Your appetite shall be excited by 
similar food to that now offered me.” Tlie king was 
astonished at this outburst of anger, and Yasishtha, 
seeing this, by further meditation, discovered the whole 
trick ; but as he could not entirely recall the effects of his 
curse, he modified it so that it was to work for twelve 
years only.* It was this same king who was cursed 
by Vasishtha’s son Sakti to become a Rakshas, and who, 
in that state, devoured the sage that cursed him. 

Yasishtha also cursed a king named Nimi. As the 
king was about to commence a sacrifice that was to 
continue for a thousand years, he asked Yasishtha to 
officiate as priest; but the Muni being engaged in a 
similar work for Indra, he coujd not do so for the next 
five hundred years. The king proceeded with his 
sacrifice, engaging Gautama as priest. As soon as his 
engagement was over with Indra, the sage, coming to 
conduct Nimi’s sacrifice, found another priest had been 
appointed. He was so angry that, cursing tlie king, 
he declared that he should cease to exist in a bodily 
form. On learning what was done, the king in return 
pronounced a similar curse upon the sage. Both took 
effect; but as Yasishtha s spirit became united to the 
spirits of Mitra and Yaruna, when these deities were 
smitten with the beauty of the nymph Urvasi, the 
* “ Yishiiu Parana," p. 381. 
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spirit of the sage fell from them, and he became again 
incorporated through her. ^ A verse in the Rig-Yeda 
ascribes Vasishtha*s birth to Mitra and Vanina, in 
harmony with the legend just quoted: “Thou, 0 
Vasishtha, art a son of Mitra and Varuna, born a 
Brahman from the soul of Urvasi. All the gods placed 
in the vessel thee — the drop whicli liad fallen through 
divine contemplation.” 

There arc several stories of quarrels between this sage 
and Visvamitra, who was anxious to obtain the position 
of priest to Saudasa, which was held by Vasishtha. At 
another time, when he was priest to Harischandra, he 
was so greatly incensed at the treatment the king had 
received at Visvamitra’s hands that he cursed him, and 
he became a crane. His rival returned the compliment, 
and he too became a bird. In this form the sages fought 
so violently that it was necessary for Brahma to pacify 
them. The real cause of all this unpleasantness was the 
fact that Visvamitra was a Kshattriya by birth, who, by 
j)enance and various rites, had obtained admission into 
the Brahmanical caste. Previous to his exaltation he 
was a king. Being desirous of obtaining a wonderful 
cow that belonged to Vasishtha, which had the power 
to grant whatever her oAvner desired, as he could not 
overcome the Brahmans, owing to their superhuman 
power, he first sought to raise himself to equality with 
them, and at length his efforts were crowned with success. 


10. Narada. 

Narada's name is not found in the list of Brahma’s 
sons in the “Vishnu Parana,” yet he is generally regarded 


“ Visliiiu Punina,” p. 388. 
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as one, though, according to some authorities, he had a 
different origin. He is the messenger of the gods, and 
is often described as imparting information that was 
only known to them. It was he who persuaded ilie sons 
of Daksha not to beget offspring, and who was cursed 
for his interference ; it was he who informed Kansa of 
the approaching birth of Krishna, which led that king 
to slay the children of Vasudeva : hence his common 
name is Kalikaraka, the strife-maker, and in modern 
plays he is introduced as a spy and marplot. The name 
Niirada is frequently employed as a term of abuse. It 
is used to describe a quarrelsome, meddling person. 

“A distinguished son of Brahma, named Narada, whose 
actions are the subject of a Purana, bears a strong resem- 
blance to Hei'ines or Mercury. He was a wise legislator, 
groat in arts and arms, an eloc^uent messenger of the 
gods, either to one another or to favoured mortals, and 
a musician of exquisite skill. His inventing the vlna^ 
or Indian lute, is thus described in the poem entitled 
'Magha:’ ‘Narada sat watching from time to time his 
large vina, which, by the impulse of the breeze, yielded 
notes that pierced successively tlie regions of his car, and 
proceeded by musical intervals.’ Tlie Law Tract, sup- 
posed to have been revealed by Narada, is at this hour 
cited by Pundits, and we cannot therefore believe him 
to have been the patron of thieves, though an innocent 
theft of Krishna’s cattle, by way of putting his divinity 
to the test, he strangely imputed, in the ‘Bhagavata 
Purana,’ to his father Brahma.” 

The accounts of Narada’s origin vary considerably. 
According to the Bhagavata, he was the third incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. Manu declares that he was one of the 
Maharishis whom he created at the beginning of the 
* Sir W. Joia*s, “ Asiatic Rcsoarulies,” i. 204. 
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age. Moor"'' quotes as follows: “Brahuui said, ‘Rise 
up, Rudra, and form man to govern the world.’ Rudra 
obeyed ; but the men he made were fiercer than tigers, 
having nothing but the destructive quality in their 
composition. Anger was their only passion. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra then joined their ditierent powers, 
and created ten men whose names were Narada,” etc. 
The Siva Purana” teaches that Narada sprang from the 
thigh of his father: ‘‘Brahma, in view of peopling tlie 
world, produced four beings, who, being refractory, 
caused their parent to weep. To comfort him, Siva, 
in the character of Rudra, issued from a fold in his 
forehead, wdth five heads and ten arms, and, endowing 
Brahma with additional might, he (Brahma) produced 
Bhrigu and the seven Rishis, and after tliat Narada 
from his thigh.” f 

In another birth Narada was the son of KasyapaJ 
and a daughter of Daksha. Daksha was greatly incensed 
when he dissuaded the Prajapati’s sons from peopling 
the world, and declared that he should not have a 
resting-place ; lienee his wandering nature. 

On one occasion Narada was cursed by his own lather, 
and he in return cursed Brahma. “ Bralima exhorted 
his son Narada to take a wife, and assist in peopling 
the world. Narada, who was a votary of Krishna, 
becomes angry, affirms that devotion to that god is the 
sole way to attain felicity, and denounces his father as 
an erring instructor. Brahinii, in reply, curses Narada, 
and dooms him to a life of sensuality, and subjection to 
women. Narada pays back the imprecation as follows : 

‘ Wretch ! become no object of adoration : how shall any 

* “ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 91. 

t Ibid., p. 78. 

X “ Vishnu PuiTiua,” p. 118. 
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one be devoted to the forms of thy worship ? Thou 
shalt without doubt lust after her who is no fit object 
of thy desires!* Through this curse of Narada, the 
creator of the world ceased to be an object of worship. 
Beholding the beauty of his daughter, he ran after her, 
Narada, having made obeisance to his lotus-born father, 
forsook his Brahmanical body, and became a Gandharva,* 
a chorister of Indra’s heaven.’* 

In the Mahabharata, Narada figures as a religious 
teacher; and in the “ Uttara K5lnda**of the Ramayana 
is a specimen of his teaching.! A Brahman, carrying 
the dead body of his son, came to the door of Rama’s 
palace at Ayodha ; and bewailing his loss, as he himself 
was unconscious of any fault, he believed it to be owing 
to some misconduct on the part of the king. Rama 
summoned his councillors, when the divine sago Narada 
spoke as follows : “ Hear, 0 king, how the boy’s untimely 
death occurred ; and, liaving heard the truth regarding 
what ought to be done, do it.** The story, briefly told, 
is as follows : “ A presumptuous Sudra, paying no regard 
to the fact that during the age in whicli he lived the 
prerogative of practising self-mortification had not 
descended to the humble class to which he belonged, 
had been guilty of seeking to secure a store of religious 
merit by its exercise. Riima, after considerable search, 
comes upon a person who was engaged in the manner 
described by Narada. The Sudra avows his caste, and 
liis desire to conquer for himself the rank of a god, 
by the self-mortification he was undergoing. Rama 
instantly cuts off the offender’s head ; the gods applaud 
the deed, and, having been encouraged by them to ask 
a boon, Rama requests that the Bnihman’s boy may be 

* “Narada Pancliaratna,” Muir, 0. S, T., prefare, iv. p. (5. 

t Ibid. 1. 117. 

2 C 
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resuscitated. Ho is informed that he was restored to 
life the very moment that the Sudra was slain.” 

Nfirada was the friend and companion of Krishna, and 
was lamed for liis musical talents, but, becoming pre- 
sumptuous on account of tliem, he emulated the divine 
strains of Krishna, who severely punished him for his 
presumj)tion hy placing his vina in the paws of a bear, 
wlien it emitted sounds far sweeter than those of the 
minstrelsy of the mortified musician. Krishna played 
many practical jokes on his friend ; on one occasion he 
went so far as to metamorphose him into a woman.* 
Great honour is given to Nfirada because he is said to 
have revealed to Valmiki the Kfimfiyana,” which opens 
as follows : — 

“ To sainted Narad, prince of llio.se 
Whoso lore in words of wisdom hows, 

Whose constant care and clucf delis^lds 
W'^erc scripture and ascetic lites, 

The good Valmiki, first and best 
Of hermit saints, these words addressed : 

‘ In all the world, T pray thee, who 
Is virtuous, heroic, true ? 

Firm in his vows, of grateful mind, 

^Po every creature good and kind ? 

Founteous and holy, just and wise. 

Alone most fair to all mcirs eyes ? 

* » * * 

Grant, saint divine, the boon I ask. 

For thee, I ween, an easy bisk, 

To whom the power is given to know 
If such a man breathes here below.’ 

Then Narad, clear before whose eye 
The present, past, and future lie. 

Made ready answer ! ” f 


* Moor, “ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 205. 
f Grifiiths’s “ Pamayana,” i. 3. 
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Narada proceeds to narrate the life of Rama to 
Valmiki, who feels that the task of writing down what 
was told him is too great a work for his powers, 
until Brahma himself appears, and encourages him to 
proceed — 

“ Then come, 0 best of seers, relate 
The life of llfima, good and great ; 

The tale that saintly Narad told 
In all its glorious length unfold/’ * 

* (hihiths’s “ llamriyana,” i. 22, 
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CHAPTER II. 

KUVERA. 

Kuvera, the god of riches, does not occupy a very con- 
spicuous position in the mythology of the Hindus. No 
images or pictures of him are to he had, though he is 
frequently referred to in the Hamayana as the lord of 
gold and wealth. “Brahma had a mental son named 
Pulastya, who again had a mental son named Gaviputra 
Yaisravana (Kuvera). The latter deserted his father, 
and went to Brahma, who as a reward made him im- 
mortal, and appointed him to be the god of riches, with 
Lanka for his capital, and the car Pushpaka for his 
vehicle.* This car was of immense size, and moved at 
its owner’s will at a marvellous speed ; Ravana took it 
by force from Kuvera, at whose death it was restored by 
Rama to its original possessor. 

“ Pulastya being incensed at this desertion (of his son 
Kuvera) reproduced the half of himself in the form of 
Vaisravas, who looked upon Vaisravana with indigna- 
tion. The latter strove to pacify his father, and with 
this view gave him three elegant Rakshasis to attend on 
him : Pushpotkata, who had two sons, Ravana and 
Kumbhakarna ; Malini, who bore Vibhishana ; and Raka, 
who bore Khara and Suparnakha. These sons were all 

* “ Maliabharata : ” Muir, 0. S. T., iv. 481. 
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valiant, skilled in the Vedas and observers of religious 
rites, but, perceiving the prosperity of Vaisravana, were 
filled with jealousy. Excepting Khara and Suparnakha, 
they began to practise austerities to propitiate Brahma, 
and at the end of a thousand years Ravana cut off his 
own liead and threw it as an oblation into the fire. 
Brahma appeared to put a stop to their austerities, and 
to offer them boons (except that of immortality). He 
ordained that Ravana should have heads and shapes at 
will and be invincible, except by men; that Kumbha- 
karna should enjoy a long sleep. Having obtained these 
powers, Ravana expelled Vaisravana from Lanka. Ku- 
vera retired to Gandamardana. Ravana having been 
installed as king, and begun to exercise his power 
tyrannically, the Rishis resort to Jh-ahirui, who promises 
that, as Ravana could not be killed by gods or asuras, 
the four-armed Vishnu, the chief of warriors, should by 
his (Brahma’s) appointment descend to earth for his 
destruction.” * 

The Ramayana (IJttara Kanda) f makes Kuvera the 
grandson, not the son, of Pulastya. In the Krita Yuga 
the pious Pulastya, being teased with the singing and 
dancing of different damsels, proclaimed that any one of 
them whom ho saw near his hermitage should become 
a mother. This threat had not been heard by the 
daughter of Trinavindu, who came near the hermitage, 
and incurred Pulastya’s threatened punishment. Her 
father, on learning her condition, gave her as wife to 
Pulastya, and she bore him a son named Visravas ; who, 
becoming a sage, married a daughter of the Muni Bha- 
radvaja, whose son Brahma named Vaisravana (Kuvera). 
He performed austerities for thousands of years, and 
received as a boon from Brahma that he should be the 
* Mnir, 0. S. T., v. 483. f Ibid., iv. 488. 
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god of riches, and one of the guardians of the world. At 
the suggestion of his father Yisravas, he took possession 
of Lanka for his abode, which was formerly built by 
Visvakarma for the Rakshasas, who through fear of 
Vishnu had recently forsaken it. 

A Rakshas prince named Sumali, who had been driven 
to Piitala, happening to visit the earth, saw Kuvera 
travelling in his chariot to visit his father. This leads 
him to devise a plan by which he might regain his 
former position. He sends his daughter Kaikasi to woo 
Yisravas ; she is kindly received and becomes the 
mother of Ravana, Kumbhakarna, Suparnakha and 
Vibhishana. When Kaikasi saw the splendour of Ku- 
vera, she urges Ravana to resemble him in' glory ; who, 
in order to effect this, undergoes most severe austerities 
for a thousand years, when Brahma grants him as a boon 
invincibility against all beings more powerful than men, 
and other gifts. Kuvera on Ravana’s demand yields the 
city of Lanka. 

It was noticed above that Kuvera was one of the 
guardians of the world ; these are commonly said to be 
four in number. Rama mentions their names : 

“ May he wliosc luinds the thunder wield [Indra], 

Be in the ]^]ast thy guard and shield : 

May Yama’s care the South befriend, 

And Vanina’s arm the West defend ; 

And let Kuvera, Lord of Gold, 

The North with firm protection hold.” * 

When eight guardians are spoken of, the additional four 
are these: Agni has charge of the South-East, Surya 
of the South-West, Soma of the North-East, and Yayu 
of the North-West. 


Griffiths’s “Ramuyana,” ii. 20. 
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Kuvera is called the King of tlie Yaksliasas — savage 
beings who, because the iriomcnt they were born said, 
''Let us eat,” were called Yakshasas. These beings 
were ever on the watch for prey, and ate those they 
slew in battle. 

Throughout the Eaniayana there are brief references 
to Kuvera as the giver of riches, and also to the beauty 
of his palace and gardens. Thus Bharadvaja the sage, 
desirous of giving Rama and Lakshman a fitting recep- 
tion, said — 

Hero let Kuvera’s garden rise, 

Which far in Northern Kuril lies ; 

For leaves let cloth and gems entwiiK', 

And let its fruit ho nymphs divine.” 

Ilis garden is a place " where the inhabitants enjoy a 
natural perfection, attended with complete happiness, 
obtained without exertion. There is there no vicissi- 
tude, nor decrepitude, nor death, nor fear ; no distinction 
of virtue and vice, none of the inequalities denoted by 
the words ' best,’ ‘ worst,’ ^i-nd ' intermediate,’ nor any 
change resulting from the succession of the four Yugas. 
There is neither grief, weariness, anxiety, hunger, nor 
fear. The people live in perfect health, free from every 
suffering, for ten or twelve thousand years.” t 
Sugriva was sending forth his armies to search for Sita, 
he thus speaks of this garden to Satabal, the leader of 
the army of the North — 

“ Pursue your onward way, and haste 
Through the dire horrors of the waste, 

Until triumphant with delight 
You reach Kailasa’s glittering height. 


* Gritliths’s “Ivamfiyana,” ii. 358. 
t “Bhagavata Purruia;” ISluir, 0. 8. T., i. 192. 
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There stands a palace decked with gold, 

F or King Knvera wrought of old, 

A home the heavenly artist planned, 

And fashioned with his cunning hand. 

There lotuses adorn the Hood 

With full-hlown tlow’or and opening hud, 

Where swans and mallards float, and gay 
Apsarasas * come down to play. 

Tlicre King Vaisravan’s self, the lord 
By all the universe adored, 

Who golden gifts to mortals sends. 

Lives with the Guhyakas,f his friends.” J 

As Hfiina and Laksliman were wandering in the 
forest, they wore attacked by a giant named Yiiadha; 
but as they could not slay him with their weapons, they 
buried him alive, and as a result he regained his proper 
form. Formerly Kuvera had cursed him, for “loving 
Rambha’s charms too well,” to assume the hideous form 
in which Rama mot with him, and the only relief 
Kuvera would give him was — 

“ When rtiinni, Dasaratha’s son. 

Destroys thee, and the fight is won, 

Thy proper shape once more assume, 

And heaven again shall give thee room.” § 

When Ravana had risen to the summit of his power, 
he made the gods perform various oflices in his house : 
thus Indra prepared garlands, Agni was his cook, Surya 
gave light by day and Chandra by night, and Kuvera 
became his cash-keeper. 

Kuvera married Yakshi or Charvi; and two of his 
sons, through a curse of the sage Narada, became trees, 
in which condition they remained until Krishna, when 


* Nymidis of Paradise. f Guardians of treasures. 

J Griffiths’s “Bamayana,” iv. ‘21. § Thid., iii. 14. 
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an infant, uprooted them. Narada met with them in 
a forest, bathing with their wives, in a state of intoxica- 
tion. The wives, ashamed of themselves, fell at Narada^s 
feet and sought for pardon ; but as their husbands dis- 
regarded the presence of the sage, they suffered the full 
effects of his curse. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE -DEMIGODS OF THE KAMA YANA. 

1. SUGKIVA. 

Over the mighty leaders of the Monkey army associated 
with Rama in the destruction of Ravana was King 
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incarnate as Rama, asked the gods to — 
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“ i\[.‘iko helps, in war to lend him aid, 

In forms that change at will arrayed, 

Of wizard skill and hero might, 

Oiitstrippers of the wind in flight,” * 

they consented, and " begot in countless swarms brave 
sons disguised in sjdvan forms.’* Of Suo-riva it is 
said— 

“ That noblest fire. 

The Sim, was great Sngriva’s sire.” f 

When Ruma finds this King of the Monkeys, he was 
an exile, having been driven from his throne by his 
brother Bali. Kabandha, a giant slain by Rama, gives 
the following description of the king to the wandering 
hero : — 

‘‘ 0 hiiina, hear my words and seek 
Sngriva, for of him I speak, 
llis brother Ihili, Iiidra’s son, 

Expelled him, when the fight he won. 

With four great chieftains, faithful still, 
lie dwells on liishyamika’s hill. 

♦ » ♦ ♦ 

Lord of tlie Vaiiars, just and true, 

Strong, very glorious, bright to view, 

Unmatched in counsel, firm and meek, 

Bound by each word his lips may apeak. 

Good, splendid, mighty, bold and brave, 

Wise in each plan to guide and save, 
llis brother, fired by lust of sway, 

Drove forth the king in woods to stray ; 

In all thy search for Sita, he 
Thy ready friend and help will be.” j; 

Rama discovers his retreat, hears the story of his 
wrongs, promises to slay Bali, the usurper, and assist 
Sugriva to regain his throne; Sugriva on his part 

* Griffiths’o “ Ramayana,” i. 02. f Ibid., i. Oil. 

t Ibid., in. 337. 
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solemnly promises to aid Rama in liis search and to 
enable him to release Sita from Havanas bonds. Rama 
very soon fulfds his part of the compact. He marches 
with Siigriva and the others to Bali’s city; Sugriva 
challenges Bali to fight, and just as he is getting the 
worst of it, Riima lets i\y his arrow, which gives Bfili his 
mortal wound. Ere this chief dies, he strongly reproves 
Rama for slaying one who had never harmed him and 
for slaying him too in a secret and cowardly manner. 
He asks — 

“ What fame, from one thou liast not slain 
In fi’ont of h.attle, const thou gain, 

Whoso secret hand has laid me low, 

AVhen madly figliting with my foe ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

I held that tliou wouldst surely scorn 
'To strike me as I fought my foe, 

And thought not of a stranger’s blow. 

Ihit now tliine evil licart is shown, 

A yawning well, with grass o’ergrown. 

Idiou woarest virtue’s badge,* but guile 
And meanest sin thy soul defile.” f 

Rama reminds Bali that Fate had ordained his dealli, 
against which it was useless to contend, with which 
statement Bfdi agrees, and, withdrawing his unkind 
words, asks for Rama’s forgiveness. 

On the death of Bali, Sugriva is again installed as 
King of the Vanars, and Riima gives him four months 
for the enjoyment of his long-lost wife and kingdom. 
At its expiration, as Sugriva appeared to be so absorbed 
with pleasure as to forget his engagement to assist Rama, 
Lakshman reminds him of his duty in no measured terms. 
At length the order is given to collect the forces. An 
army of monkeys, bears, etc., goes forth in search of Sitii, 

t Grifliths’s “ Rrimriyuiia,” iv. 91. 
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who, it is discovered, is somewhere in the southern 
district over which Hanuman is supposed to rule, who 
after diligent inquiry learns her whereabouts. The 
army marches to the seashore ; a bridge connecting the 
island of Lanka (Ceylon) with the mainland is erected 
by Nala, and the attacking army surrounds the city. 
No sooner were they in sight of the city of the foe 
than 

“ Up sprang Sngriva from the ground, 

And readied the turret at a bound. 

Unterrified the Vfinar stood, 

And wroth, with wondrous liardiliood, 

The king in bitter words addressed, 

And thus his scorn and liate expressed : 

‘ King of the giant race, in me 
Tlie friend and slave of llama sec. 

Lord of the world, he gives mo power 
To smite thee in thy fenced tower.’ 

While through the air his challoiige rang, 

At Ravaii’s face the Vanar sprang, 

Snatched from his head the kingly erown, 

And dashed it in his fury down. 

Straight at his foe the giant flew, 

Ilis mighty arms around him threw, 

With strength resistless swung him round, 

And dashed him panting to the ground. 

Unharmed amid the storm of blows, 

Swift to his feet Sugriva rose. 

Again in furious fight they met ; 

With streams of blood their limbs were wet, 

Each grasping his opponent’s waist.” * 

They continue to fight with uncertain result until 
Havana calls to his aid his magical arts — 

“ But brave Sugriva, swift to know 
The guileful puipose of his foe, 


GrilTiths’s “ Ramayana,” v. 121. 
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Gained with lii'lit leap the upper air, 

And breath, and strengtli, and spirit tliere ; 

Tlien, joyous as for victory won, 
llcturncd to Ragliii’s royal son,” * 

In the course of the great fight, a giant named 
Kurnhhakarna, a brother of Riivana, came forth from 
the city and did great execution amongst the Vanar host, 
devouring his victims as fast as they were slain, though 
they were numbered by thousands. Some idea of the 
size of this monster may be gained from the fact that 

“ There was no respite then, no pause : 

Fast gaped and closed his hell-like Jaws : 

Yet prisoned in that gloomy cave, 

Some Vanars still their lives could save ; 

Some tlu’ough his nostrils found a way, 

Some through his ears rcsought the day.” t 

Brdi’s son Angad tried to rally the Vanar host, but he 
was soon dashed senseless on the ground.*’ Hanumfin 
liad already been severely wounded by the monster. 
And now he attacks KSugriva, who hurled a hill at 
him, but 

“ The giant’s chest the stroke repelled.” f 

This compliment the monster returns by throwing his 
spear, which Hanuman caught as it flew, and broke it 
across his knee. Then 

‘‘ At Sugriva’s head he sent 
A peak from Lanka’s mountain rent. 

The rushing mass no might could stay : 

Siigriva fell, and senseless lay. 

The giant stooped his foe to seize. 

And bore him thence, as bears the breeze 
A cloud in autumn through the sky.”§ 


t Ibid., V. 197. 
§ Ibid., V. 109. 


Griffiths’s “ Ramayana,” v. 122. 
t Ibid., V. 108. 
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The giant enters Lanka with his captive, and is greatly 
lauded by the people ; but his triumph was of short 
duration, for 

“ By slow degrees the Vfiiiars’ lord 
Felt life^ and sense, and strength restored. 

He heard the giant’s joyfnl boast : 

Ho thought upon his Vanar host. 

His teeth and feet ho fiercely plied, 

And bit and rent the giant’s side, 

Who, mad witli pain and smeared with gore, 

Hurled to the ground the load he bore. 

Begardless of a storm of blows. 

Swift to the sky the Vanar rose. 

Then lightly, like a flying ball. 

High overleapt the city wall.” * 

Lakshman tried to slay this monster; but it was left for 
Lama to finish the work, whose arrows cut off limb after 
limb, and at last severed head from body. After his 
death, two brothers, Nikumbha and Kumbha, came forth 
to do battle for their chief. Sugriva seized Kumbha 
and hurled him into the sea ; on his reaching the shore 
he struck Sugriva such a blow on his chest that ho 
broke his own wrist with the shock. Sugriva returned 
the blow by another beneath the neck, which proved 
fatal. His brother now attacked Sugriva; 

“ And red with fury flashed his eye. 

He dashed with mighty sway and swing 
His axe against the Vilnar king ; 

But shattered on that living rock. 

It split in fragments at the shock. 

Sugriva, rising to the blow, 

liaised his huge hand and smote his foe, 

And in the dust the giant lay, 

Gasping in blood his soul away.” f 


* Grifliths’s ‘‘ Ram.ayana,” v. 199. 


t Ibid., V. 229. 
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Sugriva and his heroic army continued faithful to their 
king’s promise until Rama’s victory was won, though 
death had considerably thinned their ranks; but this 
loss was made good as, in answer to Rama’s prayer, 
Yaina gave up the whole of the Vanars who had died in 
the struggle. When Rama was about to return home 
in the magic car, Sugriva asked that he and the Viinar 
chiefs might accompany him to his capital. Their 
request being granted, they took part in the installation of 
Rama as king, and received from that grateful monarch 
rich presents as a reward for their faithful service. 

2. HanumJvn. 

Hanuman, on the whole the most useful of the Monkey 
leaders of the expedition to Ceylon, was the son of Vayu, 
by a Vanar or monkey mother. His birth is thus 
described — 

“ An Apsaran, the fiiirest foiiiul 
Of nymplis, for heavenly charms renowjied, 

Sweet Ihinjikasthalii, became 
A noble Vanar’s wedded dame. 

Her heavenly title heard no more, 

Anjana was the name she bore, 

When, cursed by gods, from heaven she fell, 

In Vanar form on earth to dwell. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ + 

In youthful beauty wondrous fair, 

A crown of flowers about her hair. 

In silken robes of richest dye, 

She roamed the hills that kiss the sky. 

Once in her tinted garments dressed, 

She stood upon the mountain crest. 

The god of wind beside her came, 

And breathed upon the lovely dame ; 

And as he fanned her robe aside, 

The wondrous beauty that he eyed, 

2 D 
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In rounded lines of breast and limb, 

And neck and shoulders, ravished him, 

And captured by her peerless charms, 
lie strained her in his amorous arms. 

Then to the eager god she cried, 

In trembling accents, terrified, 

* Whose impious love has wronged a s[)ousc 
So constant to her nuptial vows ? ’ 





He hoard, and thus his answer made : 

‘ Oh, be not troubled, nor afraid, 

But trust, and thou shalt know ere long 
My love has done thee, sweet, no wrong. 
So strong, and bravo, and wise shall be 
The glorious son I give to thee ; 

Might shall be his, that nought can tire, 
And limbs to spring as springs bis sire.’ 
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Thus spoke the god : the coiKjiiered dame 
Rejoiced in heart, nor feared the shame.” * 

At length the son was born. When a child, seeing’ 
the sun rising, and thinking it to be the fruit of a tree, 
he sprang up three hundred leagues to clutch it. On 
another occasion Indra let a bolt fly at liini wliich 
caused him to fall violently on a rock. The fall shattered 
his check, and hence the name Ilanuman, the long-jawed 
one, was given to him. llis father seeing this became 
angry, and the breezes ceased to blow, until the gods in 
terror came to appease Vfiyu : Brahma promised that 
this boy should not be slain in battle, and Indra declared 
that his bolts should never injure him in the future. 

The Monkey leader rendered most valuable service 
to Rama. It was he who discovered Sita s abode, and 
carried a message to her from Rama. It was he wlio set 
lire to Lanka and caused fear to enter the hearts of the 
Rakshasas dwelling there. It was he who bore Rama 
on his shoulders as he crossed over from India to Lanka. 
Hanuman thus speaks of his wondrous power : 

“ Sprung from that glorious Father, I 
In power and speed with him may vie. 

A thousand times, with airy leap, 

Can circle loftiest Mem’s steep : 

With my tierce arms can stir the sea 
Till from their beds the waters tlei;, 

And rush at my command to drowji 
This land with grove and tower and town, 
i through the fields of air can spring 
Far swifter than the feathered king, 

And leap before him as he Hies 
On sounding pinions through the skies. 

I can pursue the Lord of Light 
Uprising from the eastern heiglit, 


Grifliths’s “ Uamayana,” iv. 272. 
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And reach him ere his course be sped, 

With burning beams eiigarlandcd.” * 

All these powers he devoted to the service of Kama ; 
for, when that hero and his brother were wounded in 
the fight, and nothing else could restore them, Hanu- 
imin fled to the Himalayas from Ceylon, and returned 
almost immediately with the medicinal herbs that grew 
there, though, on reaching the hills, he had some 
difficulty t in finding them : 

l>iit when lie thouglit to seijic tlie prize, 

Tlicy liid them from his eager eyes. 

Then to the hill in wrath he si)ake : 

^ Mine arm this day shall vengeance take 
If thou wilt feel no pity, none, 

Tn this great need of fiaghu’s son.’ 

He ceased : his mighty arms he bent, 

And from the trembling mountain rent 
llis huge head, with the life it boro, 

Snakes, elephants, and golden ore. 

O’er iiill and plain and watery waste 
llis rapid way again ho traced. 

And mid the wondering Viinars laid 
llis burden, through the air conveyed. 


* (Irifiiths’s “Kamayana,” iv. 275. 

t In seeking for these leaves, Hamiman was exposed to considerable 
danger. Krilanemi, an uncle of Kavana, was promised the half of the 
kingdom if he would slay Hamiman. To clfect this, he went to the 
llimfilayas and, disguisetl as a devotee, invited llanuman to cat with 
liinn llanuman refused; but on entering a tank near, a crocodile 
seized his foot. This reptile Hanumfin dragged out of the tank and 
killed it, from whose body a lovely Apsaras arose, whom Daksha had 
cursed to live in that form until her release was accomplished by 
Hanumfin. This nymph, in gratitude for his kindness, wjirncd Hanu- 
man of his danger. The monkey god went to Kfilanemi, and telling 
him that he saw through his disguise, took him by the feet, and whirled 
him through the air to Lanka, where he fell before the throne in 
Havana’s palace. 
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Tlie wondrous herbs’ delightful scent 
To all the host new vigour lent. 

Free from all darts, and wounds, and pain, 

’I’he sons of llaghu lived again ; 

And dead and dying Vaiiars, healed, 

Hose vigorous from the battle-field.” * 

Hanuinfin m tlcscribecl in the ‘‘ TTttava Kiinda of the 
Rainayana, t as a being possessed of great learning. 
“ The chief of the monkeys, measureless, seeking to 
acf[airc grammar, looking up to the sun, bent on incpiiry, 
went from the mountain where the sun rises to that 
whore he sets, apprehending the mighty collection. The 
chief of the monkeys is perfect : no one equals him in 
tlie Sastras, in learning, and in ascertaining the sense 
of the Scriptures. In all sciences, in the rules of 
austerity, ho rivals the preceptor of the gods.’' 

Rama himself thus speaks of Hanuman’s knowledge 
of the Scriptures, when lie came to the exile as Sugriva’s 
envoy : 

“ One whoso words so sweetly flow, 

The whole Rig- Veda needs must know, 

And in his well-trained memory store 
The Yajusli and the Saman’s lore. 

Tie must have bent his faithful ear 
All grammar’s varied rules to hear. 

For his long speech how well ho spoke ! 

In all its length no rule he broke.” :J: 

To this day Hanuman is regarded as divine, and in 
some parts of India is largely worshipped. Living 
monkeys are regarded as his representatives : hence 
many temples swarm with them, and it is regarded a 
meritorious act to feed them, and a sacrilegious act to 
injure them. 

* Griffiths’s “ Riimayana,” iv. 225. f Aluir, 0. S. T., iv. 400. 
t Griffiths’s “ Rainayana, ” iv. 25. 
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3. Nala * 

Nala, another of the monkey chiefs, was a son of 
Visvakarma ; and as the son of the architect of the 
gods, the builder of their beautiful cities, and the forger 
of their wonder-working weapons, as might have been 
expected, his work was of a similar nature to that for 
which his illustrious parent was celebrated. When the 
army reached the sea, and the difficulty of crossing to 
Lanka presented itself, as Rama was preparing to shoot 
one of his mighty arrows to dry up the ocean, the Sea 
Deity presented himself, amidst a great commotion of 
the elements, and thus addressed him : 

‘‘ Air, ether, (ire, eartli, water, true 
To Nature’s will, their course pursue ; 

And I, as ancient laws ordain, 

Unfordable must still remain. 

Yet, Raghu’s son, my counsel hear : 

I ne’er for love, or hope, or fear, 

Will pile my waters of a heap, 

And leave a pathway through the deep. 

Still shall iny care for thee provide 
An easy passage o’er the tide. 

And like a city’s paven street 
Shall be the road beneath thy feet,” f 

His first word of advice was this, that Rama, instead 
of shooting at the sea, should direct his arrow towards 
the North, to destroy a race of demons who were hateful 
to him, and then he went on to say — 

“ Now let a wondrous task bo done 
By Nala, Visvakarma’s son, 

* This Nala must not be confounded with another person of the 
same name, whose history is given in the IMahribharata. Nala of the 
Mtdifibhrirata was King of Nishadha, the husband of Dainayanti, whom 
he obtained in marriage, although Indra, Agni, Vanina, and Yaina 
Avero amongst the suitors for her hand, 
f (Iriniths’s ‘‘ Bamayana,” v. Ob. 
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Who, born of one of Vfinar race, 

Inherits by his father’s grace 
A share of his celestial art. 

Call Nala to perform his part, 

And ho, divinely taught and skilled, 

A bridge athwart the sea shall build.” * 

Nala declares that he has the will and power to 
accomplish this great and necessary work ; and as an 
encouragement to Efima to believe that he will complete 
it, said — 

‘‘ My mother, ere she bore her son, 

Idiis boon from Visvakarma won ; 

‘ 0 Mandari, this child shall bo 
In skill and glory next to me.’ 

But why unbidden should I fill 
^riiino car with praises of my skill ? 

Command the Vanar hosts to lay 
Foundations for the bri<lge to-day.” f 

Rama trusts Naiads skill, and orders the Vfinars to 
bring materials for the bridge ; 

‘‘Up sprang the Vanars from their rest, 

The mandate of the king obeyed, 

And sought the forest’s mighty shade. 

Uprooted trees to earth they threw, 

.fVnd to the sea the timber drew. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

With mighty engines piles of stone 
And seated hills were overthrown : 

Imprisoned waters sprang on high. 

In rain descending from the sky ; 

And ocean Avith a roar and swell 
Heaved wildly when the mountains fell. 

Then the great bridge of wondrous strength 
Was built, a hundred leagues in length. 

Hocks, huge as autumn clouds, bound fitst 
With cordage from the shore, were cast, 


Grifiiths’s Rrimayana,” v, C7. 


t Ibid., v. 08. 
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And fragments of each riven liill, 

A*d trees whose flowers adorned them still. 
Wild was the tumult, loud the din, 

As ponderous rocks went tlmndering in. 
Eacli set of sun, so toiled each crew, 

'fen leagues ami four the structure grew ; 
'i’lie labours of the second day 
(rave twenty more of ready way. 

And oil the fifth, when sank the sun, 

The whole stupendous work was done. 

O’er the broad way the Vfinars sped. 

Nor swayed it with their countless tread.” ^ 


4. Nila. 


This cliief is said to liave sprung from Agni, and is 
described as 


“ Bright as flame, 

Who in his splendour, might, and worth. 
Surpassed the sire who gave him birth.” f 


Though thus eulogized, no very special feats of his are 
recorded in the Eanifiyana. He held a post of honour 
as the leader of a division of the army, and his special 
work appears to have been to provide sentries, and 
generally to guard the forces of Sugriva from the sudden 
attacks of the enemy. As the son of Agni he was able 
to sec clearly, and by his watchfulness rendered good 
service. 


5. SUSHENA. 

Varuna aided Efima by the gift of this leader, who 
was the father of Tfira, the wife of Bali, Sugriva^s 
brother and the usurper of his throne. To him was 


* Griffiths’s ‘‘ Bainayana,” v. fiS. 


t Ibid., v. 04. 
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given the command of the army of the West. Sugriva, 
addressing him, said — 

“ Two linnclred tlionsand of our best 
With tliee, my lord, shall seek the West.” * 

After searching in vain for traces of the missing 
princess, he and the other unsuccessful leaders returned 
to Rama and Sugriva, and said — 

“ On every hill our steps have been, 

By wood, and cave, and deep ravine ; 

And all the wauderin.!; brooks we know, 

Tliroiighout the land that seaward flow ; 

Our feet by thy eominand have traced 
The tanj^led thicket and the waste, 

And d<‘ns and dingles hard to pass 
For creeping plants and matted grass.” f 

Though they could not learn the exact spot whore 
Sitfi was hidden, they discovered that she had been 
carried towards the South, the quarter under Hanumfin’s 
special charge, and thus considerably narrowed the sphei^e 
of the (piest. In the great encounter with the foe, 
Sushena did good service ; for when Rama and Laksh- 
man were overcome by Indrajit’s magical noose, Sugrivea 
and his comrades were greatly distressed. The Vfinar 
king, however, being aware that (haruda could release 
them from the spell by which they were bound, told 
Sushena, when tliey regained their strength and senses, 
to fly with them to Kishkindha hermitage, where they 
could dwell in safety, whilst he himself fonglit against 
Ravana, and rescued the royal lady. Then Sushena, as 
the physician, said — 

“ Hear me yet : 

When gods and fiends in battle met, 

* Griffiths’s “ llainfiyana,” iv. 208. 


t Ibid., iv. 224. 
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So fiercely fought the demon crew, 

So wild a storm of arrows flow, 

Tliat heavenly warriors, faint with pain, 

Sank smitten by the ceaseless rain, 

Vriliaspali, with herb and spell, 

Cured the sore wounds of those who fell. 

And, skilled in arts that heal and save, 

New life and sense and vigour gave. 

Far, on the milky ocean’s shore, 

Still grow those herbs in boundless store ; 

Let swiftest Vanars thither speed 
And bring them for our utmost need. 

Let Panas and Sampati bring, 

For well the wondrous leaves they know 
That heal each wound and life bestow. 

Beside that sea, which, churned of yore, 

The Amrit on its surface bore, 

Where the while billows lash the land, 

Chandra’s fair height and Drona stand. 

Planted by gods, each glittering steej) 

Looks down upon the milky deep. 

Let fleet Ilarniman bring us thence, 

Those herbs of wondrous influence.” * 

These plants were brought by Hanuinan ; the wounded 
recovered, and fought with renewed vigour. 

Crifliths’s “ Brimfiyana,” v. 152. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TlfE DEMIGODS OF THE MATTa13IIAUATA. 

As these heroes are so intimately connected with each 
other, a separate account of each would necessitate 
frequent repetition ; they will therefore he noticed 
together, in a brief outline of the main story of the 
Mahabharata.* 

In the fifth generation from Soma (the Moon), the 
progenitor of the Lunar race, who reigned at Hastinapur, 
came two sons, Puru f and Yadu ; from whom proceeded 
two branches of tlie Lunar lino. In the account of 
Krishna and Balarama, who were born in the Yadu 
tribe, we have seen the end of that branch of the 
family. Sixteenth from Puru, the founder of the other 

* This account of the Mahribhfirata is taken in an abbreviated form 
almost entirely from Jjectnre XITl. of ^fonicr Williams’s “ Indian 
Wisdom.” 

t An interesting story is told of Puru. llis father, Yayfiti, married 
Devayfini, daughter of Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas. Her 
husband loving her servant Sarmisthfi also, Puru was born as their 
youngest son. The wife being highly indignant at the unfaithfulness 
of her husband, ret liming to her fatlicr’s liome,so excited the old priest 
that he cursed Yayfiti with old age ; but afterwards consented to with- 
draw the curse provided one of his sons would bear it for him. They 
all refused to do this cxccjiting Puru. As a reward for his piety, his 
hither disinherited his other sons, and made Puru sole heir to his 
dominions. 
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branch, came Bharata, from whom India takes its name, 
Bharatvarsha (the country of Bharata), in the present 
day. Twenty-third from Bharata came Santanu. This 
Santanu had two sons, Bhishma, by the goddess Ganga 
(the Ganges), and Vichitravirya, by Satyavati.* Satya- 
vati had a son named Vyasa before her marriage with 
Santanu; so that Bhishma, Vichitravirya, and Vyasa 
were half-brothers. Bhishma became a Brahmachari 
(\,e, took a vow of celibacy). Vyasa retired to the 
wilderness to live a life of contemplation, but promised 
his mother that he would obey her in everything. 

Now it so happened that Vichitravirya died childless, 
and Satyavati was therefore obliged to ask her son 
Vyasa to marry the childless widows. The result was 
that the one wife, Ambika, had a son who was born 
blind, named Dhritarashtra. This blindness is said to 
have been caused by the fact that Vyasa, coming in 
from his ascetic life, was so repulsive in appearance that 
Ambika kept her eyes closed all the time he remained 
with lier. The other wife, named Ambiilika, had a son 
wlio was born of a pale complexion, and named Pandu ; 
this paleness was the result of the fear that Vyasa 
caused to the mother. Satyavati, not satisfied with 
cither of these children, wished for another and perfect 
child. But Ambika, dressing up one of her slaves, sent 
her to Vyasa in her stead ; the result was that this girl 
had a son who was called Vidura. After fulfilling his 

* Satyavati was tlio (laughter of an Apsaras named Adrika, who was 
condemned to live on earth in tlic form of a fish. Parasara, a sage, 
met her daughter as he was crossing the river Yamuna, and Vyasa was 
tlie result. He was born on an island of the river, and hence he had 
the name Dwaipayana (who moves on an island). Vyasa is said to 
have been the arranger of the Vedas, the compiler of tlie Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas, and the founder of the Vedanta system of 
philosophy. 
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mother’s commands, Vyasa returned to his ascetic life 
in the forest. 

Bhishma, the uncle of these children, conducted the 
government of Hastinapur in their name during their 
minority, and their education was also entrusted to him. 
Dhritarashtra, though blind, is described as excelling 
the others in strength ; Pandu, as being skilled in the 
use of the bow ; and Vidura, as pre-eminent in virtue 
and wisdom. 

When the boys came of age, Dhritarashtra was dis- 
qualified for the throne by reason of his blindness ; 
Vidura could not be king because his mother was a 
Sudra; Pandu was therefore installed as king. Dhri- 
taraslitra married Gandhari (also called Saubaleyi, or 
Saubali), daughter of Subala, King of Gandhara. Pandu 
married Pritha (or Kunti), the adopted daughter of 
Kuntibhoja. This Pritha, " one day, before her marriage, 
paid such respect and attention to a powerful sage 
named Durviisas, a guest in her father’s house, that he 
gave her a charm, and taught her an incantation, by 
virtue of which she might have a child by any god 
she liked to call into her presence. Out of curiosity, 
she invoked the Sun, by whom she had a son who was 
born clothed in armour. But Pritha, fearing the censure 
of her relatives, deserted her offspring, after exposing it 
in the river. It was found by Adhirata, a charioteer, 
and nurtured by his wife Radha ; whence the child was 
afterwards called lladheya, though named by his foster- 
parents Yasushena. When he was grown up, the god 
Indra conferred upon him enormous strength, and 
changed his name to Kama.” He is also called Vai- 
kartana, being the son of Vikartana (the Sun). 

Pandu, at his uncle Bhishma’s request, next marries 
Madri, sister of Salya, King of Madra. Soon after this 
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marriage, Pandu undertook a great campaign, and 
extended his kingdom to the dimensions it had reached 
in the time of his great ancestor Bharata. He then, 
with his two wives, retired to the woods, that he might 
indulge in his passion for hunting. The blind Dhrita- 
rashtra, with Bhishma as regent, ruled in his stead. 

Dhritarashtra had a hundred sons. The story of their 
birth is as follows : ** One day, the sage Yyasa was 
hospitably entertained by Queen Gandhari, and in return 
granted her a boon. She chose to be the mother of 
a hundred sons. After two years she produced a mass 
of flesh, which was divided by Vyasa into a hundred 
and one pieces, as big as the joint of a thumb. From 
these, in due time, the eldest, Duryodliana, was born. 
The miraculous birth of the remaining ninety-nine 
occurred in due course. There was also one daughter, 
named Duhsala.” These sons of Dhritarashtra arc 
generally called The Kurus,” or Kauravas. 

Pandu’s children were of divine origin. This circum- 
stance happened in the following manner: Pandu, as 
noticed above, was addicted to hunting. One day, he 
“ transfixed with five arrows a male and female deer. 
These turned out to be a certain sage and his wife, who 
had assumed the form of these animals. The sage cursed 
Pandu, and predicted that he would die in the embraces 
of one of his wives. In consequence of this curse, 
Pandu took the vow of a Brahmilchari, gave all his 
property to the Brahmans, and became a hermit.” 

Upon this, Pritha, his wife, with his approval, 
employed the charm and incantation given to her by 
Durvasas, and had three children : by the god Dharma, 
Yudhishthira; by Vayu, Bhima; and by Indra, Arjuna. 
Madri, the other wife of Pandu, was now anxious to 
have children, and, acting on the advice of Pritha, she 
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thought of the Asvins, who appeared to her according 
to her wish, through whom she became the mother of 
twin sons, Nakula and Sahadeva. Soon after this, 
Pandu, forgetting the curse of the sage, died in the 
embraces of his wife Madri, who was burned with the 
dead body of her husband. 

Prithii and the five children, generally known as the 
Pandus, or Pandavas, now returned to Hastinapur, and 
informed Dhritariishtra of the death of his brother ; ho 
seemed to be deeply moved by the event, and the Pandus 
were allowed to live with his own sons, the Kurus. 

But even when the cousins were children, enmity 
arose, and on one occasion the jealousy of Duryodhana 
was excited to such a pitch that he tried to poison 
Bhima, and, when under its efiect, threw him into the 
water. ** Bhima, however, was not drowned, but 
descended to the abode of the Niigas (or serpent demons), 
who freed him from the poison, and gave him a liquid 
to drink which endued him with strength of ten thousand 
Nagas. From that moment he became a second Her- 
cules.” Several schemes were formed for the destruction 
of the Pandus, but witliout success. 

“ The characters of the five Pandavas are drawn with 
much artistic delicacy of touch, and maintained with 
general consistency throughout the poem. The eldest, 
Yudhishthira (the son of Dharma, virtue), is the Hindu 
ideal of excellence — a pattern of justice ; calm, passion- 
less composure ; chivalrous honour and cold heroism.” 
As the name implies (firm in battle), “he was probably 
of commanding stature and imposing presence. He is 
described as having a majestic, lion-like gait, with a 
Wellington-like profile and long lotus-eyes. 

“ Bhima (the son of Vayu). is a type of brute courage 
and strength; he is of gigantic stature, impetuous, 
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irascible, somewhat vindictive, and cruel even to the 
verge of ferocity, making him, as his name implies, 
^ terrible.’ It would appear that his great strength had 
to be maintained by plentiful supplies of food, as his 
name Vrikodaraj ‘ wolf-stomached,’ indicates a voracious 
appetite ; and we are told that at the daily meals of the 
five brothers, half of the whole dish had to be given 
to Bliima. But ho has the capacity for warm, unselfish 
love, and is ardent in his affection for his mother and 
brothers. 

“ Arjuna (the son of Indra) rises more to the European 
standard of perfection. Tie may be regarded as the real 
hero of the Mahiibhrirata, of undaunted bravery, generous, 
with refined and delicate sensibilities, tender-hearted, 
forgiving, and affectionate as a woman, yet of super- 
human strength, and matchless in arms and athletic 
exercises. Nakula and Sahadeva (sons of the Asvins) 
arc both amiable, noble-hearted, and spirited. All five 
are as unlike as possible to the hundred sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra, who are represented as mean, spiteful, dishonour- 
able, and vicious.” Kama (the son of the Sun), tliough 
half-brother of these hve Fundus, in the great conflict 
is a valuable ally of the Kurus ; though in character 
he is entirely their opposite. He exhibited in a high 
degree fortitude, chivalrous honour, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion. Especially remarkable for a liberal and 
generous disposition, he never stooped to ignoble 
practices, like his friends, the Kurus, who were emphati- 
cally bad men.” 

The cousins were educated together at Hastinapur by 
a Brahman named Drona; all were instructed in arms, 
but Arjuna, “by the help of Drona, who gave him 
magical weapons, excelled all.” Both Bhima and the 
Kuril Duryodhana learnt the use of the club from their 
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cousin Balarama ; Pritha, Bliima’s mother, was a sister 
of Vasudeva, and therefore aunt of Krishna. When 
their education was completed, a tournament was held, 
in which tlie youths displayed tlieir skill in archery; 
in the management of chariots, horses, and elephants; 
in sword, spear, and club exercises, and in wrestling. 
'‘Arjuna, after exhibiting prodigies of strength, shot 
five arrows simultaneously into the jaws of a revolving 
iron boar, and twenty-one arrows into the hollow of a 
cow’s horn, suspended by a string.” When he had 
accomplished this feat. Karma came and did precisely 
the same deeds of skill, and challenged Arjuna to single 
combat ; but as ho could not tell his parentage, he was 
not considered worthy to enter the lists with the royal 
youth. 

After the tournament was over, Yudhishthira was 
installed as heir apparent, and soon made his name even 
more famous than his father’s had been. The people 
wished Yudhishthira to be crowned king at once, but 
the Kurus tried hard to prevent it. First of all, the 
Priiidus and their mother were sent to a house at Viira- 
navata, in which a (juantity of combustible materials 
was placed, with the intention of burning the whole 
family. The Pandus were informeil of this by Vidura, 
and escaped; but the man who conducted them, and 
a woman with her five sons, whom Bhima led there 
in a state of intoxication, were consumed instead. By 
this device, the Kurus were under the impression that 
their plan had been successful. The brothers, with their 
mother, now hastened to the woods, where Bhima slew 
a giant named Hidimba, and then married bis sister. 

By the advice of Vyasa they now went to live in 
the city of Ekachakra, disguised as mendicant Brah- 
mans. Near this city was a Rakshas named Vaka, who 

2 E 
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compelled the citizens to send him a dish of food daily, 
and the messenger who took it was devoured as the 
daintiest morsel of the whole. One day it happened that 
the turn came to a Biahman to vsup])]y the Rakshas with 
a meal. The man determined to go himself, but his wife 
and daughter each asked to be allowed to go with him. 
Lastly, the little son, too young to speak distinctly, in 
prattling accents said, “Weep not, father; sigh not, 
mother.” Then, breaking off and brandishing a pointed 
s])ike of grass, he exclaimed, “With this spike will I 
slay the fierce, man-eating giant.” Bhima, overhearing 
this, offered to go; he went, and killed the giant. 

After this occurrence, Vyiisa appeared to his grandsons, 
and informed them that Draupadi, the daughter of Dru- 
pada. King of Panchala, was destined to be their common 
wife. This girl, in a former birth, was the daughter of 
a sago, and had performed a most severe penance in 
order that she might have a husband, Siva, pleased 
with her devotion, said, “You shall have five husbands; 
for five times you said, ' Give me a husband.’ ” When 
the brothers returned from Draupadi’s Svayambara (a 
tournament in which the princess chose for herself 
a husband), Arjuna having been selected from amongst 
many suitors on account of his skill in archery, their 
mother, hearing their footsteps, and, fancying they were 
bringing alms, said, “Divide it amongst yourselves.” 
The word of a mother could not be set aside, so Vyasa 
showed them that it was appointed that Draupadi should 
be the wife of each. At this tournament Arjuna dis- 
played great skill in the use of the bow, by piercing 
a fish that was suspended in the air, without looking 
directly at the object ; he saw its image only, reflected 
in a pan of water on the ground. 

Vyasa, seeing the discrepancy between the conduct of 
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the five brothers having a wife in common and that 
which prevailed in his day, explains it by the fact that 
Arjuna was really a portion of the essence of Indra, 
and his brothers portions of the same god, whilst 
Draupadi herself was a form of Lakshmi; as, therefore, 
the five brethren were parts of Indra, there was no 
impropriety in their having but one wife. It is a fact 
to be noticed, that to this day polyandry prevails 
amongst some of the hill-tribes of India. Draupadi is 
said to have had a son by each of the brothers, and the 
brothers had other wives besides Draupadi. It was 
noticed above that Bhima married Hidimbfi. Arjuna 
married Krishna’s sister, Subhadrfi, and also a serpent- 
nymph named Uludi, and Chitrangadii, daughter of the 
King of Manipura. 

When the Pfindus, by their marriage with Draupadi, 
had allied themselves with the King of Panchfila, they 
threw off their disguise, and their uncle Dhritarfishtra 
divided the kingdom : to his sons he gave Hastinfipur ; 
to the Pandus a district near the Yamuna (Jumna), 
called Khandavaprastha. Here they built Indraprastha 
(Delhi), and, under Yudhishthira, their kingdom grow. 

Arjuna wandered in the forest alone for twelve years, 
in fulfilment of a vow, and there met Krishna, who 
invited him to Dwaraka, where he married Subhadra. 
Krishna was invited to a great festival in honour of the 
inauguration of Yudhishthira as sovereign. Acting on 
Niirada’s advice, Bhishma proposed that an oblation 
should be made to the best and strongest person present, 
and selected Krishna. Sisupala objected, and, as he 
openly reviled Krishna, the deity struck off his head 
with his discus. 

After this, a festival was held at Hastinapur, to which 
the Pandus were invited. Yudhishthira was induced to 
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play ; and having staked his kingdom, his possessions, 
and, last of all, Draupadi, ho lost everything. A com})ro- 
mise was eflbcted. Duryodhana was made ruler over 
the whole kingdom for twelve years ; whilst the IVindiis 
with Draupadi were to live in the forest for the same 
period, and to pass the thirteenth year under assumed 
names, in various disguises. Whilst enjoying this forest 
life, Arjuna went to the Himfilayas to perforin severe 
penance in order to obtain celestial arms. “ After some 
time, Siva, to reward him and prove his bravery, 
approached as a Kinita,*' or wild mountaineer, at the 
moment that a demon named MCika, in the form of a 
boar, attacked him. Siva and Arjuna shot together at 
the boar, which fell dead, and both claimed to have hit 
him first. This served as a pretext for Siva to have 
a battle with him. Arjuna fought long with the Kiriltfi 
but could not conquer him. At last he recognized the 
god, and threw himself at his feet, when Siva, pleased 
with his bravery, gave him the celebrated weapon 
Pasupata, to enable him to conquer Kama and the Kuru 
princes in war.” 

In the thirteenth year of exile tlie Pandus journeyed 
to the court of King Virata, and entered his service in 
disguise. Yudhishthira called himself a BnThman, and 
took the name of Kanka. Arjuna called himself Vriha- 
nala, and, pretending to be a eunuch, adopted a sort of 
woman’s dress, and taught music and dancing. One 
day when Virata and four of the Piindus were absent, 
Duryodhana and his brother attacked Virata’s capital, 
and carried off some cattle. Uttara, the king’s son, 
followed them, having Arjuna as his charioteer. When 

* Tlie Kiratfis were moimtainoers, or foresters. In the Krimfiyana 
tlioy arc described as “islanders, wlio cat raw licsli, live in the waters, 
and are men-tij^ers.” 
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they came in sight of the enemy, Uttara’s heart failed 
him. Arjuna changed places with him, having told liim 
who he was. This gave him courage, the Kuru army 
was defeated, and the stolen cattle reclaimed. Arjuna 
asked Uttara to keep the secret of his real character 
for the present. A short time afterwards, at a great 
assembly called by Virata, the Pandus took their places 
amongst the princes, and were welcomed heartily by 
the king. 

A council of princes was soon held, at which Krishna 
and Balarama were present, to consider how the Pandus 
could regain their possessions. Some were for imme- 
diate war ; Krishna and Balarama urged that attempts 
at negotiation should first be made. This advice was 
acted upon, but without result. In the mean time, 
Krishna and his brother returned to Dwaraka. Not 
long after his arrival at his capital, Duryodhana, the 
Kuru prince, visited Krishna to ask his aid in the coining 
struggle ; and on the same day, Arjuna, the Paiidu prince, 
arrived there for the same purpose. And “ it happened 
that they both reached the door of Krishna’s apartment, 
where he was asleep, at the same moment. Duryodhana 
succeeded in entering first, and took up his station at 
Krishna’s head; Arjuna followed, and stood reverently 
at his feet.” Krishna, on awaking, first saw Arjuna; 
and when the cousins mentioned the object of their 
visit, he gave the right of choice to Arjuna. He offered 
himself to one side, but said he should not himself fight ; 
and to the other side his army of a hundred million 
warriors. Arjuna at once chose Krishna, and Duryo- 
dhana was delighted with the prospect of having 
Krishna’s immense army on his side. Duryodhana 
then asked Balarama’s aid, but was informed that both 
the brothers had decided to take no active part in the 
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conflict. Krishna, however, consented to act as Arjuna s 
charioteer, and joined the Pandus at Virata’s capital. 

Fresh negotiations were commenced, and Krishna 
himself went as mediator to the Kurus; but although 
in the assembly he assumed his divine form, and 
“ Brahma appeared in his forehead, Biidra on Ids breast, 
the guardians of the world issued from his arms, and 
Agni from his mouth” — although the other gods were 
visible in and about his person — his attempt at recon- 
ciliation failed. War was determined on between the 
cousins. Bhishma was made the commander-in-chief of 
the Kuril army ; and Dhrishtadyumna, son of Drupada, 
was the leader of the Pandus. Vyasa offered to give 
sight to Bhritarashtra, to enable him to witness the 
conflict, but, as the blind man declined the offer, ho 
gave to his charioteer, Sanjaya, the faculty of knowing 
everything that took place, made him invulnerable, and 
bestowed on him the power to transport himself by a 
thought to any part of the field of battle. 

The armies met on Kurukshetra, a plain to the 
north-west of the modern Delhi, and we are told that 
‘‘monstrous elephants career over the field, trampling 
on men and horses, and dealing destruction with their 
huge tusks; enormous clubs and iron maces clash 
together with the noise of thunder; rattling chariots 
dash against each other ; thousands of arrows hurtle in 
the air, darkening the sky ; trumpets, kettledrums, and 
horns add to the ujiroar ; confusion, carnage, and death 
are everywhere.” 

The Pandus are described as performing prodigies 
of might. Arjuna killed five hundred warriors simul- 
taneously, covered the plain with dead, and filled rivers 
with blood : Yudhishthira “slaughtered a hundred men” 
in a mere twinkle: Bhima annihilated a monstrous 
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elephant, including all mounted upon it, and fourteen 
foot soldiers besides, with one blow of his club: Nakula 
and Sahadova, when fighting from tlieir chariots, cut oil' 
lieads by the tliousand, and sowed them like seed upon 
the ground. Of the weapons employed, about a hundi*ed 
are named ; and the conch shell which served as the 
trumpet of each leader had its distinct name, as had 
also the weapons of each of the chiefs. 

The first great single combat was between Bhishma and 
Arjuna, which resulted in Bhishma being so transfixed 
with arrows that there was not a space of two fingers’ 
breadth on his whole body unpierced. Falling from his 
chariot, his body could not touch the ground, as it was 
surrounded hy countless arrows, and thus it reclined on 
its arrowy couch. He had received from his father the 
power of fixing the time of his own death, and now 
declared that he intended retaining life till the sun 
entered the summer solstice. Tlie warriors on botli 
sides ceased fighting that they might view the wonderful 
sight and do homage to their dying relative. As he lay 
on his uncomfortable bed, with his head hanging down, 
he begged for a pillow, whereupon the chiefs brought 
him soft supports; these the hardy old soldier sternly 
rejected. Arjuna then made a rest for liim with three 
arrows, which Bhishma quite approved ; and soon 
afterwards asked him to bring a little water. Arjuna 
struck the ground with an arrow, and forthwith a pure 
spring burst forth, which so refreshed Bhishma that 
he called for Duryodhana, and begged him, before it 
was too late, to restore half the kingdom to the 
Pandavas.” 

Drona, the tutor of the princes, is appointed to take the 
command of the Kuru army after the fall of Bhishma ; 
and a number of single combats are described. Bhima’s 
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son by the Raksliasi Hidimbii is slain by Kama; 
Drupada’s son, Dhrishtadyumna, the leader of the 
Pandus, overcomes Drona; Drona being a Brahman, 
when overpowered by his foe, voluntarily laid down his 
life, and is conducted to heaven “ in a glittering shape 
like the sun,” to save Dhrishtadyumna from the enormous 
crime of killing a Brahman. Kama was then made 
leader of the Kurus in place of Drona. Bhima next 
slew Duhsasana, and remembering how this prince had 
insulted Draupadi, he drank the blood of his fallen foe. 
Arjuna then slew Kama, and Salya, King of Madra, 
was appointed to fill the vacant post. Bhima challenges 
Salya, and the following is the account of their 
encounter : — 

“ Soon as ho saw liis charioteer struck down, 

Straightway the Madra monarch gras])cd his mace, 

And like a mountain, firm and motionless, 

Awaited the attack. The warrior’s form 
Was awful as the world-consuming fire, 

Or as the noose-armed god of death, or as 
4’he pefiked Kailiisa, or the Thunderer 
Himself, or as the trident-bearing god, 

Or as a maddened forest elephant. 

Him to defy did Bhima hastily 
Advance, wielding aloft his massive club. 

A thousand conchs and trumj)cts, and a shout, 

Firing each champion’s ardour, rent the air. 

From either host, spectators of the fight. 

Burnt forth applauding cheers : ‘ The Madra king 
Alone,’ they cried, ‘ can bear the rush of Bhima ; ’ 

‘ None but heroic Bhima can sustain 

The force of Salya.’ Now like two fierce bulls 

Sprang they towards each other, mace in hand. 

And first, as cautiously they circled round, 

Whirling their weapons as in sport, the pair 
Seemed matched in equal combat. Salya’s club, 

Set with red fillets, glittered as with fiame, 

While that of Bhima gleamed like flashing lightning. 
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Anon tlio dashin" irons ind, and scattered round 
A fiery shower ; then, fierce as (dephants 
Or hutting bulls, they battered each the other. 

Tliick fell the blows, and soon each shilwart frame, 
Spattered with gore, glowed like tlie Kinsnka, 

Bedecked with scarlet blossoms ; j^et beneath 
The rain of strokes, unshaken as a rock, 

Bhlma sustained the mace of Balya, lie 
With equal firmness bore the other’s blows. 

Now, like the roar of crashing thundcr-douds, 

Sounded the clashing iron ; then, their clubs 
Brandished aloft, eight paces they retired, 

And swift again advancing to the fight. 

Mot in the midst like two huge mountain crags 
1 lurlcd into contact. Nor could cither boar 
The otlier’s shock ; together down they rolled, 

Mangled and cinshed, like two tall standards fallen.” 

Yudliislithira then fought with and eventually slew 
Salya. After suffering continual reverses, the Kurus 
rallied for a final charge, which led to so great a slaughter, 
that only four of their leaders, Duryodhana, Asvattharaan 
(son of Drona), Kritavaniian, and Kripa remained, whilst 
“nothing remained of eleven whole armies.'’ Where- 
upon Duryodhana resolved upon flight, and taking 
refuge in a lake, by his magical power sup{)orted it so as to 
form a chamber round his body. The Ihindus discovered 
his retreat ; but when taunted by them, he told them to 
take the kingdom, as, his brothers having all been slain, 
he had no pleasure in life. At last, enraged by the 
sarcasms of his cousins, he came forth and fought with 
Bhima, from whom he received his death-wound. The 
remaining three Kuru chiefs left their wounded com- 
panion and took refuge in a forest. 

Whilst resting under a tree at night, Asvatthaman, 
seeing an owl approach stealthily and kill numbers of 
sleeping crows, the thought occurred to him that in this 
manner he might destroy the Pandu forces. Accordingly 
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he quietly entered their camp, leaving Kri])a and 
Kritavarman to watch the gates. Under cover ot* 
darkness they slew the whole army : the Pandu princes 
and Krishna, happening to bo stationed outside the 
camp, alone escaped. These three then return to 
Duryodhana, and tell him what they had done. Hearing 
their narrative, his spirit revived for a moment; ho 
thanked them, bade them farewell, and expired. 

The funeral obsequies of the chief are performed, and 
Yudhishthira is installed as King of Hastinfipur. But 
he is most unhappy as he thinks of the great slaughter 
that has taken place. Acting on Krishna’s advice, he 
and his brothers visit Bhishma, wlio is still lingering 
on his “ spiky bed.” For fifty-eight nights he had lain 
there, and ere his departure gave utterance to a series 
of most lengthy didactic discourses, after which his spirit 
ascended to the skies. 

As Yudliishthira was entering the capital in triumph, 
an incident occurred to lessen his joy in victory. A 
Eakshas named Charvaka, disguised as a Brahman, met 
him and reproached him for the slaughter he had caused ; 
but the Brahmans, discovering the imposture, consumed 
the Kakshas to ashes with fire from their eyes. Yet 
even now the spirit of the king is not at rest. After 
a little time, he resigns his kingdom, and, together with 
his brothers and Draupadi, starts on his journey towards 
Indra’s heaven on Mount Meru. 

“ When the four brotliers knew the high resolve of King Yudhishtliira 
Forthwith with Draupadi they issued forth, and after them a dog 
Followed ; tlje king liiraself went out the seventh from the royal city, 
And all the citizens and women of the palace walked behind ; 

But none could find it in their heart to say unto the king, ‘ Return.’ 
And so at length the train of citizens went back, bidding adieu.” 

These went, “ bent on abandonment of worldly things; 
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their hearts yearning for union with the Infinite.” In 
their journey they reach the sea, and there Arjuna cast 
away his bow and quiver. At last they came in sight 
of Mount Meru, and Draupadi '‘lost hold of her high 
hope, and faltering fell upon the earth.” One by one 
the others fall, until only Yudhishthira, Bhima, and the 
dog arc left. Bhima cannot understand why such pure 
beings should die: his brother informs him that Drau- 
padi’s fall was the result of her excessive affection 
for Arjuna ; that Sahadeva’s death was the result of 
pride in his own knowledge; that Nakula’s personal 
vanity was his ruin, and that Arjuna s fault was a 
boastful confidence in his power to destroy his foes. 
Bhima now falls, and is told that the reason of his death 
is his selfishness, pride, and too great love of enjoyment. 
Yudhishthira, left alone with the dog, is walking on : 

Wiicn, witli a sndtlcn sound that rang through cartli and lioavon, tho 
mighty god 

(^amo towards liim in a chariot, and he cried, ‘ Ascend, 0 resolute 
prince.’ 

Tiion did the king look hack upon his fallen hrothors, and addressed 

These words unto the Thousantl-eycd in anguish : ‘ Let my hrotliers 
here 

Come with me. Without them, 0 god of gods, I could not wisli 
to enter 

K’cn heaven ! and yonder tender princess Draupadi, the faithful wife. 

Worthy of endless bliss, let her come too. In mercy hear my 
prayer,’ ” 

Indra informs him that the spirits of Draupadi and 
his brothers are already in heaven, but that he alone is 
})ermitted to enter in bodily form. The king asks that 
the dog may accompany him. But as this is refused, he 
declines to go alone. Indra says, “ You have abandoned 
your brothers ; why not forsake the dog ? ” Yudhish- 
thira I'eplics, I had no power to bring them back to 
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life : how can there be abandonment of those who no 
longer live ? ” It now appears that the dog was no 
other than his father Dharma in disguise ; who, assuming 
his proper form, enters with him. 

On reaching heaven, though Duryodhana and his 
cousins arc already in bliss, as he does not see Arjuna 
and the rest, Yudhishthira declines to remain there 
without them. An angel accompanies him to hell, where 
he hears their voices calling upon him for help. He 
therefore bids the angel depart, as he prefers to suffer 
in hell with his brethren rather than to remain in heaven 
without them. As soon as his resolution is taken, the 
scene suddenly changes, and it appears that this was 
simply a trial of his faith. lie bathes in the heavenly 
Ganges, and in heaven, with Draupadi and his brothers, 
finds the rest and happiness that were unattainable on 
earth.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PLANETS. 

At tlie great festivals of the Hindus a small offering is 
made to all the planets at once ; but, excepting on these 
occasions, they are never worshipped together. They 
are, however, frequently worshipped separately by the 
sick and unfortunate who suppose themselves to be under 
the baneful influence of one or other of them. At these 
times they arc worshipi)ed one after the other in regular 
succession.” Seven of the planets give names to the 
days of the week ; the other two represent the ascending 
and descending nodes. Surya and Chandra (Soma) have 
already been noticed at length among the Vcdic Deities ; 
they are again described briefly along with the planets, 
under the names they bear in this connection. 

“ To Surya or Ravi are offered in the burnt sacrifice 
small pieces of the shrub arka (Asdepias gigantica) ; to 
Chandra those of the palasa {Biitea frondosa); to 
Mangala (Mars) those of the kkudirxh {Mimosa cateefm ) ; 
to Budha (Mercury) those of the aparmdrga (Achry- 
mnthes aspera) ; to Vrihaspati (Jupiter) those of the 
asvattha {Ficus religiosa) ; to Sukra (Venus) those of the 
urumhara ; to Sani (Saturn) those of the Sami {Mimosa 
albidct) ; to Rahu (the ascending node) blades of Durva 

* Ward, ii. 70. 
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grass ; and to Keta (the descending node) blades of Kxmi 
grass.” * 

“ The image of Surya is a round piece of mixed metal 
twelve fingers in diameter ; of Chandra, a piece like a 
half-moon, a cubic from end to end ; of Mangala, a 
triangular piece six fingers in width ; of Budha, a golden 
bow two fingers in breadth ; of Vrihaspati, a piece like 
a lotus ; of Sukra, a square piece of silver ; of Sani, an 
iron scimitar; of Rahu, an iron makara (a fabulous animal, 
half stag and half fish) ; and of Kefcu, an iron snake.” f 

1. Ravi (the Sun), hence Ravibara (Sunday), is the 
son of Kasyapa and Aditi. Though as Surya he is daily 
worshipped, as Ravi he is only worshipped at the greater 
festivals. “The ' Jyotish-tatwa,’ a great work on 
astrology, says that if a person is born under the 
planet Ravi, ho will possess an anxious mind, be subject 
to disease and other sufferings, be an exile, a prisoner, 
and suffer the loss of wife, children, and property.” j 

2. CiTANDRA or Soma, hence Somavara (Monday). “ If 
a person be born under the planet Soma he will have 
many friends ; will possess elephants, horses, and palan- 
quins ; be honourable and powerful ; will live on excellent 
food, and rest on superb couches.” A race of kings are 
said to be the descendants of Soma, by his wife Rohini 
(the Hyades), who are called the children of the moon. 

3. Mangala, hence Mangalavara (Tuesday), is repre- 
sented as a red man with four arms, riding on a sheep ; 
he wears a red necklace and clothes of the same colour. 
“ If a person be born under the planet Mangala, he will 
be full of anxious thoughts, wounded with offensive 
weapons, imprisoned, oppressed with fear of robbers, fire, 
etc., and will lose his lands, trees, and good name.” This 
deity is identical with Kartikcya. 

Ward, ii. 70. t R^icb, 71, 
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4. Budha,* hence Budhavai’a (Wednesday), was the 
son of Soma by Tara, the wife of Vrihaspati, the preceptor 
of the gods. At his birth, on the confession of his mother 
that ho was Sornas son, her husband reduced her to 
ashes. Brahma afterwards raised her to life, and, being 
purified by the fire, her husband received her back. 
Samudra (the Sea), incensed at his son for the great 
crime of dishonouring his preceptor’s wife, disinherited 
him ; but owing to his sister f Lakshmi’s influence, part 
of his sin was removed, and he became bright as the 
moon when three days old; and, through her intercession 
with Parvati, he was restored to heaven, by being placed 
on Siva’s forehead, who, thus ornamented, went to a 
feast of the gods. Vrihaspati on seeing Chandra again 
in heaven was greatly incensed, but was appeased on 
Brahmas declaring that the lascivious god should be 
excluded from heaven and placed among the stars ; and 
that the sin which had obscured his glory should remain 
for ever. ^^If a person be born under tlie planet Budha, 
he will be fortunate, obtain an excellent wife,” etc. 

5. ViUHASPATi, hence Vrihaspati vara (d’hursday), was 
the preceptor of the gods, and is regarded as identical 
with Agni, almost the same epithets being applied to 
both in the Vedic hymns. In later times he is said to ])c 
a Rishi, a son of Angiras. “ If a person be born un<^ler 
this planet, he will be endowed with an amiable disposi- 
tion, possess palaces, gardens, lands, and be rich in money 
and corn. He will possess much I’eligious merit, and 
have all his wishes gratified. Brahmans, however, will 
not be so fortunate as those of other castes, for Vrihaspati 

* This Budha must not be confounded with Buddlia, the Incarnation 
of Vishnu. 

t Soma (the ]\Ioon) and Lakshmi were produced together at the 
churning of the ocean. 

2 F 
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being a Brahman does not wish to exalt those of his own 
caste.” 

6. SuKiiA, lienee Sukravara (Friday), was the son of 
Bhrigu. He was the preceptor and the priest of the 
demons, and blind in one eye. The reason of this 
affliction is told in the following legend : When Vishnu, 
in the Dwarf Incarnation, went to Bali, king of the 
daityas, to solicit a blessing, Sukra, as Bali’s preceptor, 
forbade the king to give him anything. The king being 
determined to give what was asked, it was the duty of 
the priest to read the customary formula and to pour 
out water from a vessel as a ratification of the gift. 
Sukra, anxious to prevent his master from giving what 
was asked, as he foresaw that it would prove his I’uin, 
entered the water in an invisible form, and by his magical 
powers prevented it from falling. Vishnu, aware of the 
device, put a straw into the vessel, which, entering 
Sukra’s eye, gave him so much pain that he could remain 
there no longer ; so the water fell, the gift was ratified, 
and Sukra lost an eye. ‘‘ If a person be born under the 
planet Sukra, ho will have the faculty of knowing 
things past, present, and future. lie will have many 
wives, a kingly umbrella (an emblem of royalty), and 
other kings will worship him.” 

Sukra is said to have possessed the power of raising 
the dead, as the following legend * shows : — Devajani, 
the daughter of Sukra, was deeply in love with Kacha, 
a son of Vrihaspati and a pupil of her father, who had 
been sent to Sukra for the express purpose of learning 
from him the incantation for raising the dead. One day 
Devajani sent Kacha to gather flowers from a wood 
belonging to some giants, who, on previous occasions had 
eaten him; but Sukra, by the above incantation, had 
* Ward, ii. 71. 
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restored him to life. The giants now resolved to make 
Sukra himself eat the boy ; for which purpose, they cut 
him into small pieces, boiled him in spirits, and invited 
Sukra to an entertainment. As Kacha did not return 
with the flowers, Devajaiii with many tears told her 
father that, if he did not restore her lover, she would 
certainly destroy herself. Sukra learned by the power of 
meditation that he had eaten the boy, but did not know 
how to restore him to life, without the attempt being fatal 
to himself. At length, whilst the boy was in liis stomach, 
he restored him to life, and then taught him the incanta- 
tion he was so wishful to learn. Kacha, tearing open 
Sukra’s stomach, came fortli, and immediately using the 
wonderful incantation restored his teacher to life. 

7. Sant, hence Sanivara (Saturday), is said to be the 
son of Surya, and Chhaya, the servant whom his wife 
Savarna substituted for herself; or, according to other 
accounts, he sprang from Balaraina and Revati. Me is 
represented as a black man, clothed in black garments, 
riding on a vulture, with four arms. “ If a person be born 
under the planet Sani, he will be slandered, his riches dis- 
sipated, his son, wife, and friends destroyed ; he will live 
at variance with others and endure many sullerings.” 
Many stories are told of his evil influence, consequently 
the Hindus are under fear of evil from this planet. It 
was Sani who was said to have burnt olf Ganesa’s head. 

8. Rahu (the ascending node) was the son of Vriha- 
spati and Sinhika. He is described as a black man, 
riding on a lion. ** If a person be born under the planet 
RMiu, his wisdom, riches, and children will be destroyed; 
he will be exposed to many afllictions and be subject to 
his enemies.'* According to the popular notions of the 
Hindus, at the time of an eclipse Rahu devours the sun 
and moon ; hence, as soon as an eclipse is noticed, the 
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people make a dreadful noise, shouting, blowing horns, 
and beating drums, to cause Eahu to restore these 
luminaries. The reason of this custom is probably 
found in the following story: Kahu was originally 
an asuT’a or giant, who took liis present form at the 
churning of the sea. As tlie gods and demons churned, 
Surya and Chandra, who were sitting together, hinted 
to Vishnu, when the amrita appeared, that one of 
the demons had tasted it. Vishnu immediately cut 
of! the head of the offender; but as he had drunk of’ 
the water of life, neither head nor trunk could perish. 
The head, taking the name of Ibihu, and the trunk, 
that of Ketu, were placed in heaven as the ascending 
and descending nodes, and leave was granted, as a 
means of revenge on Surya and Chandra, that on 
certain occasions Rahu should approach these gods and 
render them unclean, so that their bodies at these times 
become thin and black.* 

* Ward, ii. 81. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TTIE ASUllAS. 

Ix the Puranas and otlior of the later writings of the 
Hindus, and also in the popular mind, the asuras are 
powerful evil beings ; in translations the word is repre- 
sented by sucli terms as demons, giants, etc. As the 
suras * were the gods, tlie a-suras were not-gods, and 
therefore the enemies or opponents of the gods. In the 
Vedas the name asura is applied more frequently to 
the gods theinselves than to their enemies, whilst it is 
also used very much in the same manner as in the later 
writings. In the Rig-Veda, Vanina is accosted as 
follows : “ King Vanina has made a highway for the 
sun to go over, 0 thou wise asura and king, loosen 
our sins ! ” Again : ‘‘ The all-knowing asura established 
the heavens, and fixed the limits of the earth. He sat 
as the supreme ruler of all worlds. These are the 
works of Varuna.” ** Asura stands for the Supreme 
Spirit,” in another verse, and “also as an appellative 
for Prajapati or creation’s lord.” t Again and again Va- 
runa alone, and also in conjunction with Mitra, is called 

* Originally the suras wore a class of inferior deities, connected 
with Surya ; afterwards the term was employed to signify the gods 
generally. 

t Dr. Bunerjea, BaiKjal Magazine^ April, 1880. 
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an asura. “All the Veclic gods have shared the same 
title, not excepting even goddesses.” “ Varima was the 
all-knowing asura, Prajapati the Supreme Being; Indra, 
the Maruts, Tvastri, Mitra, Kudra, Agni, Viiyu, Pushan, 
Savitri, Parjanya, the sacrificial priests, were all asuras. 
In fine, Deva (god) and asura were synonymous expres- 
sions in a multitude of texts.” * 

On the other hand, in the Rig- Veda, Indra is the 
destroyer of asuras. “The same Veda which speaks 
of the asuras as celestial beings supplies its readers also 
with the Mantras, by means of which devas overcame 
asuras. The texts which are condemnatory of the 
suras as impure and ungodly are far less in number than 
those which recognize the term as applicable to gods 
and priests.” Dr. Banerjea, in the most interesting and 
ingenious article from which the above extracts are 
made, suggests a means of reconciling tliese contradictory 
uses of the word “ asura.” Before the Indo-Aryans arrived 
in India, they had lived in close proximity to the Persians, 
the original worshippers of fire. “ What could be more 
natural,” he asks, “than that the Asura-Pracheta, or 
Asura- Viswaveda of the one branch, was but the transla- 
tion of the Ahura-Mazda (the Wise Lord, according to the 
‘ Zend-Avesta ’) of the other branch ; and that the word 
' Ahura,’ which the one used in a divine sense, would 
become a household word in the other branch, in the 
same sense ? ” the word “ Ahura ” being changed into 
“ Asura,” in a way common to many other words. He 
then goes on to say, that as “ Assur ” was the term 
used in Assyria for the Supreme Lord, and the Assyrians 
were for some time the rulers of the Persians, it was 
natural that this word should find its way into Persia ; 
the only change being this, that the Persians added 

* Dr. Baiieijea, Bengal Magazine, April, 1880. 
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Mazda (wise or good) to the term “Assur,” and the 
Iiido- Aryans received it from them. So much for the 
good use of the term “ Asiira.” 

But the word “Assur*' was not only used for the 
Supreme Lord, it also represented the Assyrian nation, 
Ills worshippers, who were most cruel in their treatment 
of their foes ; and as, later on, the bitterest hatred is 
known to have existed between the Indo-Aryans and 
the Persians, the followers of Ahura-Mazda, Dr. Banerjca 
concludes that owing to the cruelties perpetrated by the 
Assyrians on the one hand, and the hatred cherished 
towards tliem by the Persians on the other, the branch 
of tlie Aryan family that migrated into India brought 
with them very bitter feelings towards Assur (the 
Assyrian people) and Ahuri (the belongings of Ahura) ; 
and thus the term ‘‘Asura,’' which at one time was 
considered a becoming epithet for the Supreme Being, 
became descriptive only of those who were the enemies of 
the gods. In order to afford sanction for this altered 
sense of a word, a new derivation has been given to it. 
Pile word was originally derived from the root us, 
through “ breath,” and means a spirit, or “ the Great 
Spirit.” Now, liowever, it is explained to be simply a 
compound of (t privative, and mva, “ god,” meaning a 
non-god : therefore a demon. 

Whatever be the cause of it, there is no doubt that 
at the present day, and throughout the later writings 
of the Hindus, the term “ asura ” is used only for the 
enemies of the gods. In tlie “ Taittirya Sanhita ” * we 
read ‘‘ that the gods and asuras contended together, and 
that the former, beinof less numerous than the latter, 
took some bricks, and placing them in a proper position 
to receive the sacrificial fire, with the formula, 'Thou 
* Muir, 0. 8. T., v. 15. 
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art a multiplier/ they became numerous/' In the “ Sata- 
patha Briihmana * it is said that ‘‘ the gods and asuras, 
both descendants of Prajiipati,! obtained their father’s 
inheritance, truth and falsehood. The gods, abandoning 
falsehood, adopted truth ; the asuras, abandoning truth, 
adopted falsehood. Speaking truth exclusively, thc^ 
gods became weaker, but in the end became prosperous ; 
the asuras, speaking falsehood exclusively, became rich, 
but in the end succumbed.” The gods tried to sacrifice, 
but though interrupted at first by the asuras, at length 
succeeded, and so became superior to their foes. Another 
legend in the same book teaches that the asuras, when 
oficring sacrifices, placed the oblations in their own 
mouths, whilst the gods gave their oblations to each 
other ; at length Prajapati giving himself to them, the 
sacrifices, which supply the gods with food, were hence- 
forth enjoyed by them. 

Although there were frequent wars between the gods 
and asuras, the suras were not averse to receive the aid 
of their foes at the churning of the ocean; and some of 
them were not inferior in power and skill to the gods. 
Bali, one of their number, is worshipped by the Hindus 
on their birthday ; and Jalandhara conquered in battle 
even Vishnu himself; Indra and the other gods lied 
before him, and Siva, unaided, could not destroy him. 
Brdiu is an asura, and it was to destroy some of these 
mighty beings who distressed the gods, that Hurga and 
Krdi had to put forth their strength. In the constant 
wars between these rivals, Sukra, the ^xreceptor of the 
asuras, was frequently called to resuscitate the fallen. 
The following story of Jalandhara from the Uttara 

* Muir, 0. S. T., iv. GO. 

t The Maliubhurata says the asuras were the elder, tlie gods tlie 
younger, sous. 
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Khanda of the “ Padma Puriina ” * will illustrate the 
teaching of the later Hindu Scriptures respecting the 
asuras. 


Jalandhara. 

The story of Jalandhara's birth and life was narrated 
by Narada to the Piindavas to encourage them when 
they were in distress on account of their misfortunes, 
lie reminds them that adversity and prosperity come 
to all: Rfihu, who swallows the sun, is the same Rriliu 
whose head was severed from his body by Vislinu ; and 
the valiant Jalandhara, the son of the Ocean and the 
river Ganges, who on one occasion comiuered A^ishnu, 
was himself slain by Siva. The mention of this fact 
excites the curiosity of his hearers; and in answer to 
their inquiry about him, Narada gives the following 
history. 

Indra and the other gods, arriving at Siva’s home on 
Mount Kailasa to pay him a visit, informed the bull 
Nandi, the chief of Siva’s attendants, that they had 
come to amuse his master with song and dance. Siva 
invites them to enter, and, being delighted with their 
music, tells Indra to ask a boon, who, in a defiant tone, 
asks that he might be a warrior like Siva himself. The 
boon is granted, and the gods depart. No sooner have 
they left than Siva asks his attendants if they had 
not noticed Indra’s haughty tone, when immediately 
there stood before him a form of anger, black as darkness, 
who said to Siva, “ Give me thy similitude, and then 
what can I do for you ? ” Siva tells him to incorporate 
himself with the river of heaven (Gangfi), form a union 
between her and the Ocean, and conquer Indra. 

* Kenncily, “ Hindu My thology,” p. 457, 
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In obedience to Siva’s command, Gaiigfi left the skies, 
and becoming united to the Ocean, from them a son 
proceeded, at whose birth the earth trembled and wept, 
and the three worlds resounded with noise. Brahiiifi 
coming to inquire the cause of this commotion, and 
asking to see the child, Ganga lays it in his lap, when 
it seized his head, and would not loose it until its father 
0[)ened its hand. Brahma, admiring the child’s strength, 
said, '^From his holding so firmly, let him be named 
Jalandhara,” and bestowed upon him this boon, that 
ho “ should be unconquered by the gods, and enjoy the 
three worlds.” 

Jalandhara’s boyhood was full of wonders. Borne 
up by the wind, ho fiew over the ocean ; his pets were 
lions which he had caught \ and the largest birds and 
fishes were subject to him. When he grow up to man- 
hood, at Sukra’s request, his father withdrew the sea 
from Jamljadwi[)a, the residence of holy men, which 
became his home, and bearing his name has become 
celebrated.^ Maya, the architect of the asuras, tliore 
built him a beautiful city, his father installed him as 
king, and Sukra gave him the charm by which he could 
raise the dead to life. He married Yrinda, the daughter 
of an Apsaras named Swarna, and soon after his wedding 
made war upon the gods. 

In order to lead to a conflict, he sent a messenger to 
Indra, whom he found “ surrounded by three hundred 
and thirty- three millions of deities,” to demand the 
restoration of the moon, the amrita, elephant, horse, gem, 
tree, and other things of which he said Indra had robbed 
him, at the churning of his uncle, the Sea of Milk ; and 
also to resign Swarga. As Indra refuses to accede to 
this rc(iuest, Jalandhara raises an army of warriors 
* The preaent Jallaiuler. 
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having the heads of horses, elephants, camels, cats, tigers 
and lions, with which Indra’s abode is soon surrounded. 
The gods in their extremity resort to Vishnu for aid. 

On Vishnu’s arrival the battle commences. Multitudes 
are slain on both sides, but the gods, when wounded, 
resort to the mountains, where they find herbs which 
quickly restore them. At length the greater gods and 
the leaders of the daityas personally engage in conflict ; 
Tndra falls insensible, Rudra is taken prisoner, and 
Kuvera is laid low by a blow of a mace. After this, the 
tide turns in favour of the gods. When fndra struck 
Bali, the most costly gems dropped from his mouth ; he 
therefore asked for his body, and with his thunderbolt 
cut it into many parts. '' From the purity of his actions, 
the parts of his body became the germs of the various 
gems. From his bones came diamonds, from his eyes 
sapphires, from his blood rubies, from his marrow 
emeralds, from his flesh crystals, from his tongue coral, 
and from his teeth pearls.” 

Indra being in his turn attacked by Jalandhara, 
Vishnu comes to the rescue; and though the asuras 
attack him in immense numbers, and the sky is dark 
with their arrows, Vishnu overthrows them as if they 
were leaves. One of their number, named Shailaroma, 
losing his head, seized hold of Garuda, Vishnu’s mar- 
vellous bird, when the severed head immediately rejoined 
his body ; Garuda, seeing this wonderful event, flew off 
with his master. Jalandhara was prevent from following 
him, as he had to call in the aid of Sukra to restore his 
warriors to life. 

Hearing that the soldiers of the gods were also 
restored to life through using herbs obtained from an 
island called Drona, situated in the Sea of Milk, he 
asked his uncle to submerge it. Being deprived of this 
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means of restoration, they appealed to Vishnu, who, 
attacking Jalandhara, was laid low by the daitya, 
and would have been slain but for Lakshmi’s inter- 
cession with her cousin. In return for his life Vishnu 
promised to remain near the Sea of Milk. Jalandhara, 
having now conquered the gods, enjoyed peace and 
happiness. 

The gods, however, being expelled from heaven, and 
deprived of sacrifices and the amrita, did not long 
remain contented with their lot. They went together 
to Brahma, who conducted them to Siva, whom they 
found “ seated on a throne and attended by myriads of 
devoted servants, naked, deformed, curly-haired, with 
matted locks and covered with dust.” On Brahma 
stating the case for the gods, Siva declared that, if 
Vishnu liad been unsuccessful in fighting the demon, 
it was impossible that he alone could overcome him ; 
he therefore advised that the gods should unite to form 
a weapon by which their common enemy might be 
destroyed. Acting on this advice, the gods, glowing 
witli anger, darted forth volumes of flames, to which 
Siva added the consuming beams of his third eye. 
Vishnu, too, when summoned, added his flame of anger, 
and asked Siva to destroy the daitya, excusing himself 
from the task on the ground that Jalandhara was a 
relative of Lakshmi. Visvakarraa and the deities were 
alarmed as they saw the glowing mass; but Siva, 
placing his heel on it, whirled round with it, and 
formed it into the discus called Sudarsana, which sent 
forth such fiery beams that the gods cried out, " Preserve 
us ! ” Brahma’s beard was scorched as he took it into his 
hand — “ such is the result of offering a gift to a block- 
head” — but Siva hid it under his arm. 

Niirada informed Jalandhara of the intended attack 
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of Siva, and, enlarging on Parvati’s beauty, excited him 
to attack lier husband that he might win her. With 
this object he sent Rahu as an ambassador, to summon 
the god to submission. On his arrival at the court the 
envoy delivered his master’s message to Siva, in the 
form of Panchanana, who did not deign to speak; but 
the snake Vasuki, falling to the ground from his hair, 
began to cat Ganesa’s rat. Seeing this, Kartikeya’s 
peacock made such an awful noise that the snake 
disgorged the rat and returned to his pro})er place. 

Lakshmi then entered the assembly with a vessel 
of amrita, with which she resuscitated Brahma’s fiftli 
head that was in Siva’s hand ; the head rolling on the 
ground uttered most boastful language, until myriads 
of hideous forms from Siva’s locks quieted it. Rahu, 
seeing all this, asked Siva to forsake his wife and 
children, and live a mendicant’s life. At a sign from 
Siva, Nandi, the bull, showed him the door; this was 
the answer vouchsafed to the illustrious master’s 
demand. 

War being determined on, Jalandhara marched first 
to Kailasa; but finding that Siva had forsaken it and 
taken up a position on a mountain near Lake Manasa, 
he surrounded the mountain with his troops. Nandi 
marched against them, and spread destruction “like the 
waters of the deluge ; ” reserves, however, being brought 
up, the army of the gods suffers loss. Parvati, hearing 
that her sons, Ganesa and Kartikeya, are hardly pressed, 
urged her husband to go in person and put forth his 
energy, though not to expose himself unnecessarily. 
Before leaving home, Siva carefully warned Parvati to 
be on her guard during his absence, as it was possible 
the daitya in some disguise might visit her ; after this, 
accompanied by Virabbadra and Manibhadra, two forms 
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of his anger, he went to the field of battle. When the 
conflict between the daityas and the attendants of Siva 
had continued for some time, Jalandhara devised a plan 
by which he hoped to succeed more easily than by 
fighting. Giving his own form and the command of his 
troops to a chief, the daitya king assumed the form of 
Siva, changed Durwarana into Nandi, and, taking the 
heads of Ganesa and Kartikcya under his arms, hastened 
to Siva’s abode. Seeing this, Piirvati was overwhelmed 
with grief ; but having some doubt of his being the real 
Siva, she hid herself and would not listen to his overtures 
of love. To make certain of his identity, she caused one 
of her attendants to assume her form and visit the 
daitya, who, returning with the information that he 
was not the true Siva, Pfirvati hid herself in a lotus, and 
her companions were changed into bees which hovered 
around her. 

In the mean time Vishnu had been more successful 
with Vrinda, the wife of Jalandhara. In the guise of a 
Brahman, he made a hermitage near her palace, and caused 
her to dream that she saw her husband’s head severed 
from his body, his flesh eaten by wild animals, and his 
eyes plucked out by vultures. Distracted with her 
dream, in a high fever she rushed into the forest, where 
an ogress met her, ate her mules, and was about to 
attack her, when the Brahman came to her rescue. On 
reaching the hermitage, Vishnu induced her to enter, 
changed himself into the form of her husband, and there 
they lived together for some time. At length Vrindii, 
seeing througli the disguise, cursed Vishnu, telling him 
that, as he had wronged Jalandhara, he would himself 
be wronged, and, having purified herself from her sin, 
died. Her body was burned, her mother collected the 
ashes, and threw them into the Ganges. The forest in 
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which she was burned has ever since borne the name of 
Vrindavana,* near Mount Govardhana. 

Jalandhara, hearing of his wife’s deception and death, 
was mad with rage ; and, leaving the neighbourhood of 
Piirvati’s home, returned to the field of battle. By 
Sukra’s power his dead heroes were restored to life, and 
a grand final charge was made. At length Siva and 
Jalandhara personally fight; after a desperate encounter, 
in which the daitya employs various magical powers, 
Siva cuts off his head ; but it is no sooner severed than 
it resumes its place. Siva in his extremity summonses 
to his aid the female forms or energies of the gods, 
Brfilimi, Yaislmavi and the rest, who drink up the 
blood of the giant, and with their aid Siva succeeds in 
destroying him, and the gods regain their kingdom and 
possessions. 

* liriiidfiban. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

SACRED ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 

Some of the animals regarded as sacred have already 
been mentioned in connection with the deities to whom 
they are specially dear, and in whose worship they 
participate. They are regarded as the Vfihans, or 
vehicles, upon which these gods and goddesses travel. 
Thus Indra rides upon the elephant Airavata ; Siva on 
the bull Nandi; Yaina on a buffalo; Durgfi, as Singha- 
vahini, on a lion, as Durga on a tiger ; Agni on a ram ; 
Vayu on an antelope ; Ganesa on a rat, and Sasti on a 
cat. Virabhadra, the emanation of Siva which destroyed 
Haksha’s sacrifice, rode on a dog, and Kamadeva travelled 
either on the monster Makara or a parrot. The jackal 
is regarded as a representative of Durga, who in this 
form assisted in preserving Krishna, on the night of his 
birth, from Kansa's anger. Monkeys, as representatives 
of Hanunuin, are very commonly worshipped ; the dog, 
though worshipped by some, by others is regarded as 
unclean. 

Amongst birds, the goose is the Vahan of Brahma, the 
peacock that of Kartikeya, Sani rides upon a vulture; 
the Brahmani kite is said to be a form of Durga, and the 
Khanjana, or wagtail, represents Vishnu, because the 
mark on its throat is thought to resemble the Shah 
grama; the owl, too, is worshipped at the festivals ol 
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Karfcikeya, Brahma, and Lakshmi. Garuda, the Vahan 
of Vishnu, and Jatayus and Sampati, the vultures who 
assisted Kama, will be described separately. 

The cow, though not regarded as the Vahan of any 
deity, is worshipped too. Brahma is said to have created 
cows and Brahmans at the same time ; the Brahman to 
officiate at worship, and the cow to provide milk, ghi, 
etc., as offerings, whilst cow-dung is necessary for various 
purifying ceremonies. Regular worship of the cow takes 
place yearly, at which similar ceremonies are performed 
to tlioso which are employed at the worshi]) of images ; 
the horns and bodies of the cows are painted, and they 
are then bathed in the rivers. Some people are sai<l t(j 
worship the cow daily. 

Garuda. 

Garuda or Superna is a mythical being, half-man and 
half-eagle, tlie Vahan of Vishnu. Though not strictly 
divine, he appears frequently in Vishnu’s exploits, and, 
being worshipped together with his lord, it is necessary 
to give some description of his birth and deeds. 

When Daksha s sons refused to people the world, he 
produced sixty daughters, thirteen of whom he gave to 
Kasyapa the sage ; of those, two come into prominence 
in connection with Garuda. Vinata bore him two cele- 
brated sons, Garuda and Aruna : the former, also called 
Superna, was the king of the feathered tribes, and the 
remorseless enemy of the serpent race. Aruna became 
famous as the charioteer of the Sun. " The progeny of 
Kadru (the other sister) were a thousand powerful 
many-headed snakes, of immeasurable might, subject to 
Garuda.” * The mother of Garuda is said to have laid 
an egg ; hence her son assumed a bird-like form. 

* “ Vishnu Purfma,” p. 119. 
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Another legend makes Garuda tlie son of Kasyapa 
and Diti. This all-prolific dame laid an egg, which, it 
was predicted, would yield her a deliverer from some 
great evil. After the lapse of five hundred years, 
(iaruda sprang from the egg, flew to Indra’s abode, 
extinguished the lire that surrounded it, conquered its 



guards, and bore oft’ the amrita, which enabled him to 
liberate his captive mother. A few drops of the im- 
mortal beverage falling on some Kttsa grass, it became 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpents greedily licking 
it, so lacerated their tongues with the sharp grass, that 
they have ever since remained forked. But the boon of 
immortality was ensured to them by their partaking 
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of the amrita.” * As soon as Garuda was born, his 
body expanded till it touched the sky; the other 
animals were terrified. His eyes were like the light- 
ning. The mountains were driven away with the wind 
caused by the flapping of his wings. The rays wliich 
issued from his body set the four (quarters of the world 
on fire; the affrighted gods imagining that Garuda must 
bo an incarnation of Agni, resorted to that deity for 
protection.” f 

Garuda is tlie mortal enemy of snakes. His mother 
Vinatfi quarrelled with her sister, Kadru, the mother of 
the snakes, respecting the colour of the horse tliat was 
produced at the churning of the ocean; since that 
time there has been constant enmity between tlieir 
descendants. On the occasion of his marriage, the 
seipents, alarmed at the thought of his having cliildren 
wlio might destroy them, made a fierce attack on him ; 
but the result was that he slew them all, save one, which 
ho has ever since worn as an ornament round his neck. 
To this day superstitious Hindus repeat the name of 
Garuda three times before going to sleep at night, as a 
safeguard against snakes. 

The following legend from the Mahabhrirata i gives 
the account of his liberating his mother from servitude, 
and of his appointment as the Viihan of Vishnu. His 
mother, having lost lior wager with her sister respecting 
the colour of the sea-produced liorse, was reduced to 
servitude to the serpents, who, being anxious to become 
immortal, promised to liberate her on condition that her 
son Garuda should bring them Chandra (the Moon), 
whose bright spots are filled with amrita. Before 
starting on this expedition ho went to his mother for 

* Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon,” 341. f Ward, ii. 200. 

t Ibid., ii. 201. 
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food, who advised him to go to the seashore and gather 
whatever he could find, but entreated him to bo most 
careful not to eat a Brahman ; adding, Should you at 
any time feel a burning sensation in your stomach, be 
sure you have eaten a Brahman.” 

After receiving this warning, he set ofi' on his journey. 
Passing through a country inhabited by fishermen, he at 
one inspiration drew in houses, trees, cattle, men, and 
other animals. But among the inhabitants swallowed, 
one was a Bnihman, who caused such an intolerable 
burning in his stomach that Oaruda, unable to bear it, 
called in the greatest haste for him to come out. The 
Brrdirnan refused unless his wife, a fislierman’s daughter, 
might accompany him. To this Garuda consented. 

Pursuing his journey, Garuda met his father Kasyapa 
(he shines as the Polo Btar), who directed him to appeases 
his hunger at a certain lake where an elephant and 
tortoise were fighting. The tortoise was eighty miles 
long, and the elephant one hundred and sixty. Garuda 
with one claw seized the elephant, with the other the 
tortoise, and perched with them on a tree eight hundred 
miles high. But the tree was unable to bear the 
ponderous weight, and, unhappily, thousands of pigmy 
Bi-filimans were then worshipping on one of its branches. 
Trembling lest ho should destroy any of them, he took 
the bough in his beak, continuing to hold the elephant 
and tortoise in his claws, and fiew to a mountain in an 
uninhabited country, where he finished his repast on the 
tortoise and elephant. 

Garuda having surmounted astonishing dangers, at 
last seized the Moon and concealed it under his wing. 
On his return, however, being attacked by Indra and 
the gods, he overcame all, excepting Vishnu. Even 
Vishnu was so severely put to it in the contest, that ho 
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came to terms with Garucla, made liim immortal, and 
promised him a higher seat than his own ; while on his 
})art Gariida became tlie Vtihan or carrier of Vishnu. 
Since then, Vishnu rides u[)on Garuda, while the latter, 
in the shape of a Hag, sits at the top of Vishnu’s car. 

In the Riimayana Garuda is represented as doing great 
service to llama and his followers, and his powers and 
peculiarities are repeatedly referred to. Thus, in the 
description of ITaiiunuin it is said, that 

“ lake a t]iiin(leil>olt in Imnio was lit*, 

And swift as (lariid’s self could flee.” 

In like manner it is said of two heroes : 

“ Sngviva, ollspring of tlie Sun, 

And Bali, Indra’s luiglity one, 

They, both endowed witli (iarud’s might, 

And skilled in all the arts of light. 

Wandered in arms the forest throngh, 

And lions and snakes and tigers slew.” f 

When Ansumun found the ashes of the si. N;ty thousand 
sons of Sugar, J who, owing to Kapila^s curse, had been 
destroyed, and was in distress because he could obtain 
no water with which to offer oblat’oiis for the dead, he 
secs their uncle — 

“ King Garud, best beyond compare. 

Of birds who wing the fields of air. 

Then thus uiitu the weeping man 
The son of V’^inata began ; 

* Grieve not, 0 hero, for their fall. 

Who died a death approved of all.’ ” § 

Garuda then tells Ansuman that if he can succeed in 
inducing Ganga to descend from heaven, and with her 

* Griffiths’s “ llamriyana,”!. 94. t Ibid., i. 90. % See Ganga. 

§ Grifllths’s “ llamayana,” i. 180. 
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.streams to touch these ashes, the dead shall return to 
life, and finally ascend to Indra’s heaven. 

In the description of the city of Ayodha, when Rama 
liad gone into the forest, is a reference to Garuda’s 
antipathy to snakes : — 

“ The city wore 
No look of beauty as before — 

Jake a dull river or a lake 
By (iariicl rol)bed of every snake.” * 

In the following lines is an account of Garuda’s 
resting on a tree when he was carrying off the elephant 
and the tortoise as narrated above. Rfivana impelled by 
the accounts of Sitfi’s beauty, goes to sec her, and on his 
journey 

‘‘lie saw a lig-tree like a elond, 

Willi mighty branches cartliward bowi-d. 

K stretched a liiiiidrc'd leagues, and made 
For hermit hands a welcome shade, 
d’hither the feathered king of yon* 

An elephant and tortoise bore, 

And lighted on a hougii to eat 
'i'he captives of his taloned feet. 

The hough, unable to sustain 

The crushing weight and sudden strain, 

Loaded with sprays and leaves of spring, 

Gave way heiicath the feathered king. 

* * * * 

The feathered moiiareh raised the weight 
Of the huge hough, and bore away 
'J'lie loosened load and captured prey. 

* # * 
llis soul conceived the high emprise 
To snatch the amrit from the skies, 
lie rent the nets of iron first, 

Then through the jewel chamber hurst, 

And bore the drink of heaven away 
That watched in Indra’s palace lay.” f 

Grilliths’s “ Kamayana,” ii. Hw. t Ibid., iii. 1(12. 
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In the great conflict with Havana, as Rruna and his 
brother were wounded and well-nigh dead, owing to 
a flight of serpents sent by Indrajit, Garuda appeared 
to restore them, and thus enabled them to carry on the 
war. His approach and work arc thus described : — 

“ The rushing wind grew loud, 
lied lightnings flashed from banks of cloud, 

The mountains shook, the wild waves rose, 

And, smitten by resistless blows. 

Uprooted fell each stately tree 
That fringed the margin of the sea. 

All life within the waters feared : 

Then, as the Vanars gazed, appeared 
King Garud’s self, a wondrous sight, 

Disclosed in flames of fiery light. 

Ih’om his fierce eye in sudden dread 
All serpents in a moment fled ; 

And those transformed to shafts, that bouiul 
The i)rinces, vanished in the ground. 

On llaglni’s sons his eyes he bent. 

And hailed the lords omnipotent. 

'Phen o’er them stooped the featliered king, 

And touched their fiices with his wing. 

Ills healing touch their pangs allayed. 

And closed each rent the shafts had made. 

Again their eyes were bright and bold ; 

Again the smooth skin shone like gold.” * 

For this great work of restoration Hama expressed his 
gratitude, wliercupon Garuda replied — 

In me, 0 Kaghu’s son, behold 
One who has loved thee from of old. 

Garud, the lord of all that fly. 

Thy guardian and thy friend am I. 

Not all the gods in heaven could loose 
These numbing bonds, this serpent noose. 

Wherewith fierce Ravan’s son, renowned 
For magic arts, your limbs had bound. 


Griffiths’s “ Ramayaiia,” v. 153. 
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Tliosc arrows fixed in every limb 
Were mighty snakes, transformed by him. 

Bloodthirsty race, they live beneath 
The earth, and slay with vciiomed teeth.” 

Garuda is represented in pictures and sculpture in 
various ways. Sometimes he has the head and wings 
oi a bird, with a human body ; sometimes he lias a bird’s 
claws ; and at others he has a human face, and the body 
of a bird. 


Jatayus and Sampati. 

Garuda had two sons, named Jatayus and Sampati^ 
who also assisted Rama. As he, Lakshman and Sati 
reached the hermitage in the forest where they intended 
to remain, they saw ''a mighty vulture, of size and 
strength unparalleled.’' Struck with his appearance, 
Riima inquired who he was, when Jatayus informed 
them of his parentage, and offered to be their friend : 

“ Thy ready helper will 1 bo 
And guard Ihy houKC, if thou agree : 

When thou and Lakshman urge the chase, 

By Sita’s side shall bo my place.” * 

This offer was accepted; and wlien Rama saw the 
stag which Ravana sent to attract him from his home, 
he went after it witlr the greater sense of security 
because Jatayus was there to guard his wife. When 
Kavana seized Sita, she cried out to Jatayus — 

“ Oh see, the king who rules the race 
Of giants, cruel, fierce, and base ! 

Kavan, the spoiler, bears me hence. 

The helpless prey of violence,” f 


t Ibid., 230. 


Griffiths’s “ Bamfiyana,” iii. G8. 
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Then fi(3rcc the dreadful combat raged, 

As fiend and bird in war engaged, 

As if two winged nioiintains sped 
To dire encounter overhead.” * 

Jatayus succeeded in breaking Rfivana’s bow, but — 

“ A second bow soon armed his hand, 

Wlience pointed arrows swift ainl true 
In hundreds, yea, in thousands flew.” | 

The giant’s arrows wounded the vulture ; the vulture 
in return threw darts which injured Ravana, struck the 
steeds of the chariot, and broke the chariot itself ; whilst 
with his beak and claws he tore the coachman to pieces. 
Ravana descended from his chariot and fought on foot; 
but gradually the strength of Jatayus, who was weak 
with age, gave way. Ravana, therefore, re-ascends the 
chariot, and is about to fly through the air, when the 
vulture a second time intercepts his flight, and — 

“ Swooped down upon the giant’s back : 

Down to tlic bone the talons went; 

With many a wound the flesh was rent.” f 

Jatayus was able to tear off the ten left arms of 
Ravana, but unfortunately others grew to replace them. 
At length Ravana seizes his sword, and, after giving 
the vulture a mortal blow, hurries oft‘ with Sita to 
Lanka. 

When Rama and Lakshman commence their search 
for Sita, they come upon the dying bird, and, seeing 
the marks of blood upon him, at first think that he has 
been guilty of carrying off the lady ; but, after hearing 
from him tlie story of Ravana’s visit and flight, they 
watch the bird expire, and perform his funeral rites. 

In their search, reaching the seashore, but still ignorant 

“(Irinitbs’s llrimrvyaiia,” iii. 230. f Ibid., 237. % Ibid., 240. 
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ot* Sita-’s whereabouts, some of tlieir moiik(‘y followers 
sec an immense vulture, weak with age, who, hearing 
them mention Jatfiyus’ name, inquires of his welfare. 
When told that he had been slain by Ravana, the vulture 
informs them that this victim of the giant was no other 
than his own brother ; and in revenge assists them, by 
informing them where Rfivana and Sita were at that 
moment. lie told them that he had Garuda’s power 
to see immense distances, and, mounting into the sky, 
saw Lanka, and told the A^anar chiefs that the object 
of their search was there. Hearing this, Han urn an was 
despatched to communicate with Sita, and to assure her 
of Rama’s coming to rescue her. 
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CHAPTER VllL 

GANGA. 

Gang A (the Ganges), the chief of the sacred streams of 
India, whose waters are said to liave the power of 
cleansing from all past, present, and future sins, is 
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believed to be divine, and the account of her birth and 
appearance on earth forms an interesting episode in the 
Ramayana. The story is told to Rama by the hermit 
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Visvamitra, as ho was travelling with Rfima and liis 
brother Lakshman. As soon as they reach the banks 
of the sacred stream, 

“ They hatherl, as Scripture bids, and paid 
Oblations duo to god and shade.” 

As soon as they were seated, Hfuna said— 

“ ‘ 0 saint, T yearn 

The three-pathed (Janga’s tale to learn. 

Thus urged, the saint rooounlod lH)lh 
Tlie birth of Ganga and her growth ; 

‘ The mighty hill with metals ston'd, 

Ilimfilaya, is, the mountains’ lord, 

The tatlier of a lovely pair 
Of daughters, fairest of the fair. 

Their mother, olfspring of the will 
Of Meru, everlastiiig hill, 

^Meiifi, llimrdaya’s darling, gracc'd 
With beauty of her dainty waist. 

Ganga was ('Ider-born ; then came 
The fair one known hy Umfi’s name. 

Then all the gods of heaven, in need 
Of Ganga’s help their vows to speed, 

To great Ilimfilaya came and prayed 
The mountain king to yield tins miM. 
lie, not regardless of the weal 
Of the three worlds, with holy zeal 
His daughter to the Immortals gave— - 
Ganga, whose waters cleanse ami save, 

Who roams at i)lcasure, fair and free, 

Piirgirig all sinners, to the sea. 

The three-pathed Ganga thus obtained, 

The gods their heavenly homes regained.’ ” '' 

The sage next tells Rama that there was a mighty 
King of Ayodha named Sagara,t who, being childless 

♦ Griimiis’s “llfimayana,”!. 171. 

t Sagara’s birth was supernatural. His father Balm, King of 
Ayodha, was expelled from his kingdom, 'rhe mother of Siigara 
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and most anxious to have a son, propitiated the saint 
Blirio’u (or, according to other accounts, his grandson) 
by penances extending over a hundred years. At length 
the saint, pleased with Sngara s worship, said — 

From thee, 0 Sfigar, blameless kinp:, 

A mijility host of sons shall spring, 

Aiul thou shalt win a glorious name, 

Which none, 0 chief, but thou shalt claim ; 

One of thy queens a son shall bear, 

]\laiutainer of thy race and heir ; 

And of the other there shall be 
Some sixty thousand born to tlice.’^ * 

Hearing tins, the wives are anxious to know wliich 
of them is to have tlie one son, and which the multitude ; 
but this the Bnlhinan leaves them to decide. Kesini 
wishes for the one ; and Sumati is pleased with tlie 
prospect of having sixty thousand. 

“Time passed. The elder consort l)<iro 
A son called Ansuman, tin; hell. 


accompanied her husband to the forest, but, owing to a poisonous drug 
baving been given her by a rival wife, she could not bring forth her 
son, with whom slie liad been pregnant for seven years. Wiieii her 
husband died, she wished to be burned with his body ; but this was 
prevented by a sage named Anrva, who assured her that her son 
would yet be bom, and grow up to be a miglity king. When he was 
born, Auiva gave liim the name Sagara (sa, with, and gani^ 
poison). Aurva himself was also born in an extraordinary manner. 
A king named Kritavirya was very liberal to the Bhiigiis, and through 
his liberality they became rich, llis descendants being poor, they 
asked help of the llhrigus. On this being refused them, they made an 
onslaught on the Brahmans of tliis family, slaying all they could find, 
even to children in the Avornb. One woman concealed her uiibom 
child in her thigh. The Kshattriyas, hearing of this, tried to slay him, 
but he issued from his mother’s thigh with such lustre that he blinded 
Ills persecutors. And because he was born from the thigh {uru) of his 
mother, he Avas called Aurva. 

♦ Orifllths’s “llamayana,” i. 174. 
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TIkmi Smnati, the yonni^cr, .ua\(* 

Birth to a 0 lioro ])rave, 

Wliose rind, wlien hurst and cleft in two, 

Gave sixty thousand babels to view. 

All these with care the nurses laid 
In jars of oil ; and there they stayed, 

Till, youthful age and strength complete, 

Forth speeding from each dark retreat, 

All peers in valour, years, and might, 

The sixty thousand came to light.” *' 

After a time King Sfigara dcteriniiied to make an 
Asvamedha, or horse sacrifice, with the oV)j(^ct of be- 
coming the reigning Indra, or king of tlie goils. Pre- 
parations for this arc accordingly made, and ITince 
Ansumiin, the son of the elder wife, is appointed by 
the king to follow the horse set apart for the sacritice ; 
for, according to the ritual, it was to be set free, and 
allowed to wander for a whole year wherever it would. 
Indra, knowing the great merit that Sugar would obtain 
by this sacrifice, and fearing that he might even lose 
his crown, 

“ Veiling his form in demon guise. 

Came down upon the appointed day, 

And drove the victim horse away.” f 

The officiating priest, being aware of this, cries out — 

“ Haste, king ! now let the thief be slain ; 

Bring thou the charger back again ; 

The sacred rite prevented thus 
Brings scathe and woe to all of us.” 

King Siigara, incited by the Brjiliman, urges his sons 
to search until they find the stolen horse : 

“ Brave sons of mine, I know not how 
These demons are so mighty now ; 


t Ibid., 177. 


Griffiths’s Bamayana,” i. 175. 
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Tlic priests began the rites so well, 

All sanctified witli prayer and spell. 

If in the depths of earth he hide, 

Or lurk beneath the ocean’s tide, 

Pursue, dear sons, the robber’s track ; 

Slay him amt bring the charger back. 

The whole of this broad earth explore, 

Sea-garlanded from shore to shore ; 

Yea, dig her u]) with might and main. 

Until you see the horse again.” * 

The son.s commence their searcli. Each digs a league 
in depth, and by this means tliey reach the centime of 
the earth ; but cannot see the horse. Alarmed at their 
destructive work, the gods repair to Brahma, and tell 
him what is liappening. He cheers them with the in- 
formation that N^ishnu, in the form of Kapila, will protect 
the Earth, his bride, and that those sons of Sfigara will 
bo consumed to ashes. '.Phe gods, encouraged by theses 
words, repair to their home and patiently wait for 
deliverance. 

After digging sixty thousand leagues into the earth 
without obtaining any tidings of the horse, the princes 
return to their father, asking what can be done. Sagara 
commands them to dig on, and continue their search 
until the horse is found. At length they 

“ Saw Vasudeva (Visliim) standing there. 

In Kapil’s form he loved to wear ; 

And near the everlasting God 
Tlie victim chai’ger cropped the sod. 

They saAV with joy and eager eyes 
The fancied robber and the prize. 

And on him rushed the furious band. 

Crying aloud, ‘ Stand, villain ! Stand ! ’ 


Griffiths’s “Itumayana,” i. 177. 
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‘ Avaunt ! a vaunt 1 ’ great Kapil cried, 

His bosom fliisbt with passion’s tide ; 

Then, his miglit, tliat proud array 
All scorched to heaps of ashes lay.” * 

Hearing no news of his sons, the king hecaine anxious, 
and sent his grandson Ansuinan to look after them. lEo 
in(|uires of all he meets on the earth, and is eneouragod 
by the information that ho shall certainly bring back 
the stolen horse. At length he reaches the spot where 
his brothers were consumed, and is overwhelmed witli 
grief at their fate. At this moment liis uncle (daruda 
api)cars and consoles him, saying — 

“(h’ievo not, () hero, for their fall, 

Who died a death approved of all. 

Of mighty strength they met their fate 
lly Kaiiil’s hand, whom none can mate. 

Pour forth for them no earthly wave, 

A holier lh)od their spirits crave. 

If, daughter of the Lord of iSnow, 

Ganga would turn her stream below, 

Tier waves, that cleanse all mortal stain, 

Would wash their ashes pure again. 

Yea, when her flood, whom all rev(‘re, 

Polls o’er the dust that moulders here, 

The sixty thousand, freed from sin, 

A homo in Indra’s heaven shall win. 

Go, and with ceaseless labours try 
To draw the goddess from the sky. 

Ecturn, and with thee take the steed ; 

So shall thy grandsire’s rite succeed.” f 

The prince takes the steed ; the sacrifice is completed, 
and for 30,000 years King Sagara was thinking how ho 
could induce Ganga to come down from heaven. At 
length, not having succeeded in forming a successful 
plan, the monarch himself went to heaven. Ansuman 

* Griffiths’s “Eainayatia,” i. 183. f Ibid., 186. 

2 n 
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reigned in his stead, who, in his turn, tried to find some 
means ot* liberating his brothers. His son Hilipa also 
made a similar, but equally unsuccessful, ellbrt. It was 
given to Dilipa s son Bhagirath to accomplish this work. 
Bhagirath had no son. Ho, in order to obtain this boon, 
and also to free his kinsmen from their sad fate, practised 
most severe austerities, until at length Brahma said — 

Blest monarch, of a glorious race, 

"fliy feivciit rites have won my grace. 

Well hast thou wrought tliinc awful task : 

►Some boon in turn, 0 hermit, ask.” 

To which Bhagirath rejdies as follows — 

Let Sugar’s sons receive from me 
Libations that they long to see. 

Let Uanga w'ith her holy wave 
Tlie ashes of the heroes lave. 

That so my kinsmen may ascend 
To heavenly bliss tliat ne’er shall end. 

And give, 1 pray, 0 god, a son, 

Nor let my house be all undone.” 

To this the god replies — 

“ As thou prayest, it shall bo. 

Ganga, whose waves in S\varga (Heaven) ilow, 

Is daughter of the Lord of Snow. 

AVin Siva, that his aid be lent 
’fo hold her in Jicr mid descent, 

For earth alone will never bear 
These torrents hurled from upper air.” f 

Brahma then re-ascended to the skies ; but Bliagirath 
remained for a whole year — 

“ "With arms upraised, refusing rest. 

While with one toe the earth he prest.” 

* Griffiths’s “ llamayana,” i. 190. f Ibid. 
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Siva, pleased with this devotion, promised to sustain 
the shock of the descent of the waters on his head ; but 
Ganga was not at all pleased when commanded to descend 
to earth : 

“ ‘ lie calls me,’ in her wratli she crictl, 

‘And all my Hood shall sweep 
And whirl him in its whelming tide 
To hell’s profoundest deep.’ ” * 

Siva, however, was a match for the wrathful deity. 
He held her in the coils of his hair until her aimer 

O 

abated, and then she fell into the Vindu lake, from 
whence proceed the seven sacred streams of India. This 
lake is not known ; and of the seven streams mentioned, 
two only arc familiar to geographers, the Ganges and 
the Indus. One branch of this stream followed Bhagi- 
rath wherever he went. On the way the waters Hooded 
the sacrificial flame of Jahnu, a saint. In his anger ho 
drank up its waters, and Bhagirath's work seemed to be 
fruitless. But at the intercession of the king and Brahma, 
the saint allowed the waters to How from his ears. From 
this fact one of the many names of Ganga is Jahnavi, 
or daughter of Jahnu. At length Bhagirath reached the 
ocean, and descending to the depths where Sagara’s sons 
were lying, Ganga followed until her waters touched the 
ashes, when — 

“ Soon as the flood their dust bedewed, 

Their spirits gained beatitude, 

And all in heavenly bodies dressed 
Hose to the skies’ eternal rest.” t 

As a reward for his meritorious work, Brahma said 
to him — 

“ Long as the ocean’s flood shall stand 
Upon the border of the land, 

* Griffiths’s “ Ihxmayana,” i. Ifld. 


t Ibid., IDG. 
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So long shall Sagar’s sons remain, 

And, god-like, rank in heaven retain. 

Ganga thine eldest child shall he, 

Called from thy name Bhagrrathl.” 

As a consequence of faifcli in this legend, one of the 
most frequented places of pilgrimage in India is Sfigar 
Island, the place where the river Ganges and ocean 
meet. 

In addition to the Ganges, there are many other 
rivers regarded as sacred by the Hindus ; the worship 
of these, and bathing in them, being productive of almost 
as great blessings as arc to be obtained from Gangfi 
herself. Some of these are considered as males and some 
as females. The following is not a complete list, but 
it contains the names of the rivers most generally 
worshipped. 

Male rivers : — The Sona and the Brahmaputra. 

Female rivers : — The Godavari, the Kaveri, the Atreyi, 
the Karaloya, the Bahuda, the Gomati, the Sarayu, the 
Gandaki, the Varahi, the Charmanwati, the Shatadru, the 
Vipasha, the Goutami, the Karmanasha, ^the Airavatl, 
the Chandrabhiiga, the Vitasta, the Sindhu, the Krishna, 
the Vetravati, the Bhairavu.t 

* Griffitlia’a “ llamriyana,” i. 1117. 


t Ward, ii. 217. 
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SACRED TREES. 

Several trees are regarded as sacred ; they being repre- 
sentative ofj or peculiarly dear to, some of the deities. 
It is a meritorious act to plant and watei- them, and 
such is the respect cherished for them, that even their 
withered branches are not allowed to be burnt. The 
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same ceremonies are observed at the planting of these 
trees, or, when they have been taken care ot‘ for some 
time, at their consecration, as are observed at tlie setting 
up of an image. The following are the names of tlie 
sacred trees ; — 
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The Asvatta^ or Pipul Tree (Firm relighosa)^ 
tu Vishnu. 

The Vata, Banyan or Indian Fig Tree* (Firm 
Indica), also sacred to Vishnu. 

The Vilva, or Wood-apple, or Bel Tree (^Egle Mar- 
waIos), sacred to Siva. 

The Vakula {Mimusops Elengi). 

The Harltiiki (Termhudla chehula). 



The Amalaki, or Emblic Myrohdanfi {Phyllaniltm 
emhlica). 

The Nimba, or Nim Tree {Melia azadirachia). 

The Tulsi (Ocimum gratissimum or sanctum). 

Ti\e Tulsi is very commonly worshipped by the fol- 
lowers of Vishnu ; and the plant is most carefully tended 


* See p. 472. 
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as liis representative. Every morning the ground near 
it is cleaned with cow-dung and water ; at night a lamp 
is hung before it. During the two hottest months of 
the year, a vessel of water is hung over it so that it 
constantly receives moisture. When a plant dies, it is 
cast into a river, the same honour being given to it 
as to an image as soon as the worship of it is con- 
cluded. It is a common custom to place a sprig of 
1\ilsi near the head of a dying person. The origin 
of the worship of this plant is said to be the follow- 
ing: A woman named Tulsi engaged in religious 
austerities for a long period, and asked, as a boon, 
that she might become the wife of Vishnu. Lakshmi, 
hearing of tliis, cursed her, and changed her into the 
plant which bears her name. Vishnu, however, com- 
forted his follower with the assurance that he would 
assume the form of the Slnilgrama, and continue near 
her.* The Vayu and the Padma Purfinas teach that 
the Tulsi was one of the products of the churning of 
the ocean. 

In addition to these trees should be mentioned the 
Durva grass (Agrodis linearis) and Kma grass (Po(t 
egnosawydes), which form part of the offerings made 
to the gods ; as do the leaves or flowers of most of the 
trees previously mentioned. The Mahribharata has a 
legend accounting for the sacredness of the Kusa grass. 
When Garuda brought some of the amrita from the 
moon for the Nfigas, or serpent deities, as the price to 
be paid for his mother's release from servitude, Indra 
tried to induce him not to give it to them lest they, 
becoming immortal, should oust him from his throne. 
Garuda would not consent to this arrangement, but told 
Indra that after it was given to them he could steal it. 

* Ward, ii. 201. 
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Garuda therefore placed the amrita in a vessel on the 
grasSi and whilst the Nagas were bathing, Indra stole it. 
They, thinking that the ambrosia must be on the Kusa 
grass, licked it; the sharp spikes slit their tongues, and 
hence the serpents tongues are forked ; and the grass, 
having been touched l)y the amrita, is h(dy. 



Till-: !’[(; TUKi’.. 
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CHAPTEll X. 

MISCKUiANKOLiS MINOR UEITIKS. 

1. Shitala. 

Shitala is the Bengali name for the .small-})()x, and for 
tile deity who is supposed to liave charge of that disease. 
The meaning of the word is “She who makes cold.” 



This goddess is represented as a golden-complexioned 
woman sitting on a lotu.s, or riding on an ass, dressed in 
I’cd clothes. Before an imacfc of this kind, or more 
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commonly a pan of water merely, Shitala is worshipped 
in the hope that slie will preserve her worshippers from 
this dire disease. 

In the spring of the year, the Hindus formerly in- 
oculated their children for this disease when they were 
about two years of age. The Brfihman who performed 
the operation made presents to render Shitala pro- 
pitious, and promised, in case the work was successful, 
to give still greater gifts. At the close of the operation 
the flowers that were presented to the goddess were 
placed in the hair of the child as a charm. On behalf of 
those afflicted with small-pox, offerings arc made daily ; 
and when the patient is thought to be dangerously ill, lie 
is placed in front of an image of Sin tala, bathed in, and 
given to drink, water that lias boon ollcred to her. 
Beggars go about with a stone, partly gilded, which 
they teach is sacred to Shitala, and, in seasons when tin; 
disease is prevalent, receive presents from the super- 
stitious.* 


2. Manasa. 

Manasa is the sister of Vasuki, king of the snakes; 
the wife of Jaratkiiru, a sage; and being the (piccn of 
the snakes is regarded as the protectress of men from 
those reptiles. Another name by which she is known is 
Vishahara, “ the destrojmr of ])oison.” Generally, offeiings 
are made to her without any imago being made, a branch 
of a tree, a pan of water, an earthen snake being her 
representative ; when her image is made, it is that of a 
woman clothed with snakes, sitting on a lotus, or standing 
upon a snake. A song founded upon the following story 
concludes the worship of this deity. 

♦ Ward, ii. 139. 
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A merchant named (Jhanda not only refused to 
worship Manasa, but professed tlie profoundest contempt 
for her. In process of time six of his sons died from 
snake-bites. To avoid a similar fate, his eldest son 
Lakindara dwelt in an iron house ; but Manasa caused 
a snake to enter through a crevice, which bit him on his 
wedding-day and caused his death too. Ilis widow, 
however, escaped, and went weeping to her mother-in- 
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law, who, with the neighbours, vainly tried to induce 
Chanda to propitiate the goddess through whose in- 
fluence so much evil had come to the family ; Manasa 
herself urged his friends to ])revail upon him not to 
remain so hostile to her. At last he so far yielded to 
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their wishes as to throw a single flower witli liis left 
liand towards her image, which so delighted her that 
she restored his sons to life, and from that time, as men 
came to know of her power, licr worship has become 
celebrated.* 

The Mahabharata gives the following particulars re- 
garding her marriag(i. Jagatakaru, her husband, was 
an eminent sage, who had practised great austerities, 
bathed in all the holy tanks, abstained from matrimony, 
and, as a result of his penance and fasting, had a diy 
and shrivelled body. In the course of his wanderings, 
he came to a place where ho saw a number of men 
hanging from a tree with their heads downwards over 
a deep abyss, with a rat gnawing the rope by which 
they were suspended, and learned that they were his own 
ancestors, doomed to endure tliis misery because, their 
children being dead, they had no one to release them (i.c. 
by performing religious ceremonies) ; and he, who, by 
having a son might have set them free, was given nj) to 
a life of austerity, and refused to marry. When they are 
told that flagatakriru is the man through whose absti- 
nence they are suffering, they entreat him to seek a wife 
and secure their deliverance. Ho consents to do so on 
condition that tlui parents of the girl he mairiesgivc her 
to him willingly. Vasuki hearing of this, offers his 
sister to the sage, who marries her and has a son named 
Asika. This son elfected the deliverance of his ancestors 
and also rendered good service to the serpent race in 
saving tliem from destruction when Janamejaya was 
wisliful to oxtei*minate them. 


Ward, ii. 142. 
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X Sasti. 

►Sasti Ls peculiarly the goddess of married women ; she 
is the giver of children, assists at childbirth, and is the 
guardian of young children. She is represented as a 
golden-complexioned woman with a child in her arms, 
riding upon a cat ; hence no Hindu woman would under 



any circumstances injure that animal, lest she should 
oftend the goddess and be made to suffer for it. Six 
times a year festivals in honour of Sasti are held ; in 
addition to which, women who have lost their children 
hy death worship her monthly. When a child is six 
days old, the father worships her; and when three 
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weeks old, the mother presents offerings to her. The 
ordinary representative of Sasti is a stone about the size 
of a man’s head, placed under a Banyan tree, which is 
decorated with flowers, and offerings of rice, fruit, etc., 
are made to it.* 


4. The Shalguama. 

By the worshippers of Yishnu, the Shfilgrriiiia is re- 
garded as a most sacred object. It docs not derive its 
sacredness from consecrating i-ites, as images and other 
representatives of deities, but is believed to Ije inlierently 
holy. Tt is a ]>lack ammonite, found in Blount GandakT 
in Nepal. The popular belief is that in this mountain 
thei’e are insects which perforate the stones ; and when 
perforated, falling into the river Gandaka, they arc 
taken out by means of nets. Tlio more common 
ones are about the size of a watch, and their price 
varies according to their size, hollowness, and inside 
colouring, according to which peculiarities special names 
are given. For tlic rarer kinds as much as Ks. 2000 are 
given; and as it is the common belief of the people that 
the possessor of one of these, and a shell called Dakshinu- 
varta (/'.<?. a shell whose convolutions are towards the 
right), can never be poor, it is not to be wondered at that 
large prices should be paid for tliem. As it is also 
believed that in parting with them they invite mis- 
fortune, it is natural that few should wish to part with 
them ; to sell them for gain is regarded as a most 
dishonourable deed. 

A reason for the sacredness of the Shalgrfima is found 
in the “ Bhfigavata Puruna.” Sani commenced his reign 
with a request to Brahma to become subject to him; 

* Ward, ii. 143. 
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Brahma referred him to Vishnu, who asked him to call 
upon him the next day. When he called, lindino- that 
Vishnu had transformed himself into a mountain, he 
became a worm named Vajrakita, and afllicted him for 
twelve years. At the expiration of that time Vishnu 
resumed his proper shajic, and ordered that henceforth the 
stones of this mountain (Candaki) should be woi-shipped 
as repi'esentatives of himself* 

The Biahmans usually worship Vishnu in this form 
in their daily at home. In the hot season a vessel 
is suspended over it, and the water continually dropping 
on it keeps it cool ; another vessel is placed under it to 
catch the water, which is drunk in the evening l)y the 
worshi 2 )per. 4dic marks ol* it arc shown to men when 
the belief that the concentration of the mind 
on them at this time will ensure the soul a safe passage 
to Vishnu’s heaven. j 


5. The Dhenkl 

The Dhcnki is a log of wood fixed to a ])ivot, used 
for husking rice, pounding bricks for mortar, etc. It is 
generally worked by women, who, by standing on the 
one end, raise it to a certain height and then let it fall 
by its own weight. It is said to })c the Vfdian or 
vehicle of Narada, and it is believed that, owing to his 
blessing, it became an object of worship. A religious 
teacher, when initiating a disciple into the mysteries of 
Hinduism, told him to say, Dhcnki, Dhenki.” Narada, 
hearing this, was delighted, and coming upon his Vrdian 
gave him another incantation by which ho became 

* For another account of the origin of tlie worship of the Shalgrruna, 
see the account of Tulsi, cliap. ix. 

t Ward, ii. 22J. 
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perfect and was admitted into heaven. It is worshipped 
at tlic time of marriage, at the investiture of a son with 
the Poita or Ihahmanical tliread, at tlie ceremony of 
giving rice to a child, and on otlier festive occasions. 
At the close of tlio last century a Raja of Naladanga is 
said to have spent Rs. .‘500,000 in celebrating the worship 
of the Dhenki. 


(). KAi' Who? 

The Athenians were not alone in worship[)ing the 
“Unknown God.” “The authors of tlie Biahmanas had 
so completely broken with the past, that, forgetful of the 
poetical character of the hymns (of the Vedas), and tlie 
yearning of the poets after the unknown god, they ex- 
alted the interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and 
acknowledged a god, Ka ? or ‘ Who ? ’ In the ‘ Taittiriya 
Rn'dimana,' in the 'Kanshitaki Brahmana,’ in the 
‘ Tandy a J3rrihmana,’ and in the ' Sata 2 )atha Brfdimana,’ 
wherever interrogative verses occur, the author states that 
Ka is Prajiipati, or the lord of creatures. Nor did they 
stop here. Some of the hymns in which the inter- 
rogative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, i.e, 
having kad or (j[uid. But soon a new adjective was 
formed, and not only the hymns, but the sacrifices also, 
oficred to the god, were called Kaya, or ‘ Who-ish.' At 
the time of Panini (the great grammarian), this word 
had acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate 
rule explaining its formation. The commentator here 
explains Ka by Bnihman. After this, we can hardly 
wonder that in the later Sanskrit literature of the 
Puranas, Ka aj^pears as a recognized god, with a 
genealogy of his own, perhaps even a wife; and that 
in the laws of Manu one of the recognized forms of 
marriage, geneially known by the name of the Prajapati 
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marriage, occurs under the monstrous title of Kfiya/’^ 
In the Mahubhiirata Ka is identified with Daksha, and 
in the “Bhagavata Piinina” it is a])plied to Kasyapa, 
probably on account of their similarity to Prajapati. 

^ Max-Miillcr, quoted in Dowsoii’s Classical Dictionary, .s-.y, “ Ka V ” 
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SUI’KIUIUMAN, TlIOUCill-NOT DIVINE BEINGS. 

Apsauas and (Jandharvas. 

The Apsaras are iiyraplis, and the Gandharvas choristers 
in Indra s heaven. The Apsaras are not as a class pro- 
minently noticed in the Vedas, Init Urvasi and a few 
others are mentioned by name. In the Institutes of 
Mann they are said to bo the creations of the Seven 
Manus, the j^rogenitors of mankind. In the Epic poems 
more is said about them — the Efimayana attributing 
their origin to the churning of the ocean, and with this 
the Puranic account of their origin agrees. It is said 
that when they rose from the waters neither gods nor 
asuras would wed them, so they became the common 
property of both classes. They are sometimes called “ the 
wives of the gods,'^ and ‘daughters of pleasure.” 

“ Then from tlic agitated deep up sprung 
The legion of Apsahisas, so named 
That to the watery element they owed 
Tlieir being. Myriads were tliey born, and all 
In vestures heavenly elad, and heavenly gems; 

Yet more divine their native semblance, rich 
Witli all the gifts of grace, of youth and beauty. 

A train innumerous followed ; yet thus fair, 

Nor god nor demon sought their wedded love ; 

Thus Uaghava ! they still remain — their charms 
The common treasure of the host of heaven.” 
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In the Purfinas various ganas or classes of them arc 
mentioned; the Yfiyu Parana enumerates fourteen, the 
Hari Yansa seven. They are again divided, as being 
dalvika, ‘divine,’ or lauJclJat, ‘worldly.’ The former are 
said to be ton in number, and tlie latter thirty-four, and 
these are the heavenly charmers who fascinated heroes 
as Urvasi, allured austere sages from their devotions 
and penances as Menekfi and ItembhiT. The Kasi 
Khand says there are forty -five millions of them, but 
only one thousand and sixty arc the principal. Tlie 
Apsaras, then, are fairylike beings, beautiful and 
voluptuous. They are the wives or mistresses of the 
Gandharvas, and are not prudish in the dispensation 
of their favours. Their amours upon earth liave been 
numerous, and they are the rewards in Indra’s heaven 
held out to heroes who fall in battle. They have the 
power of changing their forms, and give good luck to 
whom they favour.” * 

In the Satapatha Brrdimana is a story, which has 
been copied into the Purfinas, concerning Puriiravas and 
the Apsaras Urvasi which will give some idea of the 
character of these beings. Owing to the imprecation 
of Indra and Yaruna, Urvasi was compelled to leave 
heaven. Puriiravas, son of Budha and a daughter of 
Manu, fell deeply in love with her ; and she agreed, on 
certain conditions, to live with him. She said, “ I have 
two rams which must always remain with me, both by 
day and night; you must never be seen by me 
undressed ; and I must eat only ff/u, or clarified butter.” 
The inhabitants of heaven being anxious for her return, 
the Gandharvas came at night and carried off her rams. 
Pururavas, in order to rescue them, rushed into her 
room hurriedly, without being dressed, trusting to the 
* Dowson, s.v. 
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darkness to hide him. Unfortunately a flash of lightning 
revealed him to her gaze, and, the condition of her 
remaining with him being broken, she returned to her 
celestial home. Pimiravas was distracted at his loss, 
and wandered from place to place searching for her. 
At length he was successful in his quest, and obtained 
a promise that she would meet him yearly and present 
him with a son. After flve visits, she assured him that 
if he offered a sacrifice with the express object of gaining 
her, he would succeed. He followed her advice, became 
a Gandharva, and so obtained eternal possession of his 
strange bride. 

The Gandharvas, according to the Vishnu Purana, were 
sons of Brahma. “The Gandharvas were next born, 
imbibing melody; drinking of the goddess of speech, 
they were born, and thence their appellation (gam 
dhayantah, ^drinking speech).”* In another place the 
same Purana f makes them the offspring of Kasyapa and 
Arislita, and therefore grandchildren of Brahma. The 
Padma Purana speaks of them as the children of Vach. 
They arc said to be sixty millions in number. They 
defeated the Nagas, or snake-gods, seized their jewels, 
and usurped their kingdom. In their distress the 
snakes resorted to Vishnu, who promised to enter into 
Purukutsa and destroy them. The Nagas sent their 
sister Narmada (the river Nerbudda) to ask the help of 
Purukutsa, who consented to do her bidding. As a 
reward the Nagas gave this power to their sister, that 
whoever worshipped her and repeated her name should 
be safe not only from the poison of snakes, but other 
poison too. 

It would appear from the earlier books that the 
Gandharvas were assistants of Indra, the Storm King, 
Page 41. t Page 150. 
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and were rewarded by the later writers with a place in 
his heaven. And as the deities were all provided with 
a wife or wives, the Gandharvas were not neglected in 
this respect. The beautiful though frail Apsaras were 
allotted to them, and when Indra was in danger of 
losing his throne, or the other gods were in a similar 
plight through the austerity of the devout, some of the 
more attractive were commissioned to visit them and 
distract their minds. 

The name of those heavenly musicians and their loose 
matrimonial alliances with the Apsaras has come into 
common use to designate one of the five forms of 
marriage — that where the mutual consent of man and 
woman to live together is all that is necessary, without 
any civil or religious ceremony. 


The RAkshasas. 

These formidable beings are frequently referred to, 
and their actions described at some length in Hindu 
legend. Though Brahmans by birth, strange to say 
they are described as cannibals. The goddess Parvati 
gave to the whole tribe the power to arrive at maturity 
the moment they were born. They arc said to be able 
to assume any form at will; and we read of them 
appearing as horses, buffaloes, and tigers. Some of 
them had a hundred heads. Amongst the must noted 
of them was Havana, the hereditary foe of Vishnu, who 
in several incarnations left his heavenly home to slay 
him. The demon reappeared on the earth after 
remaining some years in hell; it was therefore neces- 
sary for the god in like manner to revisit the earth 
to get rid of him. Some of Ravana s relatives, such as 
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Kumbhakarna, Vibhishena, Indrajit, and others, were 
almost equally notorious. 

Kumbhakarna, a brother of Krivana, as soon as he 
was born, stretched forth his arms, and gathered every- 
thing he could reach to stay his hunger. Later on in 
life, on one occasion he seized five hundred Apsaras, and 
at another time he laid violent hands on the wives of 
a hundred sages, besides cows and Brahmans innumer- 
able. Brahma threatened to destroy him unless ho 
moderated his demands. Fearing he might come to 
an untimely end, he commenced a life of austerity, 
which was to continue ten thousand years. But as this 
proceeded, the gods feared lest, as a result of such a 
penance, he should be stronger than ever, and, especially 
that ho might obtain immortality and be able to swallow 
up everything, gods and men included. In their distress 
they appealed to Brahma, who caused liis wife Sarasvati 
to enter the demon’s mind, and delude him so far as to 
lead him to ask as a boon that he might sleep for ever. 
The plan succeeded. But the Kiikshasas were not pleased 
with the result, and asked Brahma to allow him to 
awake once in six months for one day only, and then 
eat as much as he wished. This request was granted. 
At one meal he is said to have oaten six thousand 
cows, ten thousand sheep, ten thousand goats, four 
hundred buffaloes, five thousand deer, and drank four 
thousand hogsheads of spirits, with other things in 
proportion, and then was angry with his brother 
Bavana for not providing him with more ! His home 
in Ceylon is said to have been 20,000 miles long, and 
his bed occupied the full length; but according to 
the Rfimayana the island itself was only 800 miles in 
circumference ! 

What can be represented by these monsters ? In 
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Mami,*' amongst instructions concerning sacrifice, we 
read : “Asa preservative of the oblation to the patriarchs, 
let the housekeeper begin with an offering to the gods ; 
for the Hakshasas rend in pieces an oblation which has 
no such preservative.” According to Professor Wilson 
these beings may be divided into three classes : “ One 
is of a semi-celestial kind, and is ranked with the 
attendants of Kuvera, the god of wealth ; another is 
a sort of goblin, imp, or ogre, haunting cemeteries, 
animating dead bodies, disturbing sacrifices, and en- 
snaring and devouring human beings; the third kind 
approaches more to the Titan, or relentless and powerful 
enemy of the gods.” Can it be that men, finding it 
difficult to abstain from evil and do good, have invented 
these mighty beings to re])resent the forces of evil that 
are arrayed against them ? They are described as 
eating cows and also men, when, accor<ling to the ordinary 
belief of tlie people, these are the greatest imaginable 
crimes. May this not be a vigorous method of teaching 
that the enemies of Cod and man will not stop at 
anything in order to secure success in their work of 
destruction ? It may be that the Rfikshasas of the Epics 
were the rude barbarians of India, who were concpiered 
by the Aryans, and their manners of life and religious 
ceremonies caricatured in this strange fashion. Some 
of the more intelligent were styled monkeys, possibly 
the more savage were styled Rakshasas. 

The name Bhuta is given to a similar class of beings 
who arc the common attendants of Siva; hence his 
name of Bhutanfitha, the lord of spirits. Tlic term 
Pisarch is given to beings similar to, though if possible 
more offensive than, the Rakshasas. 

Mami, 1)k. iii. 
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The Jain Deities. 

As there are considerable numbers of Jains, chiefly 
in the north and north-west of India, some account 
should bo given of their objects of worship. 

The origin of this sect is obscure, especially as their 
chronology is so wild and extravagant. Hindu notions 
of time are reasonable compared with those of the Jains. 

In some respects, there is much in the tenets of this 
religion that closely resembles those of Buddhism. Both 
reject the divine origin and authority of the Vedas; 
though when a Vedic text agrees with his own belief, 
a learned Jain will not scruple to employ it to buttress 
his own teaching. Both may be regarded as heretical 
sects of Hinduism. Both reject the divine institution 
of caste, and profess to believe in the social and religious 
equality of man: though the Jains are not regarded as 
outside the pale of Hinduism. For when, as it some- 
times happens, a Jain wishes to worship as an orthodox 
Hindu, a place is found for him in the caste system ; he 
is not treated as an outcast. Both acknowledge in 
a general way the more common and modern of the 
Hindu deities ; and very much of the worship of both 
is very similar to that which prevails amongst the 
Hindus. In both systems a number of saints have been 
raised to the dignity of deities, and have largely taken 
the place of the inferior gods of the Hindu Pantheon. 
In fact, at one time it was a commonly received opinion 
that the Jains were the present-day representatives of 
the Buddhists. But fuller and more correct knowledge 
has shown that the two religions, though strikingly 
similar, have distinct and separate origins. Possibly 
they originated about the same time, when there was 
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considerable religious excitement in India; or it may 
be, that very soon after Gautama Buddha commenced 
his work as a teacher, some of his followers broke away 
from his leadership, and from that time have formed a 
separate and independent stream. At the present time 
Jains and Buddhists worship a succession of deified 
saints in place of the many gods adored by the Hindus ; 
but in the two systems the names of these saints are 
quite different. The main lines of the religions are very 
similar, but the differences are sufficiently great to show 
that they have run a separate, though to a large extent 
parallel, course. 

The Jain saints belonging to the present age are 
twenty-four in number ; in a previous age there were 
twenty-four, and in a succeeding age there will be 
a similar number. These twenty-four as represented 
in the temples are seated in an attitude of contemplation. 
In features they greatly resemble each other, and in 
order to distinguish them, they are painted in dif- 
ferent colours, and have either their names engraved 
on their pedestals, or some distinguishing sign, com- 
monly an animal by their side. In the stories of 
their lives there is little of a distinctive character. 
But there is this noticeable fact, that in height of stature 
and in length of life there has been a steady decline. 
A brief account of the first and last two of these saints, 
now regarded as divine beings, may be taken as fairly 
representative of the whole. 

1. Vrishabha, of the kingly race of Ikohwaku, was 
son of Nabhi and Marudeva. He is usually painted 
yellow, and has a bull as his characteristic mark. His 
stature was 500 poles in height, and ho lived 8,400,000 
great years. He was born at Oudo. When crowned 
king he was 2,000,000 ; he reigned G,300,000 years, and 
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spent 100,000 in the practice of austerity, by which he 
became qualified for sainthood. 

23. Parswanatlia was also of the same race as the 
first. He is represented as blue in colour, and has a 
snake to distinguish him. Possibly this was the real 
founder of the J ain sect. He was born at Benares, and 
commenced his saintly life when he was thirty years of 
age, and, continuing his asceticism for seventy years, 
died when he was just a hundred years old. 

24. Mahavir is the last and much the best known of all. 
His common title is “ The Saint.” His image is golden in 
colour, and his symbol a lion. He resigned his position 
as a god in order to obtain immortality as a saint, when 
there was a little over seventy-five years to run before 
the end of the age. His parents were Bnihmans; but 
as Indra considered it improper that one whom he 
recognized as a saint before he was born, who was to 
occupy such a position, should be born in a humble 
hxmily, he removed the foetus to the womb of a princess 
of the royal race, Trisala, wife of Siddhfirta. At twenty- 
eight he lost his father, became king and reigned for 
two years. Then resigning his royal state, he entered 
upon a life of austerity, and after forty-two years ol* 
preparation, at the age of seventy-two he became exempt 
from pain for ever. In other words ho died, and 
obtained moksha, deliverance from birth and death, 
absorption. According to tradition, the death of th(^ 
last Jain occurred two thousand four hundred years ago. 
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Adikavi, a iiaiiio of Hralinia, 107 
Ailiti, character aii<l attributes of, 
17; roaortod to for pardon, 17; 
origin of, 18; the mother of 
Vishnu in the Dwarf incarna- 
tion, 18 

Adityaa, tho, 18; various lists of, 
10 ; probably sun-gods, 10 
Agastya, a son of Varunn, 41 
Agni, description of, 21 ; cause of 
his superiority, 10 ; Vedic attri- 
butes of, 22 ; a Kakshas, 27 ; the 
father of Nila, 27 ; tho reputed 
father of Kartikeya, 337 ; cursed 
by Bhrigu, 30 

Ahalyu, wife of Gautama, seduced 
by Indra, GO; released from licr 
husband's curse, 177 
Airavata, Indra 's elephant, 448 
Ambika, a name of LJina, 285 
Amburaja, a name of Varuna, 14 
Ananga, a name of Kfimadeva, 
201 

Ananta, a name of Vishnu, 127 
Aiiasuya, wife of Atri, 371 
Angiras, a son of Brahma, 300 
Anila, a name of Vayu, 07 
Animals, sacred, 448 ff. 

Annapurna, a name of Durga, 318 


Ausuman, a son of Sagara, 463 
Antaka, a name of Yaina, 86 
Apava, a name of Brahma, 00 
Apsaras, the, 482 

Ardhanarishwara, a form of Siva 
and Parvati united, 318 
Arjuna, son of Indra, 41 4 ; cbarncter 
of, 410; fights witli Siva, 421 
Asuras, the dispute between tliom 
and the gods, 158 ; description 
of, 437 ; word used in different 
senses, 438 ff. 

Asvamedha, or liorse sacrifice, 403 
Asvins, the, 35 ; description of, 14 ; 
marry Surya, 45; physicians of 
the gods, 45 ; legends of cures 
wrought by, 45 ; unclean because 
practising as physician.^, 47 
Atmabhu, a name of Brahma, 1 1)7 
Atri, a sou of Brahma, 371 

B. 

Bajri, a name of Indra, 02 
Balarama, incarnation of Vishnu, 
220 ff. ; also of Sesha, 221 
Bali, a Daitya king, slain by Vishnu, 
150 ff. ; a monkey chief, Ukj son 
of Indra, 175 

Bfili, a monkey king, the usurper 
of Sugiiva’s throne, 31)5 
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BhafJrakali, a name of Durga, 30G I 
Bhagavata, a name of Siva, 283 I 
Bhnrata, a brother of Kama Cluin- 
dra, 175 

Bbaakara, a name of Surya, 35 
Bliima, a son of Vayu, 414; cha- 
racter of, 415 ; conflicts of, 426 if. 
Bhishma, a son of Ganga, 414; 
cominauder-in-chief of the Kuru 
army, 413 ; death of, 428 
Blirigii, a sou of Brahma, 3G3 ; 
origin of, 3(54 ; priest at Daksha’a 
sacrifice, 3G4 ; curses Indra, 364; 
also Agni, 306 ; changes a 
Kshattiiya into a Brahman, 
3G7 

Bhiilanath, a name of Siva, 487 
Bhuteshwara, a name of Siva, 
283 

Brahma, the supremo deity, 93; 
derivation of the name, 95 ; hymn 
to, 95 

Brahma, the creator, 99; called 
Narayana, 99 ; formation of his 
five heads, 109 ; why he lost his 
fifth head, 101 ; worships Siva, 
105; his worship now ceased, 
106 ; cursed by his son Narada, 
384 

Brahmana, a, defined, 4 
Brahrnanaspati, a name of Agni, 
28 

Bridge, building of the, to Lanka, 
398 

Brihaspati, a name of Agni, 28 ; 

explanation of attributes, 28 
Buddha, incarnation of Vishnu, 
225 ff . ; Was this Buddha the 
founder of Buddhism ? 220 ; 
Puranic account of, 227 flf. ; 
Lalita-Yistara, account of, 231 ff.; 
relics of Buddha preserved, 
244 

Budha, one of the planets, 433 


C. 

Chaitanya, incarnation of Vishjiu, 
253 ff. 

Chanchalfi, name of Lakshmi, 133 
Ohanda, a demon slain by Durga, 
312 

Chandi, a form of Durga, 309, 312 
Chandra, one of the planets, 432. 
See aim Soma. 

Chandrashekara, a name of Siva, 
283 

Clihagaratha, a name of Agni, 28 
Chinnamustaka, a name of Durga, 
317 

Chitraguj)ta, son of Indiiini, 63 
Ohyavaua, a sago cured by the 
Asvins, IG 

Civilization, origin of, 10 
Cow of plenty, tho, 107 
Creation, the, Vcalic account of, 
343; Manu’s, 340; Puranic, 
347 

D. 

Daksha, a son of Brahma, 372 
Damodara, a name of Vishnu, 127 
Dandadhara, a name of Yama, 80 
Dasabliuja, a name of Durga, 307 
Dasaratha, the fatlier ut Rama 
Chandra, 172 

Dasyas, the, a tribe who assisteil in 
building Rama’s bridge, 192 
Devaki, mother of Krishna, 201 
Devasona, wife of Kartikeya, 337 
Dovi, a name of Uma, 284 
Dhananjaya, a name of Agni, 27 
Dharmaraja, a name of Yuma, 86 
Dhatu, a name of Brahma, 107 
Dhcnki, tho vahan of Narada, 47!) 
Dheuuka, an asura slain by Bala- 
rama, 222 

Dhritariishtra, the father of the 
Kurus, 412 
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Dhumketu, a name of Agni, 27 
Digambara, a name of Siva, 283 
Discus, the, of Vishnu, how made, 
34 

Diti, tlie wife of Kasyapa, 67 
Divakara, a name of Surya, 35 
Divapati, a name of Indra, 62 
Divodasa, King of Bciuires, misled 
by Vishnu as Buddha, 228 
Draupadi, the wife of the Pandus, 
418 

Drona, the preceptor of the Kurus 
and Pandus, 416 

Durga, a demon slain by Durga, 
296 

Durga, various accounts of her 
origin, 297 tF. ; when worshipped, 
300 ; names of, 301 ; her great 
conflict, 302 
Durvasas, a sage, 413 
Duryodhana, tbo ruler of Hastin- 
apur, 414, 421 

Dyaus and Pritbivi, the most 
ancient of the Vodic gods, 13; 
Dyaus superseded by Indra, 14 ; 
Puranic account of Prithivi, 15 


E. 

Ekadanta, a name of Ganesa, 327 
Ekavira, a name of Kali, 314 


P. 

Flood, the, account of, from the 
Vedas, 134; tho Mahabhuratn, 
136; and from the Bhagavata 
Purana, 137 

G. 

Gandharvas, tho, 483 
Gandhavaha, a name of Vayu, 67 


Ganesa, 323 ; birth of, 325 ; object 
of his birth, 329 ; hymn to, 331 ; 
writer of tho Mahabharata, 331 ; 
recent incarnation of, 332; he 
outwits Kartikeya, 341 
Ganesajanani, a name of Durga, 
320 

Ganga, the daughter of Himalaya, 
460 ; brought to earth by Bhii- 
girath, 466 

Gangadliara, a name of Siva, 283 
Garuda, Vishnu’s vehicle, acts as 
a disciple of Vishnu, 228 ; birth 
of, 449; antipathy to snakes, 
454; assists Kama, 453; en- 
courages Ansuman to seek his 
uncles, 453 

Gautama, Indra’s spiritual guide, 
60; a name of Buddha, 230, 232 
Gayatri, tho, quoted, 30 ; praise of, 
31; a wife of Brahmii, 111 
Girisha, a name of Sivu, 283 
Gods, tho, how they hecanio 
superior to the asuras, 10; they 
and the goddesses cursed by 
Savitri, 112 

Gopiil, a name of Krishna, 200 
Gopinath, a name of Krishna, 200 
Grabapati, a name of Surya, 35 
Guardians of the world, the, 390 

H. 

Ilanuman, tho ally of Rama, 66 ; 

his birth and work, 401 
Har-Hari, a form of Siva and Vishnu 
united, 276 

IJari, a name of Vishnu, 127 
Haripriya, a name of Lakshmi, 133 
Harischandra, 41 

Hayagriva, a demon who stole tho 
Vedas, 138 

Hiranyagarbha, a name of Brahma, 
107 
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Hiranyakasipii, a demon slain by 
Vishnu, 149 ; a son of Kasyapa, 
371 

Iliranyaksha, a demon slain by 
Vishnu, 147; a sou of Kasyapa, 
371 


I. 

Indra, attributes of, 53; appear- 
ance of, 55; Vedic account of 
birth of, 54; invited to drink 
of the Soma, 56 ; his conflict 
with Vritra, 57 ; legend of a 
mortal raised to tlic [wsition of, 
50 ; conflict with Krishna, 60 ; 
immorality of, 60; heaven of, 
61 ; ipiarrels with Tvastri and 
Visvarupa, 76 ; outwitted by 
Krishna, 207 ; cursed by Blirigu, 
364 

Indrajit, a son of Ravaiia, 102 
Indriini, the wife of Indra, 63 
Isruia, a name of Siva, 283 
Ishwar, a name of Siva, 283 


J. 

Jagaddliiitri, a form of Durga, 308 
Jagadgauri, a form of Durgu, 317 
Jagannfith, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, 248 ff ; Is the worship of 
this deity disguised Buddhism ? 
251 

Jain deities, the, 488 
Jaladhija, a name of Lakshiiii, 
133 

Jalandhara, an asura, 441 ; his 
conflict with Indra, 442; over- 
comes Vishnu, 444 ; assumes the 
form of Siva, 445; is robbed of 
his wife by Vishnu, 446; slain 
by Siva, 447 


Jalapati, a name of Varuna, 44 

Jamadagni, tho father of Parasu- 
rama, 165 

Jamadaguya, a name of Paralu- 
rama, 165 

Jauaka, father-in-law of Kama 
Chandra, 177 IF. 

Janiirddana, a name of Vislinu, 
127 

Jatriyu8,a vulture who fouglit willi 
Havana, 456 

Jaya, a name of Durga, 306 

Jivalana, a name of Agni, 27 


K. 

Ka? 480 

Kaitandha, a giant slain by Kama, 
186 

Kaitabhajit, a name of Vishnu, 
127 

Ksila, a name of Yama, 86 
Kalanemi, a demon attacked by 
ILinumun, 104 

Kalaratri, a name of Iviili, 31 1 
Krdi, a form of Durga, 309; her 
form assumed by Krislina, 211 ; 
and by Sita, 310; regarded as 
a distinct deity, 313; a produc- 
tion of Lakshmi, 311; Jiumaii 
sacrifices oftered to, 315 
Kali Yiiga, description of, 246 
Kalki A\atara of Vishnu, 245 
Kalpa, explanation of, 354 
Kulayani, a name of Uurgii, 306 
Karaadeva, 256 ; confciuncd by 
Siva, 257 

Kiiindhenu, tho cow of plenty, 
339 

Kandarpa, a name of Kumadevn, 
302 

Kansa, an asurji slain by Krishna, 
199 
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Kapiili, a name of Durga, 306 
Kapila, a name of Durga, 306 
Kfjpila, a form of Kriahoa, 464 
K^ali, a name of Durga, 306 
Karmasakslii, a name of Surya, 
35 

Kama, a son of Surya, 35; cha- 
racter of, 116 
Kartikoya, 331 IF. 

Karttavirya, a Kshattriya king, 
slain by Parasui arma, 166 ft*. 
Kasyapa, the fatlicr of Garuda, 
4.-)0 

Katyayini, a name of Durga, 306 
Kesava, a name of Vishnu, 1 24 
Ketu, the descending node, 436 
Kratu, a sou of Brahma, 360 
Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
107; reason of this incarnation, 
100; saved by Vasudeva, 202; 
destroys Piitami, 201; reh'ascs 
till) sons of Kuvera from a curse, 
205 ; destroys thcj Bakasura, 206 ; 
outwits Indra, 207 ; rc'slorcs tho 
jewel Syamantaka, 207 ; beloved 
by tho Gopis, 200; protects 
Iladhri, 211; slays Arishta, Kesiii 
and Kansa, 211 ; relieves Mat- 
hura, 213 ; conquers Naraka, 
214; fights with Siva, 215; 
destroys Fever, 215; overcomes 
a rival Krishna, 216 ; his death, 
217; references to him in the 
Mahabharata, 218 ; a deceiver, 
219 

Krishnakrora, a name of Durga, 
320 

Kritarita, a name of Yama, 86 
Kumari, a name of Durga, 306 
Kumbhakarna, a Rakshas, 486 
Kurma, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
141 fF. 

Kurus, the sons of Dritarilshtra, 
422 IF. 


Kushumesu, a name of Kamadeva, 
261 

Kuvera, the god of wealth, 388 

L. 

Laksliman, a brother of Rama 
Chandra, 175 

Lakshmi, origin of, 127 ; dcscrip- 
tioii of, from the Vishnu Puraua, 
j 130; and from tlie Ramayana, 
1 132 

I Lokamiita, a name of Lakshmi, 
j 133 

! Lokesha, a name of Brahma, 107 


Madan, a name of Kamadeva, 261 
Madhava, a name of Vishuu, 127 
Madluisudana, a name of Vishnu, 
127 

JMaliabhfirata, tho heroes of tlio, 111 
Maluidova, a name of Siva, 275 
Mahakala, a name of Siva, 283 
Mahamaii, a name of Kali, 316 
Mahamaya, a name of Durga, 306 
Mahendra, a name of Indra, 62 
Maheshwara, a name of Siva, 283 
Mahisha, a demon slain by Durga, 
308 

Mahishamardini, a name of Durga, 
308 

Manasa, tho snake goddess, 171 
Mangala, a planet, 432. aho 
Kautikf.ya. 

Maumatha, a name of Kamadeva, 
261 

Manu, a patriarch, 16, 131 

y author of the Institutes 

<j[uoted, 4 
3tanvantara, 353 
Mara, a name of Kamadeva, 261 
Maricha, a hermit who assisted Ra- 
vana, 184 
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Marichi, a son of Brabmii, 370 
Martanda, a name of Siirya, 35 
Marut, a name of Vayu, 67 
Maruts, the, 12, 67 ; origin of name 
of, 68 

Mathuranath, a name of Krishna, 
200 

Matsya Avatara, the, 134 ff. 
Meghavahana, a name of ludra, 62 
Mihira, a name of Surya, 35 
Mitra and Vanina, 37 ; hymns de- 
scriptive of, 39 

Mritunjaya, a name of Siva, 283 
Muktakesi, a name of Diirgil, 317 
Mukimda, a name of Vishnu, 127 

N. 

Nakula, a son of the Asvins, 415 
Nala, the builder of Rama’s bridge, 
406 

Nanda, the foster-father of Krishna, 
202 

Nandi, Siva’s bull, 448 
Narada, a son of Brahma, 382 ; his 
appearance at the court of Yu- 
dhisthira, 420; his advice to 
Jalandhara, 444 

Narayana, a name of Brahma, 99 ; 

also of Vishnu, 118 
Nila, a son of Agni, 175, 408 
Nilmadhava, a name of Vishnu, 252 
Nisumbha, a giant slain by Durga, 
305 

Nrisingha Avatara, the, 149 ff. 

O. 

Ocean, the churning of the, 128 
Om, explanation of the word, 95 

P. 

Padma, a name of Lakshmi, 128 
Padmalaya, a name of Lakshmi, 
128 


Panchanana, a form of Siva, 283 
Pandu, the father of the Pandus, 
413 j 

Pandus, heroes of the Mahubharata, 
413 ff. 

Panyakirti, a name of Oaruda, 228 
Paramesthi, a name of Brahma, 
107 

Parasakti, a name of Durga, 312 
Parasurama Avatara, the, of Vish- 
nu, 162 ff. 

Parijata tree, the, 00 
Pavjanya, a storm deity, 03 
Parvati, wife of Siva, 289 ; how slie 
became fair, 290; Puranic ac- 
count of her origin, 291 ; why she 
vi&ited the eartli, 292 
Pasi, a name of Varuna, 4 1 
Patala, the infernal regions, ICl 
Pavan, a name of Vayu, 00 
Penance, forms of, 123, 339 
Pisachas, the, 487 
Pitamvara, a name of Vishnu, 127 
Pitripati, a name of Yama, 80 
Planets, the, 431 
Prachetas, a name of Varuna, 44 
Prachetasas, the reputed parents 
of Daksha, 374 

Pradyumna, a name of Kamadeva, 
201 

Prahlada, a son of Hiranyakasipu, 
150 ff. 

Prajapati, the term explained, 90, 
373 

Pratyangira, a name of Durga, 
318 

Prithi, the wife of Pulastya, 368 
Prithivi. See Dyaus. 

Prithu, the father of Prithivi, 10 
Pulaha, a son of Brahma, 369 ff. 
Pulastya, 368 ff. 

Puranas, the, 80 

Puranic deities identified with 
Vedic, 97 
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Punts, the, heroes of the Mahabha- 
MlU, 411 ff. 

^rusha, a name of Vishnu, 127 
Plirusha Sukta quoted, 94 
Purushottama, a name of Vishnu, 
127 

Puslian, a sun-god, 36; Puranic, 
account of, 37 


R. 

Rahu, the ascending node, 435 ; an 
ambassador of Siva, 1 15 
Raji, an earthly king who became 
Indra, 58 

Rakshasas, the, cloud demons, 64 ; 
description of, in later books, 171, 
485 

Rama Chandra Avatara, the, 170 ff.; 
worshipped Durga; superiority 
acknowledged by Parasurama, 
168; the saviour, 197 
Rfimayana, the gods of the, 170 ff. 
Rati, wife of Kamadeva, 258 
Havana, a Rakshas, 171; his de- 
struction foretold by Sita, 179; 
slain by Rama Chandra, 193 
Ravi, 432. See also Suuya. 

Revati, wife of Balan’iina, 223 
Ribhus, the, 75 

Richika, grandfather of Parasu- 
rama, 163 

Rivers, the sacred, 468 
Rudra, 12 ; his quarrel with Brah- 
ma, 102 ; origin of, 266. See also 
Siva. 

Rukmini, the wife of Krishna, 200 

S. 

Sagara, asvamedha, or horse sacri- 
fice of, 463 

Sahadeva, a son of the Asvins, 415 
Sakambhari, a name of Durga, 306 


Sakra, a name of Indra, 62 
Saktis, the, 320 

Salya, a leader in the Panda war, 
413, 127 

Samana, a name of Yaraa, 86 
Samavurti, a name of Yaina, 86 
Sambhii, a name of Siva, 272 
Sarapati, 456 

Samvara, a demon who carried oif 
Kamadeva, 259 
Sangna, wife of Surya, 33 
Sanhita, definition of a, 4 
Sani, a planet, 435 
Sankara, a name of Siva, 280 
Saptajihva, a name of Agiii, 28 
Sarasvali, the wife of Brahma, 107 
Sasli, the goddess, 477 
Sati, a name of Uma, 285 
Satrughna, a brother of Rama 
Chandra, 175 

Satyavan, a hermit restored to life 
by Yamn, 84 

Savitri, identical with Surya, 32; 
wife of Satyavan, 85 ; name of 
Sarasvati, 111. *s"ee also Suuya. 
Savitripati, a name of Brahma, 107 
Sosha, the serpent deity, incarnate 
ill Balaiama, 221 
Shalgrama, the, 478 
Shitala, 473 

Siddha-Senuni, a name of Durga, 
306 

Singhaviihini, a name of Durga, 
308 

Sita, origin and previous birth of, 
178. See R.\ma Chandra. 

Siva, the Destroyer, 263; wor- 
shipped by Brahma, 105; fore- 
tells the destruction of Ravana, 
187; overcome by Krishna, 215; 
identified with Rudra, 263 ; and 
with Agni, 266; marries Uma, 
267 ; slighted by Daksha, 267 ; 
reason for living an ascetic life, 

2 K 
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267, 274; why called Mahadcva, | 
275 ; origin of third eye of, 277 ; i 
represented by the Linga, 280 | 

Skaiida, a name of Kartikeya, 335» 
338 I 

Smarahara, a name of Siva, 283 j 
Soma, description of, 69 ; how the 
soma-plant was brought to earth, 
71 ; his marriage, 72 ; identified 
with the moon, 73; seduces Tara, 
74. aim Ciiandka. ' 

Sparsana, a name of Vayii, 67 
Sraddhadeva, a name of Yama, 
86 

Sri, a name of Lakshmi, 127, 128 
Sri Kanta, a name of Siva, 283 
Sthann, a name of Siva, 283 
Subhadra, sister of Krishna, 420 
Subramunya, a name of Kartikoya, 
311 

Sugriva, king of the monkeys, 35, 
391 ; a son of Surya, 175 
Sugriva, a messenger of the demons, 
sent to Durga, 304 
Sukra, preceptor of the asuras, 122, I 
442; a planet, -131 1 

Sumbha, a demon slain by Durga, | 
301 ir. I 

Superiority of one god, the, 11 
Supornakhii, sister of Havana, 
182 ff. 

Superna, a name of Garuda, 449 
Surya, 9; an Aditya, 32; hymns 
to, 32; Puranic account of his 
origin, 33; marriage, 33 ; becomes | 
a horse, 34; names of, 34, 35; 
his children, 35. See aUo Havi. 
Surya, wife of the Asvius, 45 
Sushena, 408 

Sushna, a name of Vritra, 58 
Swarga, Indra’s heaven, 61 
Swargapati, a name of Indra, 62 
Swayambhu, a name of Vishnu, 
127 


T. 

Taittiriyas, origin of the, 7 
Tara, a monkey leader, 175 
Tara, wife of Vrihaspati, 74; a 
name of Durga, 317 
Taraka, a demon, 257 
T'arika, a demon, 338 
1 Tiirini, a name of Durga, 306 
Time, divisions of, 353 
Trees, sacred, 469 
Triad, the Vedic, 10, 20 
; 'rrident of Siva, the, how produced, 
j 34 

j Tryambaka, a name of Siva, 283 
I Tulsi, a sacred plant, 470 
Tvasiri, or Visvakarraa, 74 ; quar- 
nds with, and is slain by Indra, 
77 ; the builder for the gods, 77 

U. 

Uma, wife of Siva, 285 O’. ; a com- 
pound of two distinct deities, 286 ; 
early meaning of her later names, 
288 ; earlier account of her 
origin, 289 

Ushas, the, origin and attributes 
of, 48 ; Vedic hymns addressed 
to, 49 

V. 

Vach, the goddess of speech, identi- 
fied with Sarasvati, 109, 110 
Vahans, or vehicles of the gods? 
the, 448 

Vahni, a name of Agni, 27 
Vaikunthanatha, a name of Vishnu, 
127 

Vaisravana, a name of Kuvera, 
388 

Vaisravas, a name of Pulastya, 388 
Vaivasvata, a name of Yama, 86 
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Vaka, an asura slain by Bhima, 

'N^ian incarnation, the, 155 ff. 

Vinar?, the monkeys wlio assisted 
Efima Chandra, 1 87 

Varaha incarnation, tlie, 141 il*. 

Varima and Mitra, 37 ; character- 
istics of, 38 ; human sacrifices 
oftbred to, 41 ; the god of the 
ocean, 42 ; worsl lipped in seasons 
of drought, 41 ; assists the gods, 
43 ; refuses to aecode to Kama’s 
prayer, 40G 

Vasishtlui, a son of Brahma, 380 

Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, 
201 

Vata, a name of Viiyn, GG 

Viiyu, a storm-god, 9, G4; descrip- 
tion of, 65 

Vedas, the, 3 ff. 

Vedavati, a name of Sita, 178 

Vedic dt'ities, tlio ; how they ob- 
tained superiority over the asuras, 
10 

Vijayfi, a name of Durgfi, 30G 

Virabhadra, an emanation of Siva, 
415 

Viradha, a giant slain by Kama 
Cliandra, 182 ; cursed by Ku- 
vera, 392 

Vishnu, the preserver, IIG ; superior 
to other gods, 118; this admitted 
by Siva, 119; reason for his many 
incarnations, 121 ; benefit obtain- 
able by his worship, 123; his 
pre-eminent position not acknow- 


ledged in Vedic age, 125; con- 
quered in battle by Jalandhara, 
444; his identity with Brahma 
affirmed, 145 

Vishvamvara, a name of Vishnu, 
127 

Visvakarma. Tvastri. The 
maker of Jagannfith’s imago, 251 
Visvamitra, a hermit, 17G ff. 
Visvariipa, a son of Visvakarma, 
76 

Vitiliotra, a name of Agni, 27 
Vivaswat, a name of Surya, 35 
Vrihaspati, the preceptor of the 
gods, 228 ; one of the planets, 
433 

Vritraha, a name of Indra, G2 
Vyusa, a Kishi, 5, 112 ff. 

Y. 

Yfidapati, a name of Varuna, 44 
Yadus, heroes of the JMahribhurata, 
411 ff. 

Yajneswara, a name of Vishnu, 127 
Yakshi, wife of Kuvera, 392 
Yama, origin of, 78 ; his kingdom, 
80; liymns addressed to, 81; 
marriage, 83 ; interview with 
Savitri, 8 1 

Yogunindra, the energy of Krishna, 
201 

Yudhisthira, a son of Dharma, 114 ; 
character of, 415 ; ruler of Ha- 
stinapur, 417 If. 

Yugas, the four, 357 
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Cr<yn 8vo., Cloth, Gilt Top, 6/« 

* Hunting Reminiscences. 

BY 

ALFRED E. PEASE. M.P. 

Author of “ Tho Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher-fed Pack*' 

Horse-breeding for Farmers f etc. 

With Illustrations by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Cdthbert 
Bradley, PIeywood Hardy, and from Photographs. 

Contents. — ^The Cambridge Drag and House of Commons Steeplechase. The 
Life of a Hunter. Hounds. Hare-Hunting. Fox-Hunting. Badger-Hunting. 
Cub-Hunting. The Greatest Run I ever saw, etc. 

Also an Edition de Luxe^ limited to 200 numbered copies at one guinea net, 
beautifully printed from newly-cast type on Dickinson's hand-made deckled-edge 
paper, and the Illustratiom printed on the finest art plate paper. In addition 
to this the site of the book is enlarged to demy 8 w., giving wider margins to the 
pages, and there are several extra Illustrations not included in the smaller 
edition. 

“There is more to be learned rom Mr. Alfred E. Pease’s little volume of 
‘ Hunting Reminiscences ’ than from a library of more pretentious treatises. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the author himself on a favourite mare. But where he 
really paints himself is in every page, and long before we have got to the concluding 
chapter we seem to know him intimately as we like him much. Air. Pease, like Sol 
Gills, is ‘ chockful of science,’ but there is not a touch of pedantry in his manner ot 
imparting his knowledge — the reader picks it incidentally as he goes galloping 
along, for the pace is good from the start to the finish.” — Times. 


Crown 8yo., Cloth Gilt, 6/-- 

Riding Recollections 

and Inside the Bar. 

by 

J. Q. WHYTE MELVILLE. 

With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, (limited to 200 numbered co^esj printed on Dickinson's 
hand-made paper, with extra Illustrations, in Demy 8 w., handsomely 
hound. One Guinea net. 

“When the late Sir Charles Knightley took Sir Marine! out of training and 
brought him down to Pytehley, to teach him the way he should go (ami the way of 
Sir Charles over a country was that of a bml in the an) he found the horse rest^ 
ignorant, wilful, and unusually averse to learning the brrsiness of a hmiter. Ihc 
animal was, however, well worth a little painstaking, and owiier ^ 
in the saddle, rode him out for a lesson ni jumping the first day the ^unds remained 
in the kennel. At two o’clock, as his old friend and contemporary, Mr. John Cooke, 
informed me, he came back, having failed to get the rebel over a single fence. But 
I have told them not to take his saddle off,’ said Sir Charles, sitting down to a^cutlet 
and a glass of Madeira ; * after luncheon I njean to have a turn at him agam . 
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SPORT. 


Imperlftl 16mo., 10/6. 


Riding for Ladies, 

With Hints on the Stable. 

BY 

Mrs. POWER O’DONOQHUE. 

With 91 Illustrations by A. Chantrey Corbould. 

“ It is characteristic of her book, as of all books of any value, that it has a 
distinctive character. Sound common sense and a thoroughly practical way of 
communicating instruction are its leading traits .” — Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 6/- 


Ladies in the Field, 

Sketches of Sport, 

Edited by the LADY VIOLET QREVILLE. 

Contents. — Riding in Ireland and India, by Lady Greville. Hunting in the 
Shires. Horses and their Riders, by the Duchess of Newcastle, The Wife of the 
M.F.H., by Mrs. Chaworth Musters. Fox Hunting. Team and Tandem Drivin}^, 
by Miss Rosie Anstruther Thomson. Tigers I have shot, by Mis. C. Martclli. 
Rifle Shooting, by Miss Leale. Deer Stalking and Deer Driving, by Diane 
Chasseresse. Covert Shooting, by Lady Boynton. A Kangaroo Hunt, by Mis. 
Jenkins. Cycling, by Mrs. E. R. Pennell. Punting, by Miss Sybil Salaman. 


Medium 8vo., 2/6. 


The Best Breeds of British Stock. 


A Practical Guide for Farmers and Owners of Live Stock In 
England and the Colonies. 

BY 


J. P. 5HELD0N and JAMES LONG. 

Edited by JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 

“A useful guide for farmers and owners in England and the Colonies by well* 
kijpwn writers. These specialists treat of each variety of horses, cattle, sheep, an 
pigs in readable and, at the same time, essentially helpful papers ,” — Daily TeUgrayn, 
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SPORT. 

Crov n 8vo. Cloth, 3/6. 

Nk)tes on Stable Management in 
India and the Colonies. 

BY 

Vety.-Major J. A. NUNN. F.R.C.V.5. 

SECOND EDITION, revised and enlarged, with a Glossary. 

CONTENTS.— Food, Water, Air, and Ventilation, Grooming, 
Gear, etc. 

“ Soldiers and others about to leave England for the East for the first time should 
not fail to possess themselves of a copy of this work. They can read it on the voyage, 
and find themselves all the better for the instruction conveyed by the time they reach 
the other side.” — Field. 


Crown 8vo. Sewed, 1/6, 

How to choose a Dog and 

How to select a Puppy. 

With Notes on the Peculiarities and Characteristics of each Breed. 

BY 

VERO SHAW. 

CAuihor of ** The Illustrated Book of the Dog." Late Kennel Editor of the Field.") 

“ Each breed of dog has a chapter to itself which opens with a few introductorj' 
remarks of a general nature ; then follow the points briefly and plainly ; next come 
average of the pup from six weeks old until he attains maturity. A couple of pages 
at the end of the work are devoted to the relation, and a few useful hints on buying, 
feeding, and breeding. Needless to add that like all Mr. Vero Shaw’s writings on 
canine subjects the information is founded on practical experience and imparted n 
easy excellent English.” — The Stock Keefer. 


Demy 4to., handsomely bound, 42/~ 

Large Game Shooting 

IN 

Thibet, The Himalayas, and Northern India. 

BY 

Brigadier^leneral ALEXANDER A. KINLOCH. 

Containing Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to he found, 
together with Extracts from a Journal of several years' standing. 

Third Edition, with 34 beautiful Illustrations and a Map 
of the District. 

“ The splendidly illustrated record of sport. The photogravures, especially the 
heads of the various antelopes, are lifelike; and the letterpress is very pleasant 
rcadmg.”—Cni^Aitf. 
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SPORT. 

C APT. HAYES* BOOKS ON HORSES^ 

Super-Royal 8vo., Cloth, Gilt Top, 34/- 


Points of the Horse, 

A familiar Treatise on Equine Conformation, 

BY 

Capt, M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

SECOND EDITION. Revised and enlarged. 

This Edition has been thoroughly revised and contains numerous additions, 
including specially written Chapters on the Breeds of English and Foreign Horses. 

Illustrated by 200 reproductions of Photographs of Typical “Points” and Horses, 
and 205 Diawings by J. 11 . Oswald Brown. 

“A year or two ago wc had to speak in terms of praise of the first edition of this 
book, and we welcome the second and moie complete issue. The first edition was 
out of print in six months, but, instead of reprinting it, Capt. Hayes thought it better 
to wait until he had enough material in hand to enable him to make to the second 
edition those additions and improvements he had proposed to himself to add. The 
result is in every way satisfactory, and in this handsome book the searcher after sound 
information on the make and shape of the horse will find what will be of the utmost 
use to him. Those who have been, or who contemplate l)eing at no distant date, in 
the position of judges at horse shows, will derive great benefit from a careful perusal 
of Capt. Hayes’ pages.” — Field. 


Thick Grown 8vo., Buckram, 15/- 

Veterinary Notes 

for Horse=Owners. 

An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery, written in 
simple language, with over 200 Illustrations, 

BY 

Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

Revised throughout, considerably enlarged, and incorporates the substance of 
Author^s **Soundness and Age of Horses." 

“Of the many popular veterinary books which have come under our notice, thw 
is certainly one of the most scientific and reliable. If some painstaking student woui 
give us works of equal merit to this on the diseases of the other domestic animal^ w 
should possess a very complete veterinary libraiy in a very small compass.” — Ftela, 
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SPORT. 

Imperial 16mo.. Cloth Gilt, 10/6, 

Riding: on the Flat 

and Across Country, 

A Guide to Practical Horsemanship, 

BY 

Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

“We are not in the least surprised that a third edition of this useful and 
eminently practical book should be called for. On former occasions we were able to 
speak of it in terms of commendation, and this edition is worthy of equal praise.’* — 
Field. 


Grown 8vo., Cloth, 6/«. 

Training and Horse 

Management in India. 

BY 

Capt. M, HORACE HAYES, F.RC.V.S. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

“ We entei tain a very hi{.di opinion of Capt. Hayes’ book on ‘ Horse Training 
and management in India,’ ami are of opinion that no better guide could be placed in 
the hands of either amateur horseman or veterinary surgeon newly arrivetl in that 
import.ant division of our — Veterinary Journal. 


Imperial 16mo.. Cloth extra, 12/6. 

Modern Poio. 

A Practical Guide to the Science of the Game, Training of Ponies, 
Rules, dtc. 

BY 

Mr. E. D. MILLER, late 17th Lancers, 

Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S 

With Sixty-four Illustraiions from Photographs. 

•*How to become a Polo Player.— good horseman, whose eye has been 
educated by such games as cricket ami racquets, and who thoroughly understands 
football or hockey, the tactics and combinations of cither of which greatly resemble 
those of polo, will not take long to master the peculiarities of polo, and ought to be 
a really good performer after three months of regular play. Here, as in all other 
games which demand quickness of eye and skill of hand, assiduous and long-continued 
practice is imperative. At first glance it may appear strange to say that many men 
play polo well in spite of being bad horsemen. Hence the fact that a man knows 
little about riding should in no way deter him from giving the game a trial.”— 
Vide page 3. 
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SPORT. 

Imperial 16mo., Buckram, 21s. 

Illustrated Horsebreaking. * 

BY 

Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

SECOND EDITION. 

This Edition has been entirely re-written ; the amount of the letterpress more 
than doubled, and 75 reproductions of Photographs have been added. 

“It is a characteristic of all Capt. Hayes* books on horses that they are 
eminently practical, and the present one is no exception to the rule. A work which 
is entitled to high praise as being far and away the best reasoned-out one on breaking 
under a new system we have seen.” — Field. 


Infective Diseases of Animals. 

Being Part L of the Translation of Friedberger and Froehner*s 
Pathology of the Domestic Animals. 

Translated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V,S. 

Author of '^Points of the Horse f etc. 

With a Chapter on Bacteriology by Dr. G. NEWMAN, D.P.H. 

In Two Vols. medium 8vo., I 2s. 6d. Net each Vol, When completed 
the work may be had bound two ^ ols, in one, price 25s. Net. 

“Owing to the fact that the infective diseases of animals can in many cases he 
communicated to man, and that their occurrence in our meat and milk producers is a 
serious question of public hygiene, the present portion of this translation will appeal 
to doctors as well as to veterinary surgeons. The second part, which I hope to have 
ready before long, will, of course, more particularly concern the veterinary profession.’ 
Vide Preface. 

Syllabus of Contents. 

INPECTIve DISEASES. 

Septicaemia and Pyaemia. Malignant Oedema. Petechial Fever. Strangles. 
Canine Distemper. Bovine Malignant Catarrhal Fever. Epizootic Abortion. 
Dysentery. Swine Emipelas. Swine Fever. Chicken Cholera. Wildseuche. 
Quarter-ill. Equine Influenza. Equine Contagious Pleuro-pneuinonia. Tuberculosis. 
Actinomycosis. Equine Stomatitis Pustulosa Contagiosa. Diphtheritic Diseases. 
Parasitic Stomatitis. Tetanus. Glanders. Bovine Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia. 
Dourine. Aphthae. Anthrax. Rabies. Foot and Mouth Disease. Rinderpes . 
Texas Fever. Relapsing Fever. Surra. Cape Horse Sickness, etc. 

CHRONIC CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 

Anaemia and Chlorosis. Pernicious Anaemia. Hydraemia. Leucaemia. Haemophilia- 
• Scuny. Gout. Diabetes Mellitus. Diabetes Insipidus. Obesity. Sarcomatos 
and Carcinomatosis. Scrofula. 
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Square 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 10/6. 

The Horsewoman, 

A Practical Guide to Side-Saddie Riding, 

BY 

Mrs. HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES. 

With 4 Collotypes from Instantaneous Photographs, and 48 Drawings after 
Photographs, by J, H. Oswald Brown. 

“ This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a practical horse- 
woman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in 
every way satisfactory, and, no matter how well a lady may ride, she will gain much 
valuable information from a peiusal of ‘The Horsewoman.’ The book is hapjuly free 
from self-laudatory passages.” — Field. 


Foolscap 8vo., Cloth. 6/- 

The Sportsman* s Manual, 

in Quest of Game in KuUu, Lahoui, and Ladak, to the Tso 
Morari Lake, 

BY 

Lieut..Col. R. H. TYACKE. 

(Late Her A/a/ei/ys 98/A and 34/A Regiments.) 

With Notes on Shooting in Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a 
detailed description of Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With 9 Maps, 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 8/6. 

Seonee, 

Or, Camp Lite on the Satpura Range, A Tale of Indian Adventure. 

BY 

R. A. STERNDALE. 

Author of ** Mammalia of India f Denizens of the Jungles.” 

Illustrated by the Author. 

With a Map and Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Historical Account 
of the District of Seonee in the Central Provinces of India. 


Crown 8vo., 6/-. 

The Snaffle Papers, 

BY 

“ SNAFFLE.” 

Author of ” Gun, Rifle and Hound f ** In the Land of the Bora,” “ In the Jungle, &-c.” 

A series of Sporting Sketches, embracing English and German Sportsmen — Old 
Coaching Days in the Lake District — Twenty Years of Polo — On the use of Buck- 
shot — Game Laws of Europe — ^Japanese Deer — Shooting Ladies — Wild Bosnia — ^The 
Hazel Grouse, etc., etc. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 

Demy Syo., Cloth, 63. 

The Captain of the ** Mary Rose, ” 

BY 

W. LAIRD CLOWES. 

Author of “ The Naval Pocket Rook.^' 

Illustrated by the Chevalier de Martino and Fred T. Jane. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

“ The most notable Book of the season.” — Standard. 


Cloth, 16mQ,, 5s. net. 

Clowes* Navat Pocket Book, 1898, 

Founded by W. LAIRD CLOWES. 

{Fellow 0/ King's College, London; lion. Mentber of the Roynl United Soin'ce Institiiiion ; 
Life Member and Gold Medallist of the Omted States Naval Institute.) 

Edited by L. Q. CARR LAUGHTON. 

The most valuable work of reference now available, containing a 
full list of Battleships, ironclads. Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, 
a list of Dry Docks, and other valuabie information, concerning ALL 
THB NAVIES OF THE WORLD, Corrected to February, 1898, 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 


Lord Charles Beresford, in a letter to the publishers, says:— 

“ It is one of the most useful and handy works of reference on naval matters that 
I know of, and invaluable to all who take an interest in naval matters.” 

Press Opinions, 

“This valuable, concise, and well-packed book gives its matter in a orin 
considerably improved from that of the oiiginal issue last jear ; and the editor of the 
work, Mr. W. haiul Clowes, is to be congratulated upon the skill with which he has 
brought the many figures and facts in the book up to date. The arrangement of the 
matter for purposes of reference is admirable, and the ‘Pocket Book’ cannot but 
continue to grow in the estimation of those for whom it is designed.” — Scotsman. 

Founded in the first instance by Mr. Laiid Clowes, the present issue is edited by 
Mr, Carr Laughton. The information contained upon the navies of the woild is most 
complete and comprehensive, and the 900 pages of printed matter are remaikable wr 
containing so much in so sm^l a compass. To give some idea of the completeness 0 
this^olume, we will refer to the little principality of Sarawak with its three ves^ds, 
the Republic of San Salvador, which seems to possess only one.—i’a// Mali Gazette, 
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l-^ge Crwn_8vo, Cloth, 3/6. 

Blake of the Rattlesnake” ; 

Or, the Man who saved England, 

BY 

FRED T. JANE. 

With i6 Illustrations by the Author. 

A most thrilling Tale of Life on hoard a Torpedo Destroyer in time of war. 

** * Repeat the signal,’ pid Blalcc. It was never repeated, however. Scarcely 
had the lantern began to click afrcsli, than the stranger o]:)ened a tremendous fire 
upon us and the colliers around her, and as she did st^, I saw the (lash of a torpedo 
darting from our tubes amidships. The enemy must have seen it too, for she 
immediately tried to turn, but it was too late — the torpedo hit her in bow as she 
circled, and her game was up.” 

Demy 8vo, 7/6. 

Lockharfs Advance . 

. . through Tirah. 

BY 

Capt. L. J. SHADWELL, P.S.C. (Suffolk Regiment). 

Special Con-espondent of "The Pioneer" and London "Daily News." 

With two Maps and seven falhpage Illustrations from Photographs 
taken on the spot. 

Grown 8vo., 3/6. 

Memoranda and Formulae on 
Fortification and Topography, 

For the use of Military Students, 

Iby 

Colonel H. M. S. DRUNKER. 

Auikor of " Notes on Organization^" etc. 

Demy 8vo., 9/- 

Tactics : as applied to Schemes, 

BY 

Major J. SHERSTON, D.S.O., P.S.C. (Rifle Brigade). 

With an Appendix, containiiifj “ SOLUTIONS TO SOMK TACTICAL 
SCHEMES,” by Capt. L. J. Shadwell, RS.C. (Suffolk Regiment), 
D.A.A.G for Instruction. 

SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with 7 Maps. 
NOTE. —Especially suitable for Majors who wish to pass an Examination 
in Tactical Fitness to Command^ and for Officers who wish to pass Promotion 
Examinations without attending a Garrison Class, 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Crow n 8vo, Cloth, 12 /- 

A Text Book of 

Indian Military Law, 

BY 

Capt. E. H. BERNARD, Cantonnaeiit Magistrate, Mandalay. 

Comprising the Indian Articles of War fully annotated, the Indian Penal Code 
and the Indian E\idence Act, anti has, in the form of Apjicndices, all existing 
Regulations with regard to the Proceduie of Courts-martial anti Eonns of Charges. 
With Tables showing the Powers and Jurisdiction of different Courts-martial, and the 
difference in Procedure and Evidence between English Military Law and Indian 
Military Law. 

“A well-arranged and clearly printed Manual with ample notes, 

marginal references and appendices. . . . P>ery officer in India should possess a 

copy of this handy compilation .” — Home News. 


Crown 8 VO, 5/" 

Indian Articles of War. 

BY 

Major C. E. POYNDER. 

Revised to date. With an Appendix containing Definitions, Rules of Procedure, 
P'orms of Charges, Statement of Objects and Reasons and an Index. 

“The annotations are very good, and we commend the volume to all concerned 
in the Military Legal Procedure of India.”— /irwy and Navy Gazette, 


Oblong Folio, Cloth Gilt, 10/6. 

A New Work on Torpedoes. 

The Torpedo in Peace and War. 

BY 

FRED T. JANE. 

Author of “ Blake of ike Rattlesnake'* All the World’s Fighting Ships’’ ” The * Jane 
Naval War Game,” 

With Full-Page and Smaller Illustrations by the Author. 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

Two Vols., Demy 8yo., 24/- 

The History of China. 

BY 

D. C. BOULQER. 

Author of '^Chinese Gordon f Stamford Raffles f etc., etc. 

A New Edition Revised and brought Up-to-datf. 

With the Recent Concessions to the European Powers. 

Illustrated with Portraits and Maps, 

“ The Chinese, like the Jews and the ancient Egyptians, alone claim to trace 
back their national existence to a period centuries before Solomon crectccl his temple 
or Homer collected the ballads relating to the Trojan war and turned them into his 
immortal epic. Froin a date anterior to that accepted for the occurrence of the flood of 
Noah, the people of China possess a history which preserves the names of kings and con- 
queiors, and describes remarkable events with an appearance of exactitude that would 
almost compel credence. In comparison with their institutions those of ancient Egypt 
and Assyria have only moderate claims to antiquity, and the stales of (Ireece and Rome 
were but the creations of yesterday. The obseiver might well stand aghast, if he were 
called upon to follow the exact details in the history of a people and an empire which 
were great and definite in form nearly five thousand years ago.” 


Demy 8vo, Gilt Top, 12/6 Net. 

Third Edition of O’Brien’s Round Towers of Ireland. 

Edition limited to 750 numbered copies, and the type 
distributed. 

The Round Towers of Ireland, 

Or the History of the Tuath^de-Danaans for the first time unveiled. 

BY 

HENRY O’BRIEN, B.A. 

With all the original Illustrations, to which is added a portrait of the Author, 
reproduced from Mortise's well-known drawing. 

This new edition contains all that is to be found in the orevious editions, including 
the curious preface, together with valuable supplementary matter comprising an 
Introduction, a minute Synopsis of the Work, and a copious Index. It may be added 
that the text of the original has not been subjected to any alteration or modification, 
even its paging being preserved 

The first edition of this work was published so far back as 1834, and a second 
edition was issued the same year. 

No standard work on the Round Towers of Ireland has given rise to so much 
controversy as O’Brien’s, To readers interested in Archscology and kindred subjects 
this new edition will doubtless present many advantages owing to its completeness. 

The early editions having long been out of print, copies of the work are very 
scarce, and when they occur for sale, usually fetch from 3';/- to 40/-. 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

Demy 8vo., 


The Congo State; 


Or the OMOwth of Civilization in Central Africa. 

BY 


D. C. BOULQER. 

Author of ** History of China^' “ Chinese Gordon** etc. 

[In the Tress. 


Two Vols., Grown 8vo. 15/- 


The Mayo College. 

“The Eton of India.” 

A Record of Twenty Years, 1875 to 1895. 

BY 

HERBERT 5H ERRING, Headmaster. 

“In these volumes on ‘The Eton of India’ the author has, besides Riving a full 
and detailed account of the Mayo College, compiled biographies of Lord Mayo and 
the different Viceroys who have ruled India since the inception of tlie institution, 
together with brief accounts of Rajputana, the Rajputs, the feudatory States, and 
some two hundicd or more of the leading families of the Province. The credit of 
originating the scheme for securing to the sons of the aristocracy of India a liberal 
and enlightened education seems to Mong to the late Colonel Walter, who, in the 
Bhartpur Agency Report of May 28, 1869, warmly advocated the establishment of an 
institution which should make clear to the Chiefs of India that our object was to 
perpetuate their dynasties by placing within their reach better facilities for the 
education of their sons than they could foimerly obtain. ‘ Then,’ he writes, ‘and not 
till then, can 'vve hope to see the native princes of India occi]p}ing the position they 
ought to hold as the promoteis of peace, prosperity, and progi ess among their own 
people, and the hearty supporters of British authority and power.’ '^—Morning Post. 


Demy 8vo., Cloth, 

The Cave Dwellers of 

Southern Tunisia. 

BY 

DANIEL BRUNN. 

Translated from the Danish with numerous Illustrations. 

[In the Press. 
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FICTION. 

Gr^wn 8vq, 6/- 

A Galaxy Girl, 

A New Novel. 

BY 

LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 

“One would welcome a dozen such chapters as the one headed, ‘A permanent 
object lesson to gamblers.’ There is no clumsiness, no indecision, in Mr. Springfield’s 
workmanship. His style is clean and correct, his humour is natural, and he has a grip 
of human nature and a skill in the contrivance of plot and exciting incident which give 
the impression that, admirable though this novel is, it gives only an indication ot his 
fullest possibilities as a writer of popular fiction .” — Dailjf Mail. 

Cloth Gilt, 3/6 

The City of Gold. 

BY 

EDWARD MARKWICK. 

With 8 Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 

“It is really interesting and exciting .” — Daily Telegraph. 

“A succession of sui prising adventures.” — Morning. 

Crown 8vo., 6/>" 

The Shepherdess of Treva 

A New Novel. 

BY 

PAUL CUSHING. 

Author of ** The Blacksmith of Voe» “/* TR Thorn^ etc. 

<‘Mr. Cushing has achieved a very great success in ‘The Shepherdess of 

Treva,’ ” — Academy. 
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Crown 8vo., Cloth, 6/- 

Wayside Courtships. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

“ Wayside Courtships’ is without a doubt a book to be read, and its author is a 
writer to be watched. We have not had such a welcome American arrival since the 
introduction of Miss Wilkins.” — To-Day 

“ Where so much is good it is an ungrateful task to linger unduly over faults of 
styles and taste. I have read ‘ Wayside Courtships ’ with keen pleasure, and I 
warmly recommend the work to my readers. Tne two prose poems ‘At the 
Beginning ’ and ‘ The End of Love is Love ’ are pregnant with the beauty closely 
akin to the mystical silhouettes in Olive Schreiner’s ‘ Dieams.’ ” — Critic. 

“It would be diflicult to decide in which of the m my beautiful characteiisticslies 
the chief charm of these biief sketches. The keen observing powers of the author have 
resulted in the presentation of equisitely natural scenes which are vividly pictured by 
a skilful pen .” — Liverpool Mercury. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 6/- 


Rose of Dutcher^s Coolly. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

“The author of ‘Rose of Butcher’s Coolly’ scores a marked success, chiefly, as 
it seems to us, because he has written his book to please himself, and with no attention 
to rigid rules of form or to the conventions of modern fiction. The book is the 
spontaneous outcome of a man’s mind — a thing much more rare now than in the days 
when the novelist’s art was in its infancy. . . . The outcome of this and of his 

talent is a book striking, original, and throughout distinguished above the ordinary. 
. . . We wish the book the success it deserves ; and in congratulating the author 

on his achievement, we desire to add a word of congratulation to the publishers, for 
the get-up of the book is as excellent as its matter.*’- Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, 6/- 

Jason Edwards. 

And a Little Norsk. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

j^thor of “ Wayside Courtships^ **Rose of Dutcher*s Coolly P “A Spoil of Office f 
**A Story of the Modem WestP Member of the Third Housed etc. 
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RUlDVHRlD KlPL^lNG, 

Crpwn^YO., Cloth e xtra, 6/- 

TENTH EDITION completing 20th Thousand. 

Dedicated by Special Permission to 
FIELD-MARSHAL THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 

Departmental Ditties 

and other Verses. 

BY 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Printed on antique wove paper, and Illustrated by Dudley Cleaver. 


Opinions of the Press, 

“‘Pagett, M.P.,’ is in this volume, and the fine lines called ‘The Song of the 
Women,’ written in praise of Lady Duftcrin for her noble efforts to send medical aid 
to the women of India, and many another piece familiar to Mr. Kipling’s admirers. 
Some of his parodies are exceedingly happy, notably those of Mr. Swinburne and ot 
Omar Khayyam; and there is quite enough ‘stuff’ in the book to make it pretty 
certain that the Ninth Edition will not be the last.” — Times. 

“One curious circumstance is brought to light by this re-perusal of ‘Depart- 
mental Ditties,’ and that is the similarity between the tone of Mr. Kipling’s maxims 
in imitation of Hafiz and Col. John Hay’s distiches. The American’s distiches are 
now well known ; here are some of the Anglo-Indian’s cynicisms : 

‘ The temper of chums, the love of your wife, and a new piano’s tune — 

Which of the three will you trust at the end of an Indian June? ’ 

Again, 

‘ If She grow suddenly gracious — reflect. Is it all for thee ? 

The black buck is stalked through the bullock, ami Man through jealousy.’ 

Again, 

‘ Seek not the favour of women. So shall you find it indeed. 

Does not the boar break cover just when you’re lighting a weed ? ’ 

Now and again Mr. Kipling, in this, his earliest effort, reached high-water 
mark. He has, for instance, tried other variants of ‘The Story of Uriah,’ but in the 
departmental ditty which bears that title — a mere matter of thirty-two lines — he fixes 
the standard. Nor can we see how ‘The Ballad of Fisher’s Boarding House,’ 
‘Pagett, M.P.’ or ‘La Nuit Blanche’ could be bettered, while ‘Pink Dominoes’ is in 
a manner which the author has not attempted since.” — Academy. 

“ This is the most pleasant edition of the famous ‘ Ditties’ we have seen. Some 
of Mr. Cleaver’s pictures are very successful, such as the one illustrating the lines 
in ‘Pagett, M.P.’: 

‘ Paget was dear to mosquitoes, 

Sandflies found him a treat ,* ’ 

and the one showing the ‘galley-slave.’ Anyone who has not yet made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Kipling’s early poems may be advised to do so at once. Some of them 
contain more than a promise of genius.” — Literary World. 
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Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, 6/- 

Lays of Ind, 

Comical, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems illustrative oi 
Anglo-Indian Life. 

BY 

Major W. YELDHAM (“ALIPH CHEEM”). 

Illustrated by the Author, Lionel Inglis, and oihers. 

TENTH EDITION. 

“ The ‘Lays’ are not only Anglo-Indian in origin, but out-and-out Anglo-Indian 
in subject and colour. To one who knows something of life at an Indian ‘station* 
they will be especially amusing. Their exuberant liin at the same time may well 
attract the attention of the ill-defined individual known as ‘the general reader.*” — 
Scotsman. 


Cro wn 8vo., Cl oth Gilt, 6/- 


The Tribes on my Frontier. 

An Indian Naturalises Foreign Policy. 

BY 

E. H. AiTKEN. 

With Fifty Illustrations by F C. Macrae. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

“ This is a delightful book, irre'-Ftibly funny in dcsciiption and illustiation, but 
full of genuine .science too. . . Theie is not a dull oi unmstiuctive ]>age in the 

whole book.’* — Knowledge, 


Grown 8vo.. Pictorial Cloth, 6/-« 


Behind the Bungalow. 

BY 

E. H. AITKEN. 

Author of “ Tribes on My Frontier'' 

Fifth Edition. Illustrated by F. C. Macrae. 

“ There is plenty of fun in * Behind the Bungalow,’ and more than fun for those 
with eyes to see. These sketches may have an educational purpose beyond that ol 
.mere amusement; they show through all their fun a keen observation oi native 
character and a just appreciation of it .” — The World, 
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INDIA. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6/- 

*A Naturalist on the Prowl, 

BY 

E. H. AITKEN. 

Illustrated by a series of 8o Drawings by R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of “Mammalia of India,” “Denizens of the Jungle,” “ Sconce,” etc., 
who has studied and sketched animals of all kinds in their habitat and at work. 

SECOND EDITION. 

“ It is one of the most interesting books upon Natural Histoiy that we have read 
for a long time. It is never dull, and yet solid information is conveyed by nearly 
every page .” — Daily Chronicle. 


Post 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 7/6. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, 

A most interesting series of Sketches of Calcutta Life, chiefly 
towards the close of the last century, 

BY 

H. E. BUSTEED, M.D., C.I.E. 

THIRD EDITION, carefully revised and enlarged, with 
additional Illustrations. 

“ It is a pleasure to reiterate the wann commendation of this instructive and 
lively volume which its appeal ance called forth some few years since. It would be 
lamentable if a book so fraught with interest to all Englishmen should be restricted to 
Anglo-Indian circles. A fresh instalment of letters fioin Warren Hastings to his wife 
must be noted as extremely inteicsting, while the papers on Sir Phillip Francis, 
Nuncomar, and the romantic career of Mis. Grand, who became Princess Benevento 
and the wife of Talleyrand, ought by now to be widely known .” — Saturday Review, 


12mo., sowed, 2/- 

Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee, 

A Memior of the late Justice Onoocool Chundet Mookeriee. 

BY 

M. MOOKERJEE. 

FIFTH EDITION. 

“The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, written by 
his nephew, and read it.” — The Tribes on My Frontier, 
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INDIA. 

Demy Svo., Cloth, 12/« 

A Servant of *John Company.’ 

(THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY.) 

Being the Recollections of an Indian Official. 

BY 

H. G. KEENE, C.I.E,, Hon. M.A. (Oxon). 

Author of ^'Sketches in Indian Inkf etc. 

With a Portrait in Photogravure. 

Illustrated by W. SiMPSON from the Authors Sketches. 

“Mr. Keene has written an instructive book. He is not dull. This book 
presents a novel view of Indian life. It is the genial iccord of a man who from 
boyhood seems to have bent on extractinj^ the laigest possible amount of pleasuic 
from his surroundings.” — Times. 


Demy 8vo., Cloth, 15/>" 

The Rod in India. 

Being Hints how to obtain Sport, with remarks on the Natural 
History of Pish and their Culture. 

BY 

H. S. THOMAS, F.L.S. 

Author of “ 'Tank AnsUng in India.** MADRAS CIVIL SERVICE, RETIRED. 

THIRD EDITION, revised, with numerous full-page and other 
Illustrations. 

“A book to read for pleasure at home, as well as to use as a handbook of 
exceeding value to the angler who may be already there, or intending to wsit India.” 
Land and Water. 


Foolsc a p 8vo., Cloth, 3/6 . 

Medical Hints for Hot Climates 

And for those out of reach of Medical Aid, 

BY 

CHAS. HEATON, M.D. 

“ The title of this work is sufficiently explanatory of its nature. It is what it 
pretends to be — a portable book of medical reference, with plain practical 
advice for people residing at out-stations or travelling in hot climates where skiUe ^ 
medical aid is not readily available for the treatment of emergent sickness or injury* 
L'ancet. 
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INDIA. 

Pulgished Monthly. S u bscription £1 Is. per annum. 

Indian Medical Gazette, 

A Record of Medicine, Surgery, and Public Health, and of General 
Medical Intelligence, Indian and European, 

Edited by 5urgn.-Capt. C. H. BEDFORD, D. 5c., M.D. 
Associate-Editors Surgn.-Lt.-Col., J. Maitland, M.D., Madras. 
5urgn.-Lt.-Col. W. K. HATCH, M.D., Bombay. 


Grown 8vo., Cloth, 10/6, 

The Management and Medical 
Treatment of Children in India, 

BY 

EDWARD A. BIRCH, M.D., 5urgeon-Major Bengal 
Establishment. 

THIRD EDITION. 

Enlarged and Revised (1895), with additional Chapter on Poisons, 

“This is the third edition ot Dr. Birch’s version of Goodeve’s ‘ Hints,* and he 
has spared no pains to bring it into line with the most recent views and practices 
regarding the hygienic medical treatment of infants and children .” — British Medical 
Journal, 


Crown 8vo., 4/6. 

The Indian Cookery Book, 

A Practical Handbook to the Kitchen in India adapted to the Three 
Presidencies. 

BY 

A THIRTY-FIVE YEAR5’ RE51DENT. 

Containing Original and Approved Recipes in every department of Indian 
Cookery ; Recipes for Summer Beverages and Home-made Liquers ; Medicinal and 
other Recipes ; together with a variety of things worth knowing. 
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Demy 8vo., Cloth, 30/-. 

Medical Jurisprudence for India. 

BY 

J. B. LYON, Brigadc-5urgeon, Professor of Chemistry and 
Medical Jurisprudence, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 


Revised as to the Legal Matter hy J. D, INVERARITY, Barrister-aULaw. 
Illustrated. 

SECOND EDITION. 


Crown 8vo., 5/-. 


The Carlsbad Treatment for 
Tropicai AHments, 

and How to Carry it Out in India. 

BY 

Surgeon-Major L. TARLETON YOUNG. 

“The book contains the result of six years’ practical experience, and should be of 
as much advantage to medical men as to sufferers.” — Home News. 


Royal 8vo., Cloth, 30/-. 


Manual of Surveying for India. 

Detaiiing the mode of Operations on the Trigonometrical, Topo- 
graphical, and Revenue Surveys of India. 


BY 

Col. H. L. THUILLIER and Lieut.-Col. H. 5MYTH. 

THIRD EDITION. 


Revised' anP Ei^lArgIld. 
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INDIA. 

Pocket-Book Form, Cloth, 4/6. 

^ !. 

Permanent Way Pocket-Book. 

Containing complete Formulae for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross- 
over Roads, Through Roads, Diversions, Curves, etc., suitable 
for any Gauge, 

BY 

T. W. JONES. 

With Illustrations. 


Cr own 8v o., 16/-. 

Hindu Castes and Sects. 

An Exposition of tlio Origin of the Hindu Caste System and the Bearing oi 
the Sects towards each other and towards other Religious Systems. 

BY 

JOGANDRA NATH BHATTACHARYA, M.A.. D.L. 

‘‘ To those who are interested in the history and philosophy of religions, and 
especially to those who are making a study of the religious customs of the East, this 
book will prove both welcome and useful ; not perhaps for its own sake alone but 
also for its suggestivencss .” — Home News. 


Impejial 16mo., Cloth, 10/6. 

Hindu Mythology. 

Vedic and Puranic. 

BY 

W. J. WILKINS, of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

“His aim has been to give a faithful account 01 the Hindu deities such as an 
intelligent native would himself give, and he has endeavoured, in order to acliieve his 
purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological bias. The author has 
attempted a work of no little ambition and has succeeded in his attempt, the volume 
being one of great interest and usefulness .” — Home News. 
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Crown 8yo , Cloth, 8/6, 


Dogs for Hot Climates. 

A Guide for Residents in Tropical Countries as to suitable Breeds, their 
Respective Uses, Management, and Doctoring. 

BY 

VERO SHAW and Captain M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 

With Illustrations. 

“ The authors of ‘ Dogs for Hot Climates ’ show in a concise practical’way how 
to treat dogs out here, and what breeds best stand the climate. The book should be 
on everyone’s table, for sensible treatment will save the life of many a valuable and 
much loved pet .” — Indian Planters' Gazette. 


Crown 8vo., 6/-. 

Twenty-one Days in India. 

Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. 

BY 

QEORQE ABERIQH-MACKAY. 

A NEW EDITION, with six days added. Illustrated by the 

Author. 

“ The papers are of no ephemeral merit .” — The Athenaeum. 

“ The series of letters to Vanity Fair^ which created so profound a sensation in 
India some years ago, have maintained their popularity in a fashion which their 
clevemess thoroughly deserves .” — Land and Water. 
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Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

A Natural History of 

the Mammalia of India, 

Burmah, and Ceylon. 

BY 

R. A. STERNDALE, F.R.O.S., RZ.S., etc. 

Author of** Seonee,*' The Denizens of the Jungle” “ The Afghan Knife f etc. 

With 170 Illustrations by the Author and others. 


Demy 8vo,, Cloth, 16/-. 

The Indigenous Drugs of India. 

The principal Medicinal Products met with in British India. 

BY 

KANNY LALL DEY, C.I.E., F.C.5., Professor of Chemistry 
and Chemical Examiner to Government, assisted by 
WILLIAM MAIR, A.P.5. 

With Portrait. SECOND EDITION. Revised and entirely Re-written. 

“ A work on Indian drugs which is thoroughly up to date and as reliable as any 
book can be made, even with the help of experts .” — Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Crown 8vo., 9/-, Including Key, 

The Russian Conversation 
Grammar. 

BY 

ALEX. KINLOCH, 

Late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate, and British Consul in the Russian Law CouHs 
Instructor for Official Examinations, 
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R oyal 8vo^, S trongly half»bound , 36/- 

Thacker’s Indian 

Directory, 1898. 

Embracing the whole of British India, Burmah, and 
Native States. 


With complete and detailed Information of the Cities of Calcutta^ Madras, 
Bombay ^ Allahabad, Lahore, Simla, Rangoon, etc. 

Tea, Indigo, Coffee, Silk, Sugar, Lac, Cinchona, Jute, 
Cotton, Paper, Collieries, Mines, etc. 

Almanack, Army List, Civil List {with Salaries), Railway 
List, Newspaper Directory and General Information, 
with Map of India and Two Maps of Calcutta, 

PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 

One of the bkst Mediums for Advertising for the whole of the 
Indian Empire. 
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Roy%l 8vo., Boards, 7/6. 

THACKER’S 

Directory of the Chief 

Industries of India, 1898. 

WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 

A LIST OF TEA COMPANIES AND GARDENS, 

lUDlCO mlD COFFEE ESTATES, WITH THElH FRGTOUY RRHKS; 

AND A 

DIRECTORY OF TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, 

AND 

CARDAMOM ESTATES IN CEYLON, WITH TWO MAPS. 

CONTENTS. 

Breweries, Carpet Manufactories, Cinchona, Coai Mines, 
Coffee {India and Ceyion), Cotton Miiis and Presses, Dairy 
Farms, Distiiteries, Flour Mills, Gold Mines, Ice Companies, 
Indigo, Iron Works, Jute Presses and Mills, Lac, Orchards, 
Paper Mills, Petroleum, Potteries, Quarries, Rice Mills, 
Roperies, Salt, Saw Mills, Silk, Sugar, Tea Companies and 
Gardens In India and Ceylon, Tobacco, Wool, etc. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
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CLOTH CASE, 7/6. 

THACKER^S 

MAP OF INDIA. 

WITH 

iNSEX MT^PS 

OF THE 

VRtJIOOS PUODOCTS OF IUDlfl RfID OF THE TEH OISHICTS. 

SKETCH PLANS OP CALCUTTA, BOMBAY AND MADRAS. 

Edited by J. Q. BARTHOLOMEW- 

Corrected to date^ with Railways^ Political Changes, and an 
Index of 10,000 Names, 

Being every place mentioaed"^Hi ~^fimtePs Imperial 
Gazetteer.*’ 

*‘An excellent Map .” — Glasgow Herald, 

” This is a really splendicf of, India, produced with the greatest skill and 

care .” — Army and Navy Gazette, 

*‘For compactness and completeness of information few works surpassing or 
approaching it have been seen in cartography.”— 
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Crown 8vo., Handsomely Bound. 

THACKER’S SIX SHILLING SERIES 

OF 

POPULAR WORKS 

In most branches of Literature, including 
Sport, Travel, History, Biography, Poetry, Fiction and Miscellaneous 
Literature. 


Hunting Reminiscences. 

BY 

ALFRED E. PEASE. M.P. 

With Illustrations by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Cuthbert Bradley, Heywood 
Hardy, and from Photographs. 


Riding Recollections and Inside the Bar.” 

Complete in One Volume. 

BY 

J, Q. WHYTE MELVILLE. 

With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


The Snaffle Papers. 

BY 

“SNAFFLE.” 

Author ojf “ Gun, Rifle and Hound,” “ In the Land of the flora,” “ In the Jungle,” &>c. 


Ladies in the Field. 

Bketohes of Sport. 

Edited by the LADY VIOLET QREVILLE. 


The Sportsman's Manual 

BY 

Lieut..CoL R. H. TYACKE. 
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THACKER’S SIX SHILLING SERIES — continued. 

TENTH EDITION. 

Dedicated to Lord Roberts, V.C. 

Departmental Ditties and other Verses. 

BY 

RUDYARD KIPLINQ. 

Printed on antique wove paper, and Illustrated by Dudley Cleaver. 

Lays of Ind. 

Comioal and Satirical VerseB of Anglo-Indian Life and CustoniB. 

BY 

Major W. YELDHAM (“ ALIPH CHEEM ”). 

Illustrated by the Autlior, Lionel Inglis, and others. 

A Galaxy Girl. 

A New Novel on Sporting and Theatrical Life. 

BY 

LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 


7/re Shepherdess of Treva. 

A Novel. 

BY 

PAUL CUSHING. 

Author o/ ** The Bltck^mtih of Voe," &>c. 


STANDARD NOVELS BY THE WELL KNOWN AMERICAN NOVELIST. 

Wayside Courtships. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

Rose of Dutcher*s Coolly. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

SECOND EDITION. 
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THACKER’S SIX SHILLING SERIES — continued. 
Jason Edwards. 

BY 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 

* Other Works by this Author are in preparation. 

The Tribes on my frontier. 

BY 

E, H. AITKEN. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

With Fifty Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. 

Behind the Bungalow. 

BY 

E. H. AITKEN. 

Fifth Edition. Illustrated by F. C. Macrae. 

A Naturalist on the Prowl. 

BY 

E. T. AITKEN. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Illustrated by a series of 8o Drawings by R. A. Stemdale. 

The Captain of the "Mary Rose.” 

BY 

W. LAIRD CL0WE5. 

Author of “ The Naval Pocket Book,” brc. 

Illustrated. 

Twenty-One Days in India. 

BY 

QEOROE ABERIQH-MACKAY. 

A NEW EDITION. 

Illustrated by the Author. 


*. • iVeiF Works ore consUuitiy being ndded to this Series* 



PHIL MATS 


ILLUSTRATED l ANNUAL. 


PUBLISHED TWICE A YEAR. 


. . . price One Sbilling . . . 


Summer Number, 
MAY. 




Winter Number, 

NOV. 


Contains Stories by the best known Writers of the day, 


INCLUDING 


C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
FRANKFORT MOORE. 
CLIVE HOLLAND. 

E. Q. HENHAM. 


LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 

TOM GALLON. 

JULIAN CROSKEY, etc. 


SHustratet) tbrougbout b? pbil fIDa?* 


BdItoHai omcea: 2. CREED LANE. LONDON. E.C. 


Complete C^,alogue (56 pp.) of Indian Publications may be had Post Free on 
ticatioB. ^ 


applicatio] 





